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HUGH CLIFFORD GALLAGHER. . .% 

• ••• • * 

HUGH CLIFFORD GALLAGHER was bom in Sacttffli;' NeW 
Brunswick, Aug. 25, 1855. He received his education in the schools 
of SackviUe and Dorchester, N. B., leaving at the age of thirteen, when 
his father died, to go to work for Mr. Alexander Robb, of Dorchester, 
N. B., who kept a store for general merchandise. After three years he left 
Mr. Robb to be with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. D. Turner, who was in the 
commission business in St. John, N. B. 

In 1873 cBmt to Boston and worked in the factory of the Smith 
American Organ Co. imtil 1878, when he entered the employ of Josiah 
Webb & Co., chocolate-makers. When that business was piuxhased by 
the Walter Baker Company he retained his position. He was gradually 
pxx)moted until, in 1904, he was elected president of the company, which 
portion he holds at present 

Mr. Gallagher married Miss Edith Everett, of Dorchester, Mass., on 
Sept 22, 1880. The yoimger of their two daughters, Edith Charters, died 
in May, 1908, at the age of twenty-four. 

Soon after coming to Boston in 1873 Mr. Gallagher associated with the 
Dorchester First Methodist Episcopal Chiuxh, and has always been actively 
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interested there, serving for sixteen years as secretary of the Sunday schocd, 
tiien as church treasurer, and now as a trustee. 

Throughout his residence in Milton, Mass., to which place he moved 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Gallagher has been interested very actively in 
aU that concerns the welfare of the town. He has been affiliated somewhat 
with State political affairs, and for several years has been treasurer of the 
Republican State Committee. 

A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE. 
Professor Lyman C. Newdl, PhJD. 

TOURISTS do what they must; travelers, what they choose. Being 
members (A the latter class, we spent an entire summer in the British 
'lsie»« |atfim]}r.*and worshipfully, as genuine pilgrims have d<me for ages. 
Our pathwA^*tftretched north and south from Inverness to Land's End, 
yhsSiyi^^tDi eastward and westward many times, seeking, as we chose, 
'{ic]httedu^ science, folklore, art, history, scenery, and literature. It is 
/pf ¥ee would telL 

" *N6*t6(ktiit, and certainly no traveler, would think of omitting a pil- 
grimage to the land ci Scott. Indeed, how could he? Scott is ubiquitous. 
From PeverQ Castle on its peak, which we saw one rare day in Derbjrshire^ 
to numberless castles in the Highlands, this indefatigable purveyor (rf ballad 
and novel has left a trail, always alluring and never concealed. Stories 
read in early youth flashed vividly into mind as we sailed on the lakes, 
crossed and recrossed the border country, wandered about Edinburgh and 
other Scotch cities, or stood, as we did many times, before the grand monu- 
ment to Scott on the main street in Edinburgh. A judicious plan provided 
several days at Melrose. Our room looked out upon the Abbey — Scott's 
favorite Abbey. The days were mild and gray, just fitted lot a pilgriinage 
to Abbotsford, where much is to be seen of Scott the man, and to Dry- 
burgh, where the tomb in the only remaining structural part of the artistic 
ruin forces upon one the pathos of his later life. We walked along the 
Tweed in the twilight, catching frequent views of Mebose Abbey, which 
seemed totypifyScott;forhistorically it rose atfirst in stateliness,niled for a 
time with rtf^BX power, and finally stands in crumbling magnificmce, tell- 
ing not of present decay, but rather of former power. 
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A succession of sunny days hdd us in the lake country, where every 
hiU, and dale, and lake breathes the name of Wordsworth. By a fortunate 
chcnce we visited Hawkshead first Here Wordsworth spent his youthful 
school-days. The primitive lodgings, though picturesque still, were un- 
interesting, but the old grammar school evoked enthusiasm. The door 
was locked, so we climbed up and peered through the window into the little 
room where Wordsworth sat as an impatient schoolboy. Our efforts to 
dimb up in unlawful ways were not wholly successful, but our intentions 
were rewarded, for a lad soon appeared with a ponderous key, unlocked 
tiie door, and ushered us imperiously into the schoolroom. He verified our 
selection of the desk upon which the youthful poet cut his name. The 
section containing the crude letters now hangs upon the wall, while a glass- 
covered card upon the seat condones tiie original defacement of school 
property. 

The next day a dalesman drove us from Ambleside along the Rothay 
River, past Wordsworth's seat — a huge rock upon its bank; within Afjai 
of Rydal Mount, where the poet resided forty years; by Nab:Gc^tSt^^^ere: 
De Quincey lived several years and Hartley Coleridge subse^OftatljI^passed 
his chaotic days; hard by Dove Cottage, where Wordsworth livd^)riiSIhk 
sister Dorothy when they first came to the Lake Country; and <>n*t6|^b*' 

church at Grasmere. \ ; .v. 

i • • i o • * • • ' 

"Not raised in nice piopordons was the pile, 
But large and massy; for duration built; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed." 

We sat awhile in Wwdsworth's pew and read the tribute to the poet 
byKeUe. In the yard behind the church is Wordsworth's grave. Near-by 
lie the other members of his family, and Coleridge's son Hardey. This 
sacred ^t reverently visited by thousands every simmier was chosen by 
Wordsworth. We walked back to Dove Cottage, where brother and sister 
lived so frugally in body and so fruitfully in spirit The books, portraits, 
and furniture exposed for a sixpence seemed sordid, so we slipped out 
through the tiny kitchen into the garden. Here Wordsworth really lived in 
the formative years, for his study was in the open and his chief book was 
nature. After a rest here, a short walk up the hill along the old highway 
toward Ambleside brought us to the rustic wishing-gate. Below us stretched 
the vale of Grasmere, with its lake, village, and church, and in the dis- 
tance the fells— peaccM and beautiful beyond description, save in the lan- 
guage of the poet, who often came to this favorite spot. In the long twilight 
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of another day we crossed the Rothay near the old church and walked to 
Fox Howe, where Thomas Arnold lived, and then to the steppmg-stones, 
crossmg and recrossing 

"stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race." 

Farther on we crossed the stream agam by the Pdter Bridge and re- 
turned to Ambleside along the highway so often trod by pilgrims who are 
lured to the lake land, stopping only once for a glimpse of The KnoU, the 
home of Harriet Martineau. 

Another day we coached over Kirkstone Pass to UUswater. This lake 
and its surroundings are imdoubtedly the most beautiful in the lake dis- 
trict Tracts near the lake now belong to the nation; one of especial beauty 
includes Gowborrow Fell and Aira Force. Both mountain and waterfall 
have been immortalized by Wordsworth. The poetic beauty of this region 
is infectious. Even the stolid captain of the lake steamer knew his Words- 
Wbrtbi* £(^d*^*9tve sailed along he pointed out historic and poetic spots, 
<|uot^ line aifer line from the poems. Gowborrow Park was his favorite 
sp4^.f in the spring, he told us, daffodils carpet the sod to the water's 
edgei J."C^otdsworth's poem "The Daffodils" was inspired by this floral 
•*|)rdfi$it«^ s^d our captain knew the whole poem. Part of the shore ad- 
joining* 'the *park was recently purchased by a hotel-owner at UUswater 
and planted with daffodils, thus ensuring the poet a golden tribute for 
many years. Still another day f oimd us coaching over the hiUs to Coniston. 
Ruskin lived on the shore of the lake, and is buried in the churchyard. 
His grave is marked by a magnificent memorial cross. It is of delicate 
gray-green slate and is modelled after moniunents erected before the 
Norman Conquest. Ideal sculpturing on both sides of the cross depict the 
life-work of this writer, artist, and critic. The Ruskin Museum contains a 
judicious collection of original drawings, manuscripts, note-books, tributes, 
and mementos. After luncheon we sailed up and down Coniston Lake. 
Brantwood, Ruskin's home, was plainly visible from the steamer. It is a 
mansion, artistic in setting and commanding a magnificent view of Con- 
iston Old Man and the other hills rising from the dale across the lake. 
Here Ruskin lived a quarter of a century, though throughout his life he 
was devoted to the whole lake land. When a boy he was taken to the shore 
of Lake Derwentwater, and a monument now marks this beautiful spot at 
Friar's Crag. In deference to a wish expressed in his old age, he was not 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but in the quiet chiuxhyard beside the lake 
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at Coniston. His artistic influence is still active in the Lake District. A 
few days later, when at Keswick, we visited the Ruskin Linen Industry 
and School of Embroidery, where under the refined supervision of Miss 
Twelves the country people are weaving linen on hand-looms and embnn- 
dering it in artistic designs, many of which were loaned or suggested by 
Ruskin. 

One glowing day we coached from Ambleside to Keswick, passing 
again the homes of Wordsworth and stopping a second time at the church 
in Grasmere to read Dr. Arnold's prayer and Keble's tribute to Words- 
worth. Along this highway the lake poets and their friends walked, Dorothy 
Wordsworth herself even going to Keswick and back thrice a week for the 
mail. Few coaching-trips in the British Isles siurpass this one in beauty, 
and none equak it in poetic inspiration. Every spot along the highway, 
every view of sky, lake, and mountain, has been celebrated by Words- 
worth in his poems. After a rest until sundown, we walked along the 
shore of Lake Derwentwater to Friar's Crag. Near the monument to 
Ruskin we boarded an electric launch and sailed across the lake to Lodore 
Falls, made famous by Southey's familiar lines. Alas, no water came 
down at Lodore! The simny days had been too continuous. Next morning 
we walked to Greta Hall, where Southey lived forty years. It is an un- 
attractive building, now occupied as a dormitory by the boys of a neighbor- 
ing boarding-school. Nothing in the house recalls Southey except a few 
letters and portraits. But we had our memories. Southey was bom in 
BristoL There we saw his bust m the cathedral, and likewise visited 
Mary Redcliffe, the church where he was married just before he went to 
Greta Hall in 1804. Coleridge, who had lived here before Southey, freely 
came and went in his later restless da3rs, leaving his wife (Southey's sister- 
in-law) to be cared for by the Southeys. The rooms were cheerless, but 
Southey's study faced the sun and the Greta River, and the largest room of 
aU was his library. Across the Greta River and a little beyond is Cross- 
thwaite Church, which Southey attended. It is an old church, and the verger 
seemed almost as old as the walls themselves. We cared not so much for 
his well-worn tale of "Saint Kentigem" as for the memorial to Southey, 
a full-length recumbent effigy m white marble. He seemed merely to sleep 
beneath the pure folds of stony garments. A touching tribute by Words- 
worth is carved on a panel at the foot Wthout is his grave, dose by the 
sunny wall covered with golden roses and ivy. 

On our journey to Edinburgh we stopped a few minutes at Ecdef echan 
— long enough, however, to recall that Carlyle was bom and buried there. 
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Later, while at Glasgow, we saw Whistler's renowned portrait of Carlyle. 
These brief though pleasing reminders of Carlyle became more significant 
when we made a pilgrimage from noisy London to the unpretemUng resi- 
dence of Thomas Carlyle, ''the sage (rf Chelsea," from 1834 till his death 
in 1881. It is now a memorial museum, and contains furniture and books 
which belonged to Carlyle, together with many portraits, manuscripts, 
and letters. The genial custodian let us wander about unattended, and 
doubtless we were more graciously treated than if the gruff man who once 
lived here had been at home. The mementos of Carlyle's intercourse with 
German celebrities were deeply instructive, but the most interesting fea- 
ture of the house was the attic room used as a study. It was planned by 
the sensitive occupant and designed to be noise-proof. No provision, how- 
ever, was made for ventilation; so when (rf necessity the skylight was opened, 
shrill whistling and distant rumbling disturbed Carlyle as he was writing 
"Frederick the Great.'' In the park at the foot of the street is the statue 
of Carlyle, representing him as seated, with his hat and books beneath the 
chair. We sat down near it, talked over what we had seen, and recaBed 
stories told of Carlyle. Only one can be repeated. 

The sage wore a very large hat, and as he shuffled along Cheyne Walk 
one day, two cockneys passed. One said, ''W'at a 'at 'e 'as hon 'is 'ead." 
"Aye," said the other; "but w'at a 'ead 'e 'as hin 'is 'at!" 

A sojourn in Nottinghamshire, where we visited the vast estates of sev- 
eral dukes in the Sherwood Forest, was concluded by a pilgrimage to New- 
stead Abbey, the ancestral home of Byron. Only the west facade of the 
andent church still stands, but the abbey was remodeled into a residence 
years ago. In Byron's early manhood it was the rendezvous of the prankish 
youth and his reckless companions. To-day it is a private residence, though 
the generous owner permits visitors to inspect die house, including the 
Byron rooms, portraits, and relics, and the gardens. Here we saw the room 
in which the writer of "Childe Harold" awoke one morning and found 
himself famous; the portraits of his faithful valet and his numerous friends; 
some gay garments and sporting paraphernalia; a few books and manu- 
scripts — a pathetic and meagre collection. The section of the oak-tree in 
which Byron cut his name is preserved in a case with other relics. The 
most imposing room in the abbey is the great dining-hall, adorned with 
spoils (rf the chase and with ancestral portraits — all outshone, however, 
by Phillips's magnificent and dashing portrait of the poet himself. On the 
lawn is the oak-tree planted by Byron in 1798, and the monument with the 
touching, though ironic, epitaph which testifies to the firm friendship of 
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his dog Boatswain. The gardener was tadtum until we expressed our love 
for flowers, and then we were guided through a typical garden of a wealthy 
Englishman. Byron loved Newstead, praised it in his poems, and swore 
never to sell it. But the end came, and he left with a sad bitterness. De- 
^te his passion, excesses, and pessimism, Byron is highly regarded by the 
English, a q)lendid testimony being the imposing statue (A the poet which 
stands in the place of honor in the university library at Cambridge. 

After a toilsome day of royal sightseeing, we left Wndsor Castle late 
one afternoon and made a pilgrimage to Stoke Poges. It was almost the 
time of parting day when we walked through the lychgate into the country 
churchyard and stood beneath the yew-tree not far from the grave of Gray. 
We had already seen the medallion in the Poets' Comer in Westminster 
Abbey, the barred window of his room at Peterhouse in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and a manuscript of the immortal poem in the British Museum. 
But these memorials melted away in the presence of the yew-tree, the 
ancient graves, and the ivy-mantled tower. The palace of the king across 
the river, with its countless ornaments made by human hands, likewise 
passed from our minds in this imm(»tal spot, simple almost to barrenness, 
at once human and divine. Not far away is the massive monument to Gray, 
reached by a sylvan path through Stoke Park. It stands alone in an open 
q>ace, the only enclosure being a grassy circle trodden by coundess pilgrims 
lULe ourselves. Like some other monuments to poets, it is crude, repellent, 
and prosaic; but as we read the quotations from the ''Elegy" carved upon 
its sides, our eyes, suddenly lifted, caught a glimpse of the green tower, 
the spreading branches ci the yew-tree, and the wall of the church 
with the simple tablet above the grave ci Gray. It was enough. Silently 
we walked away from these earthly memorials, bearing upon our souls an 
indelible vision ci the immortal poem. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell read a paper on "Current Events and 
Recent Publications in Chemistry" at the thirty-first meeting of the New 
England Association of Chemistry Teachers, held at Simmons College, 
Saturday, February 13. Professor Newell will deliver an illustrated ad- 
dress at a meeting of the same association. May 8, on "A Chemical Pil- 
grimage in England." 
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OSMON BAKER WAY, M.D. 

OSMON BAKER WAY, M.D., was dected, in January, 1908, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Boston University. He was bom 
March 22, 1840, and has been a resident of Claremont, N. H., since the 
age of four years. He is a nephew of the late Bishop Osmon C. Baker, 
from whom he received his name, and the late Alonzo A. Miner, D.D. 
He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, the church of his parents, in 
boyhood, and he has continuously been its active supporter. He has been 
president of the church society thirty-five years; a trustee thirty-three years; 
and for many years superintendent of the Sabbath School, teacher, steward, 
and chorister. In 1880 he was lay delegate to the Methodist General Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Way has borne no small part in the civic affairs of his town, and he 
has been honored with various positions of trust. He was superintendent 
of the public schools fifteen years; for twenty-six years a member of the 
High School Committee. He was a member of the Fiske Free Library 
Board of Trustees thirty-five years. In commemoration of his services in 
educational matters, a fine grammar-school building, recently erected, has 
been named "The Way School." He has been a director for many years in 
the People's National Bank of Qaremont. He has twice been a member 
cS the New Hampshire Legislature, and once a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Dr. Way's life-work, however, has been chiefly in his chosen pro- 
fession. In 1865 he received the d^ree of Doctor of Medicine from Dart- 
mouth Medical College, taking the first prize for scholarship in his class; 
and for forty-three years has been a busy and successful physician. In addi- 
tion to his general practice, he has given much attention to microscopy and 
bacteriology. 

On Friday afternoon, March 19, Professor William T. Sedgwick, head 
of the Department of Biology of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, gave a stereq>ticon lecture to the students of the College of Liberal 
Arts, on ''Water, Milk, and Dust." The sUdes shown were unique and 
instructive, and the lecture was rich in valuable information and interest- 
ing anecdotes. 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR JAMES GEDDES, JR., UPON 
RECEIVING THE INSIGNIA OF THE ORDER OF 
THE CROWN OF ITALY. 

Hmond Sir and Consfi of Italy: — 

TN ezpresdng my thanks to His Majesty King \^ctor Emmanuel III. 

for the signal honor conferred through the representatives of the Italian 
govenimenty His Excellency Senator Tommaso Tittoni, minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Italian ambassador in Washington, His Eitcellency Meyer des 
Planches, and through you, honored Sir and Consul of Italy, it is fitting to 
show my sense of appreciation of Italian regard for an American. 

From the very beginning of our republic the most cordial relations have 
existed between Italy and America. At no time have these relations been 
more cradial than at present, when the bonds of peace throughout the 
worid are becoming stronger. Every year distinguished Italians visit us 
more frequently. About a year ago the city of Boston had the honor ct 
wdcoming a prince of the House of Savoy, H. R. H. the Duke of the 
Abniza, whom it was my privily to meet Very recently, we have had 
(me of Italjr's most distinguished men of letters. Professor Guglielmo Fer- 
rero. It seems opportune here and now to express the wish of many Amer- 
icans that an interchange of scholars between Italy and America, such as 
has been effected of recent years between France and this country, and 
Germany and the United States, may become one ct our annual educa- 
tional features. And it is my hope that Sig. Ferrero, who lectured in this 
hall on December 3, may be the first of a long line of distinguished Italians. 

In endeavoring to show my appreciation of this friendly token ci regard 
from Italy for an American, it is impossible not to recall the charm that 
Italy has exercised over Byron and Shelley, Lamartine and Mme. de Stafi, 
Goethe and Longfellow, and others innimierable. The thought so beauti- 
fully vcnced by Filicaja must ever come to the fore: 

"ItaHa, Italia, o tu, cui di^ la sorte 
Dodo inf dice di bellezza," 

or as Byrcm has expressed it: 

"Italia, O Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty." 

As a boy I fek that attraction, and while in college Italian was one of the 
few subjects that never was a task. Apparently I anticipated the modem 
pedagogical idea, which is to make ci what is called work, play. To a 
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knowledge of Italian I owed my fiist position, that ci deik in the United 
States Consulate in an Italian dty, although under Austrian dc»ninion and 
in Austrian teiritofy, — the dty ci Trieste. My hoiK»«i friend Consul 
Poccaidi is wdl acquainted with the dty of Trieste, for he there repre- 
sented his government as Italian Consul for three years. The sympathetic 
impressions made at that time of Itf e of Italy and the Italians have re- 
mained inddiUe. 

Since those days, more than twenty-five years ago, I have had many 
rdations with Italians both at home and abroad. The chair of Italian I 
have the haoar to hold in this unhrosity was hdd by Professes Torricdli, 
in his day one of the most esteemed of our Italian prciessors in America. 
The study of Italian has ever proven pc^ular in Bosttm University. And 
unless all signs fail, it prraiises to retain in the future that charm which it 
has enjoyed in the past 

In this dty we have now more Italians than we have ever had before, — 
at times, so I am told, 60,000. One whole section of our dty b known as 
the Italian Colony. Therefore, as Americans it is our duty to fed and to 
show a kindly Sjpint of friendship for our fdlow citizens fiom sunny 
Italy. There are more than forty Italian societies in the immediate vicinity 
of Boston. With one of these for several years I have been connected, the 
Grcolo Italiano di Boston, which owes its prestige, in a large degree, to the 
most distinguished w(»iian of America, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, its founder 
and honoraiy president Ladies and gentlemen, may Mrs. Howe long be 
spmd to advocate those movements in the interest of humanity with which 
she has been identified aQ her life; and e^)ecially that cause which, until 
her ninetieth year, she has annually dianquoned so courageously cm Beac<» 
Hill: ''Equal ri^ts for aD, qpedal privily for none." Many illustrious 
Italians, Angdo de Gubematis, la Duse, NovdH, and Fenero, have been 
wdcomed by the Qrcolo. Another society I have had dose rdations with 
is the Benevolent Aid Society for Italian Immigrants, which is aided finan- 
cially and morally by the Italian govonment 

Because of these kHig-continued and varied interests with the sons of 
Italy, you will understand, honored Sir, why it is especially gratifying to 
receive a token of recognition from the Italian government To be per- 
sonally remembered by the sovereign of any great nation is certainly a signal 
honor; bi^ to be remembered by His Majesty Victor Emmanud with the 
cross of the crown of Italy is, under the drcimistances, particularly dear. 
May this Itafian cross, symbol of the great Christian Cross that lands the 
■ations of the world together, prove to be one of the many links wading 
togfthfr in everlasting friendship young America and beautiful Italy. 
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A MESSAGE FROM MRS. JXJLU WARD HOWE TO THE 
ITALIAN CITIZENS OF BOSTON UPON THE CONFER- 
RING OF THE HONOR OF KNIGHT OF THE 
ORDER OF THE CROWN OF ITALY 
UPON PROFESSOR GEDDES. 

CHILDREN of Italy, what shall I say for you on this auspidous day 
when the chief of your ancient land extends his hand to bestow a 
royal gift upon the citizen of another coimtry than your own? I am sure 
that you will be very glad of the gift, of the gracious recognition of merit 
m a plain American citizen by a reigning monarch of the old world. This 
kind hand which drops the insignia upon the head of our worthy professor 
shall not return empty. It shall receive the memorial of our gratitude and 
the pledge of our good faith. In the ancient times simg by your poet, 
Vir^ one nation feared the visit of another, even when that other brought 
with it costly gifts and predous offerings. In the happier dvilization of 
to-day no one need fear the interchange of national courtesies. Italy gives 
in good faith what America receives in good part. 

This word of andent time brings vividly to my mind its contrast to our 
later attainments. In the da3rs of Julius Caesar an army of Italians visiting 
our country would have come provided with deadly weapons of attack. 
It would have come with the intention of carrying off whatever spoil they 
could find. But Italy sends her great companies over the sea, to-day, 
seeking our gold, yes! but offering in exchange that labor without whose 
mtervention the gold would be but the miser's heap or the spendthrift's 
waste. Thanks to those industrious hands, the gold is built into railroads, 
into bridges and mighty storehouses, into palatial homes for art and in- 
dustry, for justice and religion. It blooms in crops and orchards, in all that 
feeds and shdters, in the blessed life of happy homes and prosperous 
communities. 

Italians, I hear, send back to Italy a good deal of American gold, but 
not as the spoils of war, not as a tribute impoverishing whole communities 
to feed the pride of monarchs. And so this gold should carry with it a 
blessing twofold: in those who, returning to their native land, bring back 
with them the spur and spring of modem life in its greatest energy, and in 
those who are content to make a new Italy on the vast continent which an 
Italian gave to dvilization. 
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AN ENDOWMENT OF $400,000 FOR BOSTON UNIVERSITY- 
^nr^HE year 1909 muks the completion of forty years of history of Bos- 



X ton University. The records of the University during these four 
decades have been those of prophecy and at least of partial fulfilment. 
The growth of the University has been exceptionaL Each academic year 
has witnessed the gathering of hundreds of students from all parts of the 
nation, as well as from foreign lands, to avail themselves of the singular 
advantages of the University. The number of students has steadily increased 
year by year. The entrance class for this year in the College of Liberal 
Arts is 50 per cent higher than that of last year. Upwards of 1,500 students 
are in attendance in the various departments of the University. In view of 
the splendid history, steady growth, and the financial pressure to meet the 
immediate demands of the University, the Trustees have decided to raise 
an additional endowment fund of $400,000. One of the wise and S3rmpa- 
thetic Mends of the University heads the list of subscribers with a pledge 
of $40,000, on condition that the entire amount is raised by July i, 1910. 
The University merits the thoughtful consideration and financial support 
of generous-minded men and women. The citizens of Boston and the 
Commonwealths of New England have reason to be proud of this gr^it 
University, and doubtless they will respond generouidy to its enlarging 
needs. 



FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, Ph.D., Professor of Education in 
the Ohio State University, has just published, through the MacraiDan 
Company, a 300-page volume surveying the development of educational 
purpose and practice from prehistoric times to the rise of the monastic 
schools. The closing words of his preface express his indebtedness to his 
wife, whom many of the college alimmi will remember as Helen Wadsworth, 



Well aware of the dangers in treating so much in so slender a volimie. 
Dr. Graves has excluded whatever does not bear directly on the aim, the 
matter, the method, or the system of the several historic types of education. 
Here and there, it may be, the reader wonders whether statement of a peo- 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES'S "HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION." 
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pk's educational aim might not better foDow than precede description of 
its educational matter and method; but on the whole the reader must 
admire Dr. Graves's restraint and his wise choice from almost limitless 
masses of material. Where there is little to say, little is said. For instance: 
Chapter III. is thirty-five lines in length. 

The chapter given to Sparta and Athens is excellently planned. Pre- 
supposing but slight acquaintance with Greek history, it rapidly sketches 
in the needed background; it then proceeds with a dear account of actual 
practice in the earlier periods; next it presents the salient pedagogical doc- 
trines of Plato and Aristotle; and finally, turning again to practice, it por- 
trays the later schools of rhetoric and philosophy. The worth, indeed, of 
this one chapter must make the reader wish that some day Dr. Graves, 
keeping in full the promise of this book's title, may bring his "History of 
Education " down to the present day. W. M. W. 

THE LECTURES ON HEALTH. 

THE lecture by Piofessor William T. Sedgwick, of the Massadiusetts 
Institute ci Technology, on Friday afternoon, March 19, brought to 
a dose the series of lectures on Health ^ch have been given in the cdl^ 
during the present year. The lectures were of great practical value and of 
tlie falsest order; the speakers were acknowledged authorities in their 
several fields. While the audiences were fairly large, it IS a source of r^ret 
to those who secured the speakers that the rdentless pressure of coU^ 
woA prevented the attendance of many who would have been greatly 
benefited by these authoritative discussions of vital health problems. 

INFORMAL RECEPTIONS TO THE ALUMNI. 

THE alumni ci the College of Liberal Arts are cordially invited to at- 
tend the informal sodal hour at the Cdlege Building after the Friday 
afternoon meetii^ of the Philomathean, April 23 and May 14. 
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BACCALAUREATE SUNDAY. 

IT is a source of great disappointment that the audience on Baccalaureate 
Sunday is not representative of the whole University. For several years 
the attendance has been practically limited to the students and friends of 
the College of Liberal Arts. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
services of Baccalaureate Sunday are as fully a University fimction as those 
of Commencement Day. At other imiversities the grouping of Seniors 
from all departments at the Baccalaureate Service makes an impressive 
spectacle, and draws a crowded audience. In our own University the seats 
reserved for the graduating class are occupied almost exclusively by the 
representatives of the College of Liberal Arts, while a mere handful of 
Seniors from the other departments are scattered through the audience. It 
is the earnest desire of those who have charge of these exercises that the 
candidates for d^;rees from all departments of the University shall attend 
the services and shall occupy seats in that part of the auditorium which 
is reserved for them. With a view to securing the attendance of the Faculty 
of the Professional Schools, the exercises of the day are placed at 4 o'clock 
on Sunday afternoon, an hour when professional men are usually at 
leisure. The Baccalaureate Exercises of the present year will occur at 
4 P.M. on Sunday, May 30, in Jacob Sleeper Hall. President Huntington 
will deliver the address. It is earnestly hoped that the hall will be filled by 
the students, the graduates, and the friends of the University. 
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AN APPEAL FOR BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

THE readers of Bostonia will be interested in the appeal which the 
Univer^ty has just issued to the public-spirited men and women of 
New England and beyond. The Boston press has generously given promi- 
nence to the appeal, and editorial comments have been S3rmpathetic and 
cordiaL The Boston Herald of Saturday, March 27, manifests so Mendly 
and appreciative a spirit that although the editorial note is somewhat ex- 
uberant in its numerical statements, we take pleasure in quoting it in full: 
"Among Boston's several educational institutions of a high grade, one 
of the most n^idly developing during the forty years of its life has been 
Boston University. Its CoU^ate Department now has 1,500 students, and 
its Professional Schools are flourishing, conspicuously so the School of 
Theology. Like all such institutions, the University's needs surpass its 
capital, so steady is the demand for additional facilities, apparatus, and 
teachers. The Trustees, having determined to add $500,000 to the endow- 
ment, are making the claims of the University known in various ways. As 
tbdr cause is deserving, its needs will undoubtedly be met" 



AN ENTERPRISING CLASS. 

THE members of the Freshman class have earned the lasting gratitude 
of the coU^e by their enterprise and business ability in planning and 
carrying to successful completion the reception to their student friends 
outside the coU^e. The affair was managed with rare judgment, and the 
cordial welcome which the members of the class extended to their guests 
assured a delightful evening for all. The program was interesting and 
varied. Many of the guests were greatly impressed by the spacious pro- 
portions and the completeness of the equipment of the new building. The 
presence of ex-Governor John L. Bates as representative of the Corpora- 
tion, and the welcome which he extended to the guests, heartily seconded 
as it was by President Huntington and Dean Warren, gave dignity and 
authority to the occasion. The guests took away with them pleasant recol- 
lections of the generous and kindly social atmosphere of the college. We 
regard this gathering as one of the most promising and significant in the 
recent history of the college. 
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THREE NOTABLE CONCERTS. 

THE Department of Music of the CoU^e of Liberal Arts has already 
established a record for the high quality of its public redtals. The 
concerts of the present season fully maintained the standard set in previous 
years. These concerts were instituted primarily for the purpose of giving 
the students of the Department of Music an opportunity to hear authoritative 
interpretations of the works which had been studied in the classroom; 
the general public has been quick to take advantage of this opportunity to 
share the privil^;es of the students. The attendance has increased fxam 
year to year. At the concert this spring Jacob Sleeper HaU was com- 
fortably filled. The Department of Music has generously offered to devote 
to the Alumni History Professorship Fund the net proceeds of these con- 
certs. The expenses were large and the cost of tickets was put at a ncHninal 
figure to make it possible for the student body to attend. At the time of 
going to press the returns from the sale of tickets had not progressed suffi- 
ciently to make a financial statement possible in this issue of Bostomia; 
but, regardless of the actual amount of money which may be realized, the 
graduates and Mends of the University will feel grateful for the generous 
co5peration of the Department of Music in the cause which is just now 
uppermost in the minds of all who are connected with the college. 



INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL 

ARTS. 

THE graduates of the CoD^ of Liberal Arts will note with pleasure 
the increased attendance in this dq)artment of the University during 
the year now drawing to a close. The present Freshman class is znore 
than fifty per cent larger than that of the previous year. The number of 
students enroDed in the Teachers' Courses is neariy double that of the year 
before. There are many indications that the coU^ in its new location is at 
the beginning of an era of greatly enlarged activity. 



The Trustees of the University have sdd on satisfactory terms that 
portion of the old CoU^e Building which fronts on Somerset Street and 
was known as Jacob Sleeper Hall. The purchasers, the Boston Society ol 
Elks, have already taken possessicm of the property, and have b^un to 
make such alterations as are necessary to fit the building iot its new use. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

At the annual meeting ol the Board of Trustees ol the University, on Monday, 
January xx, the following officers were elected: Hoil John L. Bates, A.B., LL.D., 
picsident; Silas Pdrce, Esq., vice-president; WiUard T. Perrin, S.T.B., Ph.D., secre- 
tary; Richard W. Husted, Esq., treasurer; William E. Huntington, Ph.D., LL.D., 
member ex officio. Executive Committee: John L. Bates, Dillon Bronson, Charles 
Leeds, Silas Peirce, WiUard T. Perrin, William W. Potter, R. R. Robinson, Alonzo 
R. Weed; W. E. Huntington, ex officio. Finance Conunittee: Silas Peirce, R. R. Robin- 
aon, £. Ray Speare, Daniel G. Wing; John L. Bates, ex officio. Auditing Committee: 
Alonso R. Weed, Daniel G. Wii^. 

Mr. William Jackson Lowstuter was appointed Jacob Sleeper Fellow from the 
School of Theology. 

It was voted to establish the Prolesaor David Patten Scholarship. This scholar- 
ship, consisting of the income of $3,000 left by the late David Patten, is to be awarded 
only to young men studying for the ministry, or to young women preparing for mission- 
aiy work. Dr. Patten was from 1871 until 1880 Professor of Practical Theok)gy"in 
the School of Theok)gy, and was largely instrumental in securing the transfer of tiie 
School of Theology to Boston. 

The Rev. L. J. Bimey, of Maiden, was elected a Trustee of the University for a 
term of five years. Mr. Bimey received the degree of S.T.B. from the School of Theol- 
ogy in 1899. He is now pastor of the Centre Methodist Episcopal Church in Maiden. 

Rev. George C. Cell, Ph.D., was elected Assistant Professor of Historical Theology 
in ^e School of Theofe^. 

Assistant Prolesaor Dallas Lore Sharp was promoted to a full prof esaorahip in the 
Department of Eiiglish, College ol Liberal Arts. 

A measure was adopted by which the alumni of the School ol Medicine shall, in 
Ibe future, be more cbsely connected with the management of affairs in that depart- 



Tbe University observed the annual Day of Prayer for Colleges by a service in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on Thursday, February 11. In accordance with custom, the Faculty 
and students of the School of Theok)gy united in worship with the College of Liberal 
Arts. On the platform were seated President W. E. Huntington, ez-President W. F. 
Warren, Dean W. M. Warren, Professors S. L. Beiler, A. C. Knudson, and Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., of BrookHne, the preacher of the day. President Huntington in- 
troduced Dr. GifFord, who took as his text Psahn cziz. 130: "The entrance of thy 
words giveth light; it giveth understanding unto the simple." At the conchision of the 
■ermon President Huntington offered prayer and dismiaafd the audience with the 
benediction. 

Mr. Bliss Pterry, editor of the AOanUe Monikiy, will deliver the Commencement 
address on Wednesday, June a. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, Februaiy 17, President and Mrs. W. E. Huntington 
gave, at the School of Law, a delightful reception to the Trustees, the Faculty, the grad- 
uates, the undergraduates, and the friends of the University. President and Mrs. 
Huntington, with Dean and Mrs. M. L. Bigelow, welcomed the guests. Those who 
presided at the refreshment-tables were the following: Mrs. E. C. Black, Mrs. N. A. 
Kent, Mrs. J. L. Bates, Mrs. George Deffren, Mrs. G. SL Earl, Mrs. Brooks Adams, 
Mrs. Horace Packard, Mrs. H. P. BeUows, Mrs. G. C. Cell, and Mrs. A. C. Ejiudson. 

HU^The total attendance at the Unlvefsity during the present year is 1,562. This it 
an increase d Z03 over the figures of the previous year. A comparative table of the 
attendance during the years 1907-08 and 1908-09 follows: 







IQ08-OQ 


College of Liberal Arts 


589 


709 






313 


School of Theok)gy 


196 


217 




319 


282 






95 


Graduate School 


104 


91 






1,707 


Deduct for names inserted twice ... 


141 


I4S 




1,459 


1,562 



The Womaf^s Home Journal d Saturday, January 2, quotes from the Boston 
Herald of Dec. 20, 1908, the following letter which President W. K Huntington con- 
tributed to the Herald of that date in response to a request for an expression of his 
opinion on the subject of woman suffrage: 

"Equal suffrage for men and women seems to me a desideratum in a well-ordered 
republican form of government. If the franchise were granted to women probably all 
would not use this privilege; but this Is no argument, for all men do not exercise their 
right to vote. The class of thoroughly educated women is constantly Increasing In our 
country. There is no good reason why civic affairs should not feel directly the Influence 
of Intelligent women, when vast hordes of unintelligent men swarm to the ballot-box 
unchallenged. 

"It were well if Intelligence, not sex, could be made the qualification for the Amer- 
ican right of suffrage. As long as this is so Impracticable of application in any effective 
way, it seems like a fatuous thing to shut out the entire community of women, among 
whom there is so much of good sense, high-minded notions of social and dvic life, keen 
intelligence, and loyal citizenship." 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EPSILON CHAPTER. 



The annual meeting of the Epsilon Chapter of the Boston Uniyenitj Convoca- 
tion will be held at the College Building, Tuesday evening, June x. The same innova- 
tion that was tried at the December meeting will be on the program; namely, the hold- 
ing of the collation the first thing in the evening. The collation will be served by an 
excellent caterer at 6.30 promptly. At 7.15 a short business meeting will be held. At 
eight o'clock there will be a reception in the Claflin Room, with seven well-known faces 
in the receiving-line; and at 8.30 Professor B. P. Bowne will tell of his experiences in 
his recent travels around the world. It promises to be a very comfortable and home- 
like evening, and the tax therefor has been fixed at 75 cents. 



The Executive Conmiittee d Epsilon Chapter met in Dean Warren's office Thurs- 
day afternoon, February z8, and, i^ter a consultation with President Huntington and 
a careful consideration of the problem of a new edition of The EpsUon^ voted enough 
funds to equip the Alunmi Room at the College Building with the proper wooden in- 
dexes, files, and form-cards, so that the secretary may properly collate all the material 
now at hand. The new assistant. Miss Prior, is now at work on this task. It is planned 
to issue first a list of addresses, together with such other information as is at hand, and 
send the same to each living graduate of the college, with a request that corrections be 
sent to the secretary as soon as possible. When all replies are in and all the informa- 
tion from extraneous sources is obtained. The EpsUon will go to press. Two things 
ought to be understood: first, the most difficult part of the issuing of a new EpsUon is 
the correct recording of the degrees obtained by postgraduate studies at other univer- 
sities, and similar miscellaneous data; addresses are a comparatively easy matter to 
obtain; second, the correctness and the time of issue of the next EpsUon will be most 
distinctly in the hands of the graduates themselves. The committee will see that such 
data as it has are placed for correction in the hands of the people most capable of giving 
such aid. To refuse to give such assistance is to disqualify one from criticism of the 
correctness of this list Let us all helpl 

Miss Emma F. Lowd, '87, has recently been appointed First Assistant in English 
in the Washington Irving High School in New York City. This school is one of the 
largest in the dty of New York. Miss Lowd will have the supervision of the English 
work for nearly three thousand pupils, and will direct the work of twenty teachers in 
English, The appointment came as the result of the successful passing of a series of 
rigorous examinations. 



HowASD T. Crawtord, '96, 

President EpsUon Chapter. 



THE NEW EPSILON. 
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A DISTINGmSHED HONOR FOR PROFESSOR GEDDES. 



The October issue of BosTONiA contained the annoaDcemeiit that His Majesty 
King Victor Emmanuel m. of Italy, through His Excellency Senator Tommaso 
Tfttoni, Minister of Foreign AfEairs, and His Excellency the Italian Ambassador in 
Washington, Meyer des Planches, has been pleased to confer the honor of Knight of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy upon Professor James Geddes, Jr., for his efforts as a 
teacher, writer, and social worker in promoting Italian interests in America. 

The announcement that on Tuesday, March 3, Signor Gaetano Emilio Poccardi, 
the Italian Consul, would present the insignia drew an audience which con^>letely 
fiHed Jacob Sleeper HalL A notable feature of the gathering was the large number of 
Italian dtixens who by their presence attested their esteem for Professor Oeddes, and 
their appreciation of the distinguished honor which had been conferred upon him. 

The exercises were veiy impressive. On the platform were seated the members of 
the Faculty attired in academic costume. The stage was adorned with portraits of the 
King and Queen of Italy. Theflagsof Italy and of America were gracefully intertwined. 
The background of the stage was hui^ with scenery reprtaentii^ a street in an andent 
Italian town. 

President W. E. Huntington, in opening the exe r cises , gracefully referred to Pro- 
fessor Geddes's distinguished services as a scholar, as president of the Circok> Italiano^ 
and as a social worker among the Italians of Boston. He then introduced His Majestjr's 
representative in Boston, Signor Gaetano Emilio Poccardi, the Italian Consul, who, 
after a few remarks in English, gave in Italian an eloquent address which was heard 
with mariked attention and was frequently interrupted by applause. He then conferred 
vpon Professor Geddes the insignia of Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

In rqf>ly Professor Geddes delivered a feUdtous and thoughtful address vrhich is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose interest in Itafy and the Italian race never falters^ 
had fully expected to be present, but was prevented by inclement weather. The ad- 
dress which she had prepared especially in honor of this occasion will be found on 
another page of this number of Bostonia. 

At the conclusion of the addresses Mrs. Howe's "Battle Hymn of the Rqwhlic** 
was enthusiastically sung by the huge audience, and the exercises vrere brou^t to a 
coDchision by a ri^ng sahite to Professor Geddes and the Consukr representative of 
His Majes^ the Zing of Italy. 

At two o'ck)ck on the afternoon of the same day Professor Geddes was further 
honored by an elaborate luncheon, which mm served in his honor in one of the dty 
holds through the courtesy of Signor Orlandini Guidi. Among the distinguished 
guests were ex-Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., the Hon. Frank Leveroni, Professor G. 
Lanza, Dr. R. Brindisi, Signor MeUno-Rossi, Signor Gaetano E. Poccardi, and Vice- 
Consul Franceschini. The speakers were ex-Govemor Guild, Signor Vittorio Orlandini, 
and Professor Geddes. Toasts were offered to the President of the United States, thdr 
Majesties the King and Queen of Italy, the r$gio Console Signor Pdccardi, and to the 
guest of honor, Professor James Geddes, Jr. The dining-room wbm daborately decorated 
with the Italian and the American colors. In the adjoining corridor an orchestra ren- 
dered appropriate selections. 
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The table was onamented with Italian flags placed at the plate of each guest; 
roses, pinks, and pansies were strewn in profusion over the table. 

The Boston press devoted a generous amount of space to the exercises, and several 
d the papers published photographs of those who took part in the various functions. 
Professor Geddes received over one hundred letters and telegrams of congratulation. 
One of the most graceful manifestations of appreciation was the action of the members 
of Professor Geddes's class in Dante, who at the first ^>pearance of their instructor in 
the classroom after the conferring of the insignia presented him with an exquisite floral 
design so arranged as to represent the national cobrs of Italy. The speech of presenta- 
tion was made by Mr. L. H. Harris, a graduate student who is now pursuing advanced 
work in the University. 

PROFESSOR D. L. SHARP'S PROMOTION. 

At the annual meeting of the Board ol Trustees in January Assistant Prafesscar 
Dallas Lore Sharp, of the Department ol English, was advanced to a full professor- 
ship. Professor Sharp graduated from Brown University in the dass of '95, with the 
degree of A.B. In 1899 he received the degree of S.T.B. from Boston University. In 
1899 he was appointed Instructor in Rhetoric in the College of Liberal Arts; in 1901 
the title of his instructorship was changed to that of English Literature; in 1903 he was 
promoted to an assistant professorship in the same department; he filled that position 
until his advancement to a fuU professorship last January. Professor Sharp is the 
author of several widely known books. While a student in the School of Theok)gy he 
p«ibtished in serial form, in Tk$ NaUonal Maganm of Boston, a life of Christ, under 
the title ''Christ and His Time." During the years 1901-03 he was assistant editor of 
Ths YatMs Companion in Boston. In 1901 he published his first nature book, ''WHiA 
life Near Home" (Century Company, New York). This was foUowed by "Roof and 
Meadow," 1904 (Century Company, New York), and "The Lay of the Land," 1908 
(Houghton Miffin Co., Boston). The Century Company of New York have also pub- 
lished a sdiool edition of "Wild Life Near Home" under the title "A Watcher in the 
Woods." This work is widely used as a schoolbook,eq>eciatly in the Western Stales. 

VOCES ROMANAE. 

The "Scenes from Roman Life" given by the Department of Latin on the after- 
noon and evening of Friday, January 15, drew large audiences. It is estimated that 
neariy one thousand persons attended the two entertainments. The full program was 
as follows: I. Ex libro primo Horati Flacd carmen xiv cantabunt puelbe. 11. "Aman- 
tium irs amoris integratiost" m. Redtatio apud quendam Plini Secundi amicum in 
scsnis agetur. IV. Carmen Horati: "Aequam memento rebus in arduis servare men- 
tem." V. Ludus vel Orbili vel cuiusvis sceme committetur. VI. Carmen Horati: 
"O fons Bandusis splendidior vitro." VU. Servuls dolorem suum vultu gestuque 
expriment Vm. Horati Flacd Carmen Scculare cantabunt pueri puelheque. 
DC. Parasitus Plautianus secum bquetur. X. Carmen Horati: "Difibgere nives, 
redeunt iam gramina campis." XI. Quidam Horatio nomine tantum notus accurrit, 
sermo oritur de Macenate. Horatius abire cupit, sed frustra. Postremo adversarius 
ilhim in ius rapit XII. Grex spectatoribus gratias aget. 
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ANOTHER AWASD TO PROFESSOR KENT. 



The Committee of the Bache Fund of the National Academy of Arts and Sciences 
has awarded to Professor Norton A. Kent the sum of $170 in aid of research. This sum, 
added to the grant of $400 from the Rmnford Fund of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the gift of $200 from friends, will cover the cost of the apparatus re- 
quired for the investigation. 

The Bache Fund was founded in 1871, and, since that date, the committees in 
charge have awarded over $75,000 to scientific men in aid of their researches. 



The library is kept in the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. It con- 
sists of 600 vohimes, bound in Paris by Brentano. The books have been carefully 
selected from the best modem authors. Each volume is kept in a cloth case, precisely 
like those employed by the Booklover's Library. The terms of subscription are three 
dollars a year for those who desire to have the books delivered at tiieir residence. 
For subscribers who get their books directly from the shelves of the library the terms 
are one dollar a year. A catalogue and detailed information will be forwarded on 
request 

The Circoh lialiano di Boston^ the leading Italian society in the dty, of which Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is the founder and honorary president, b taking an interest in the 
library, and has recently subscribed twenty-five dollars for the purchase of additional 
new books. These works, the most recent in modem contemporary Italian literature, 
have just been selected with much care, and are now being bound and catak)gued; 
they will shortly be obtainable by all patrons of the library. It is the intention of 
those promoting the interests of the library to expend a certain sum of money annually 
for the purchase of the best and most recent Italian works. 

The number of students in attendance at the College of Liberal Arts during the 
present year is 709, an increase of 120 over the attendance for the previous year. For 
comparison, a detailed statement for the years 1907-08 and i^ic&-og is added: 



LIBRARY OF MODERN ITAIIAN LJTERATURE. 



Senior Class 

Junior Class . . 
Sophomore Class. 
Freshman Class. . 
Special Students 



66 

95 
7a 
8x 



loz 



68 

134 



A. Enrolled in the College only . . 

B. Enrolled in Teachers' Courses. 

C. Enrolled in other Departments 



79 
59 
137 



139 



lis 



97 



589 



71S 
3 



Counted twice 
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A unique feature in the sodal life of the college was the reception given on the 
evening of Friday, March 26, by the Freshman Class to their student friends outside 
the college. About two hundred invitations had been issued, and the responses were 
gratifyingly numerous. Of the hundred or more guests of the class, fully fifty were 
young men from neighboring high schools. The entire building was thrown open for 
inq)ection. In the early part of the evening a game of basket-ball between the Fresh- 
man class team and the team of the Medical School of the University drew a large 
company to the Rhodes Gymnasium. At the conclusion of the game the guests strolled 
through the classrooms and the scientific laboratories and then found their way to the 
lower hall ol the College Building, where refreshments were served. In the adjoining 
Gamma Delta Room the college glee club gave several vocal selections. The company 
then listened to addresses by Dean W. M. Warren, representing the college; President 
W. £. Huntington, for the University; and ez-Govemor John L. Bates, for the Trus- 
tees. A new Boston University song, written by Mr. Lynn H. Harris and sung to the 
tone of "Old Heidelberg," was an especially attractive feature of the literary program. 
Great credit is due to the class Committee of Arrangements and especially to Mr. 
H. R. Knight, president of the class and chairman of the Reception Committee. 

The Department of Music ol the college provided three chamber concerts during 
the months of February and March. The first concert was given on Thursday, Febru- 
ary zx, in Jacob Sleeper Hall. The artists were the Hoffmann Quartet and Mr. Richard 
Piatt, pianist The program was as follows: Quartet in C-Major, Mozart; Quartet, 
Op. 10, Debussy; Piano Quintet in A-Major, Op. 81, Dvorak. The second concert, 
Thursday, February 35, consisted of a Piano Recital by Miss Tina Lemer. Her pro- 
gram was the following: Adagio, B-Minor, Mozart; Caprice on Airs of Alceste, Gluck- 
Saint-SaSns; four Preludes, a Nocturne in E-Minor, and a Study in Thirds, No. 6, 
Op. 35, Chopin; Ballade, G-Minor, Grieg; Spinning-Song, Mendelssohn; Barcarolle, 
A-Minor, Rubinstein; two Paganini Studies, Liszt; Nocturne (Hohe Liebe), Liszt; 
Wedding March and "Dance of the Elves,'' Mendelssohn-Liszt At the third and 
last concert, on Thursday, March xz, Mr. Stephen Townsend, baritone, sang selec- 
tions from Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, and Strauss. He was accompanied 
•n the piano by Mr. J. Arthur Colbum. 

The annual KUUsch CoUegium in the College Building, on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 36, was attended by more than five hundred guests. The gathering was under the 
auspices of the Gamma Delta Society. The main corridor of the College Building was 
beautifully draped in red and white, the college colors. The Seniors received their 
guests in the front of the main reception-hall. Their decorations were in blue and gold, 
the class colors. The Juniors had decorated in Japanese style the Ganmia Delta Room 
for the reception of their guests. The Sophomores received in the rear comers of the 
main hall. Their decorations were principally in red. The Freshmen welcomed their 
guests in the Men's Assembly-room. 

The patronesses were: Mrs. W. M. Warren, Mrs. T. B. Lindsay, Mrs. F. Spencer 
Baldwin. Mrs. £. Charlton Black, Mrs. Robert E. Bruce, Mrs. A. H. Rice, Mrs. 
N. A. Kent The floral decorations were by linn; the music was furnished by Collins's 
Orchestra. 

Mr* WilUam T. Nelson, '05, is in the rubber business at Para, Brazil. 
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*^The Februaiy meetiog of the Boston Branch of the Aaiociation of Collegiate 
Ahimns was held on the afternoon of the thirteenth, in the Gamma Delta Room at 
Boston University. The meeting was opened bj the president, Mrs. Edith L]rnch 
Bolster. After the usual business, Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Efficiency of College Women, took charge of the program. She 
introduced the speaker of the afternoon, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, whose subject wa8» 
"Savings and Insurance — Necessary Expenditures." Mr. Brandeis compared the 
pension schemes of England, Germany, and Norway, and then outlined a plan for use 
in America which, he believes, promises a solution of the problem of old-age insurance. 
He mentioned with satisfaction the fact that the State ol Massachusetts had authorized 
savings-banks to issue policies of insurance and annuities. A discussion followed and 
several questions asked Mr. Brandeis served to throw much light upon this timely 
subject of savings-bank insurance. For further information, the Branch vras referred 
to a booklet on insurance and annuities issued by the State actuary, Mr. Robertson G. 
Hunter, i6z Devonshire St, Boston. 

The meeting closed vnth a report by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards on the progress of the 
study of the living wage in the other branches of the Association of Collegiate Alumme. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women was held on the afternoon of January i6, at the home of Mrs. Henry O. Cush- 
man, 516 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. The president. Miss Mary H. Ladd, presided 
and announced the program for the afternoon, which consisted of the annual reports 
of officers, interspersed vnth singing by Mrs. Jessie Morse Berenson, of Boston, and 
readings and monologues by Miss Irene Bewley, of the LeUnd Powers School ol 
Oratory. 

The annual report of the secretary. Miss Isabel P. Rankin, revievred the progress 
of the society during the year 1908. The report of the treasurer. Miss Grace B. Day, 
shovred the society to be in sound financial condition. The last report of the afternoon 
was that ol the chairman of the Beneficiary Committee, Mrs. Lyman C. Newell, which 
shovred the vital and extensive work of the society for needy and deserving young 
women students. The first part of the report, which dealt with the general woi^ ol 
the committee, shovred that Uie total sum of $1,440.50, which includes loans and schol- 
arships, had been expended during the 3rear to assist worthy students. This sum has 
helped thirty young women, chiefly Seniors and Juniors. The btft part of the report 
gave details of some interesting individual cases, and also included several touching 
letten of appeal from students, together with pleasing lettera of gratitude from bene- 
ficiaries. The meeting closed vnth the annual election of officers. 

A social hour foIk>wed, when all greatly enjoyed the charming hospitality of the 
hostess, Mrs. Cushman. 

The attendance on the Teachera' Courses during the first semester vras as follows: 
Anglo-Saxon — Beowulf, 9; Beginners' Course, 3; English — Shakespeare, 7; Literary 
Development in Britain, 20; Essayists and Letter- Writers of the Eighteenth Century, 7; 
French, 9; German — Composition, 8; Kulturhistorische Geschichte Deutschlands, 16; 
Elementary German, 8; Greek — Classical Greek Element in Modem Poetry, 4; 
Comparative Drama, 5; Italian, zo; Latin — Prose Composition, a; Music — Ele- 
mentary Harmony, 3; Public-School Instruction in Music, 3. 
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The Sod^t^ Internationale de Dialectologie Romane, founded in Halle, Germany, 
last year, for the purpose of investigating in the most scientific and thorough manner 
the entire Ronoance territory throughout the world, has just issued, as announced, its 
two quarterly publications, The BuUetin giving an account of world activities along 
Romance lines, and The Revue containing a number of articles on Volksliterature and 
Romance speech groups in different parts of the vast territory. This has been divided 
up into seventeen sections, each of which is in chaige of an editor, a specialist in that 
particular field. The seventeen speech sections of the world have been apportioned as 
follows: (i) Italy, C. Salvioni; (3) Switzerland (Roman), L. Gauchat; (3) French terri- 
tory, M. Roques; (4) Belgium, A. Doutrepont; (5) Canada, A. Rivard; (6) Provencal 
territoiy, unassigned; (7) Catalan, A. Alcover; (8) Roumanian, O. Densusianu; (9) 
Rheto- Roman, J. Jud; (10) Castilian (Spain and America), R. Men^ndez Pidal; (ix) 
Portuguese territory, J. Leite de Vasconcellos; (la) Portuguese outside of Europe, 
O. Nobiling; (13) Dalmatia and Albania, M. Bartoli; (14) Germany, B. Sch&del; (15) 
Austria-Hungary, unassigned; (16) Scandinavian countries and Finland, E. Staaff; 
(17) United States of America, J. Geddes, Jr. 

The third series of public lectures on Dante's "Inferno," under the auspices of 
the Circob Italiano of Boston, was given in Jacob Sleeper Hall during the months of 
February, March, and April. The lecturer was Professor Courtney Langdon, of 
Brown University. The programs were as follows: February 19, Canto zzii; March 5, 
Canto zziii; March 19, Canto zzvi; April 2, Canto xzvii. 

Professor Courtney Langdon, the lecturer, received his education in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and America. He received the degree of A.B. from Brown University in 1891. 
From 1883 until 1884 was instructor in Romance Languages in Lehigh University. 
From 1886 until 1890 he held a similar position in Cornell University. Since 1893 he 
has been Professor of Modem Languages in Brown University. 

The second annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Boston University on Saturday, February 13. 
Professor T. B. Lindsay, president of the section, called the meeting to order and gave 
an address of welcome to the members of the Association. An interesting feature of 
the program consisted of selections from ''Voces Romans" by members of Boston 
University: (a) Carmen Horati: "O fons Bandusiae splendidior vitro;" (b) "ServuUe 
dolorem suum vultu gestuque ezpriment" 

The Young Women's Christian Association of the college gave during the months 
of February and March a series ol informal teas to the ladies of the Freshman Class. 
Each member of the class received an invitation to one of these teas. The first, to which 
one third of the class was invited, was given on Thursday, February 25, at the Kappa 
Kj^>pa Gamma rooms; the second was given on Thursday, March 4, at the rooms of 
the Ganmia Phi Society; the last, on Thursday, March 11, at the Pi Phi rooms. 

At the inauguration of Rev. Francis John McConnell,~6.T.B. '97, Ph.D. '99, as 
president of De Pauw University, at Greencastle, Ind., Professor B. P. Bowne de- 
livered, on Tuesday, March 9, an address entitled "The Ideal of a .College Education." 

Mr. John L. Ellis, '05, b a student in the^Engineering Department of the Harvard 
Graduate School. 
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Among the lectures which P i t rf c a s or £. Chaxiton Black has given since the htft 
issue ol B06TONZA are the following: Three addresses before the Biookline H|gjh 
School Association under the following titles: "A Defence of Froude as Carole's 
Biographer/' "The Ethical Value of Humor," "Twentieth-Centuiy MiwtaVes about 
Shakeqieare;" The Waterbuiy (Conn.) Women's Chib, "Robert Louis Stevenson;'' 
The Watertown Women's Chib, "Four Centuxies of Scottish Humor;" The Tuesday 
Club of Marlborough, "Stevenson and Barrie;" The Lawrence Chib of South Boston, 
"The Ethical Vahie of Humor;" The Boston College Club, "Carlyle and His Biog- 
raphers;" The North Adams Normal School (two lectures), "Shakespeare," "Car- 
lyle;" Faknouth, Mass., "An Oration on lincobi;" Lexington, Mass., "A^Mcts of 
Modem Fiction." 

Professor C. B. Gulick, of Harvard University, delivered a lecture m Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, on Friday, March zs, under the auspices of the Sampi Chib. He took as his 
theme, "Some Survivab in Modem Greece of the Ancient Religion." 

Professor F. S. Baldwin has been appointed Lecturer in Sodokigy in Newton 
Theological Seminary for tiie coming term. His lectures will cover the field of Socialism 
and Social Legislation. 

Through the courtesy of Professor M. L. Perrin, who is a director of the Bostoner 
Deutscher Gesellschaft, the students of the College of Liberal Arts vrere invited to 
visit on Friday, March zs, the exhibition of Contemporary German Art in Copley 
Hall, Boston. 

Professor A. W. Weysse delivered a lecture before the Manchester Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Manchester, N. H., on Tuesday, March 9. He took as his theme, 
"A Zoological Visit to Bermuda." The Manchester Union of the following mormng 
contained a full and appreciative notice of the lecture. 

On Monday, March Z5, Professor F. S. Baldwin delivered an address on "Oki- 
Age Insurance and Pensions" before the New England Women's Chib of Boston. 

Dr. Charles D. Jones, '86, has been elected secretary of the recently organised 
Maiden (Mass.) University Chib. 

The Boston Evening Transcript of Wednesday, March 17, contained an article by 
Miss Grace A. Turkington, '00, entitled, "Help for College Girls." Miss Tuzkington 
also contributed to the Transcript of Wednesday, March 34, an article on Industrial 
Education, entitled "Trades for Our Boys." 

On Tuesday, March s. The Education Department of the Norwood Women's 
Club held a meeting at which graduates of various colleges described the equipnoent 
and the advantages of the institutions from which they had come. Boston University 
was represented by Mrs. J. Edward Plimpton (Ella A. Newhall, '95). By qtedal in- 
vitation the two lower classes of the Norwood High School were present. 

The aimouncement of courses offered by the University of Leipzig for the winter 
semester Z908-09 contained the name of Mr. James Davies, '00, who, as Lector Pul>> 
licus, gave the folbwing courses: Longfellow, with outline of American Literary His- 
tory; Modem English Writers; Englisches Praktikum (fttr Studierende aller Fakul- 
t&ten), Englisches Seminar II abteilung (fOr Neuenglisch). 
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Pro fe sgor A. W. Weysse is giving during the present semester a new course entitled 
"Delineation." The course consists of one lecture per week, and a minimum of two 
hoars of practice-work. The lecture gives a concise history of drawing and painting 
from the earliest times to the present, with a discussion of the characteristics of the 
■evermi grand modes of painting, and some analysis of the works of the great masters. 
Several hundred pictures have been secured in illustration. The practice-work includes 
drawing in pencil and in pen and ink, with practice in light and shade and in water- 
colors. 

Among the addresses which Professor Dallas Lore Sharp has recently delivered 
are the following: April z, an address on " John Burroughs the Nature Writer," before 
the New England Southern Conference; April 29, an address on a nature topic 
before the Oki South Chib in Boston. 

On Sunday, May 30, he is to deliver the Memorial-Day Oration before the Grand 
Army Post in tiie "Oki Ship Church," in Hingham, Mass. 

Mr. WUiam U. Swan, dty editor of the Associated Press, addressed the class 
in Journalism on Wednesday, February 3, on "The Organisation and Work of the 
Associated Press." On Wednesday, March 27, Mr. Edwin J. Park, staff reporter on 
tha Boston G^obf, spoke to the class on "The Qualificatk>ns of the Journalist" 

On Sunday, March 32, Professor Borden P. Bowne delivered in the hall of the 
Twentieth Century Chib a lecture on "Our Brotherhood with Japan." This address 
was the first in a course of five Sunday afternoon lectures on "The Brotherhood of 
Nations," arranged by the Free Religknis Association. The other speakers were: Rev. 
James L. Barton, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and Mr. Edward B. 
Drew. 

On Friday, February 5, Professor F. S. Baldwin gave a reading from Kipling's 
poems before the Young Women's Christian Association of the College of Liberal 
Arts, lor the benefit of the Silver Bay Fund. Professor Baldwin's reading was supple- 
mented in an effective manner by Professor John P. Marshall's accompaniment on the 
piano. In connection with the reading of three of Kipling's poems. Professor Marshall 
played music of his own composition. 

Miss Helen Josephine Emerson, '08, was married to Mr. Harry Wilde Kendall, 
00 Tuesday, January 20, at Newport, N. H. 

The annual concert by the College Glee Club of Boston University was given in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on Tuesday, February 16. Those taking part were the foUowing: 
first tenors, Leon E. Baldwin, Russell T. Hatch, Harry D. Rudolph; second tenors, 
Philip A. Goold, H. T. Jackson, Wilbur S. Deming; baritones, J. Franklin Haas, 
Charles A. Wilson, Harold H. Sharp; basses, Frederic T. Reynolds, Brenton C. Patter- 
son, Clyde B. Morgan; reader, Harry H. Briggs; pianist, Ray W. Spalding; leader, 
Russell T. Hatch; manager, Harold H. Sharp. 

Miss Margaret Tyacke, '97, is now engaged in library work In the Bureau of Trade 
Relations of the State Department in Washington. 

At the last Conunencement of New York University Mr. Charles C. Delano, Jr., 
'98, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Phik>sophy for special study in Greek. 
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SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 



The Faculty of the School of Theology have issued the following o6kial notice: 

It is fitting that the close of the seventieth year of our School of Theology should be 
specially celebrated. It should fire all hearts with grateful joy to find that Ahna Mater's 
present attendance is greater than at any previous date in her histoiy, and, so far as 
known, greater than that of any like institution in the New World. During the last 
four years the enrolment has risen from x8o to 317. The just issued annual report of 
the conference visitors gives strong assurance that the quality of her work has fully 
kept pace with this remarkable growth. 

The approaching anniversary reunions should be at once memorial and memorable. 
The birthyear of the school was 1839; the birthyear of the University, 1869; the birth- 
year of the second series of seven decades, just now beginning, is 1909. It is therefore 
a most fitting year in which to begin the execution of the new plan recently elaborated 
and adopted at an annual meeting of the Alpha Chapter, with the hearty codperation 
of the Theological Faculty and of the University Trustees. The main feature of this 
plan is to ask each class graduated to hold at the school a class-reunion every tenth 
year; also eveiy twenty-fifth and fiftieth. This year, accordingly, we hope to see, at 
commencement. May 31- June 3, happy reunions of the following classes: 1859, '69, 
'79} '84* 'S91 and '99. Free lodgings will be provided for as many as the vacanci e s in 
the hall may allow, and further hospitalities are promised by neighboring pastors and 
churches. Our aim will be to accommodate alunmi from the various parts of New 
England two nights, Monday and Tuesday; others from a greater distance four nights, 
Saturday, May 39, to the morning of Wednesday, Conmiencement-Day. 

In view of the pressure of ofl&ce work immediately before Conmiencement, alumni 
intending to respond to this invitation are requested to notify the Acting Dean, S. L. 
Beiler, D.D., 73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, as early as possible. 

The annual meeting of the University Convocation will occur as usual on Wednes- 
day, June 3, at three o'clock. The banquet will be held at six o'clock, Tuesday eve- 
ning, June I, the place to be designated later. The Commencement Oration will be de- 
livered by Dr. Bliss Perry, Editor of The AOantic MotMy. 

Through the thoughtful generosity of Mr. R. R. Robinson, of Maiden, a Trustee 
of the University, the Faculty and students of the School of Theobgy were the guests 
of the Methodist Social Union at the regular meeting of Monday, February 25. Among 
the distinguished persons present were President McConnell of De Pauw University, 
Bishop John W. Hamilton, Rev. Dr. Conrad, of Boston, Rev. Dr. Gibbs, president of 
the Baptist Sunday School Union, and Mr. Alexander and Mr. Naftzger, who were 
prominently engaged in the Chapman-Alexander evangelistic meetings. President 
McConnell delivered the address of the evening. He took as his theme "The Honesty 
of Uncobi." It was a masterly address, original in a field where originality can scarcely 
be hoped for at this late day. 

At the annual meeting of the Trustees, in January, Rev. George C. Cell, Ph.D., 
who was appointed last fall Instructor in Church History for the present year, was ad- 
vanced to an assistant professorship in this department The October issue of Bos- 
TONiA contained a sketch of the academic career of Dr. Cell. 

Rev. Isaac T. Headland, S.T.6., '90, professor in the University of Peking, con- 
tributed to the April Century an article on "The New Ruler of China." 
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The Annual Senior Banquet of the School of Theology was held Thursday evening, 
January 3X. Mr. F. C. Reynolds, class president, was toastmaster. Toasts were given 
by Mr. W. M. Gilbert and Mr. G. W. Barney, for the students, and by Piofessois 
Borden P. Bowne and Geo. C. Cell, for the Faculty. Mr. Gilbert S. Coz, of Kansas 
City, rendered Mendelssohn's "It Is Enough." The Senior Class numbers upwards of 
fifty-eight members. One of the features of the evening was a vote by States, from 
which it was found that most of the States of the Union, besides some foreign countries, 
were represented. 



The new court work that has been begun in the Law School this year has already 
proven itself to be an admirable addition to the regular work of the school, and has 
aroused great interest and enthusiasm among the students engaged in the work. 

The organization of the courts is simple but thorough. There are three courts 
for undergraduates, modeled upon the Massachusetts Courts, an inferior trial court 
(of which the Boston Municipal Court is taken as the type), the Superior Court, and the 
Supreme Court. 

The practice in these courts is conducted in accordance with the actual practice 
in the State courts, the rules of which are followed strictly, as are also the statutes with 
reference to practice and pleading. 

Each court has its clerk, who is required to conduct his office in strict accordance 
with the conduct of the offices of the clerks of courts in this State. A sheriff and a con- 
stable are appointed from the student body, with the powers such officers have in prac- 
tice. 

Cases are assigned to the student, beginning in his second year, which cases are 
to be undertaken without suggestion or explanation, in the Mimicipal Court. At least 
four cases are assigned to each student in his second year to be tried in this cotirt, as 
counsel for the plaintiff in two and as counsel for the defendant in two. The student is 
required to take entire charge of, and to be responsible for, his case, and is expected to 
see to it that his four cases are disposed of in the Municipal Court and appealed to the 
Superior Court before the end of tiie second year. 

The Third- Year Class are expected to carry forward in the Superior Court the 
pending appeals from the Municipal Court at the begiiming of the third year, and 
also to begin action, originally in the Superior Court, in as many cases, at law and in 
equity, as may be found desirable. The trials in the Superior Court follow the order 
of those in the Municipal Court, except that each student will have the opportunity — 
or will be required, as may be deemed expedient — to try one case before a jury which 
will be drawn from the lower classes. 

In taking a case to the Supreme Court, exceptions are claimed in the Superior 
Court, and a bill of exceptions prepared and filed as required by the statute, and 
allowed by the Superior Court. The case is then entered in the Supreme Court accord- 
ing to rule, and a brief prepared. 

The cases assigned are the study cases in the various subjects of the first two 
years, in order to give a review of the work of these years before the student leaves the 
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school Procedure will be suggested such as to give the student ezperience in the more 
common matters of practice which he will encounter in his first years of practice. 

Very little suggestion is given to the student in the conduct of his case exoqjt at 
the hearing thereon, the purpose being to have the student learn by his own mistakes 
and to have him feel the responsibility of his own case. Record is kept of the work 
of each student, in order to teach by experience the penalties which are imposed in 
practice for negligence or a failure in punctuality. 

There is also a court, called the Master's Court, for the conduct of cases to be 
assigned to candidates for the higher degrees. The jurisdiction of this court may be 
Federal or State, according to the particular case. 

Ex-Governor John D. Long addressed the Law School on Tuesday, February x6, 
on "The Lawyer's Relations to His Clients." 

This was one of a series of lectures given by prominent members of the bench 
and bar dealing more particularly with the lawyer's relations and duty to society. The 
moral aspect of this relation is being strongly emphasized in the various addresses 
given. 

Messrs. Moorfieki Storey and Louis D. Brandeis have already addressed the school, 
and addresses are expected in the near future from Hon. Herbert Parker and Hon. 
Albert E. Pillsbury, from Judge Arthur P. Rugg, of the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, from Judge L. E. Hitchcock, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, and 
from Judge DuBois, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 

On Monday, January i8, the Hon, Moorfieki Storey, of the Boston bar, addressed 
the Law School upon "The Lawyer's Relation to the State." This lecture is the first 
in a course designed to bring before tiie student body the moral duty of the lawyer, 
both before the courts and in public life. 

The general subjects will be "The Lawyer as a Leader" (i) in the administration 
of justice and (a) in public life. 

Under the first head will fall (i) the lawyer's relation to his clients, (2) his relation 
to the courts. Under the second head, (z) his relation to his neighbors, (2) his relation 
to the State. 

The course will be given by several of the leaders of the Suffolk Bar and by judges 
of the Massachusetts Courts. 

The recently issued catalogue of the Imperial Pd-Yang University of Tientsin, 
China, is of interest from the fact that this is the first Chinese University to contain a 
law department, and the only Chinese University where the principles of American 
law are studied. 

It is also worthy of note that the Law School of the Imperial Pei-Yang University 
uses for the class-room Dean Bigek>w's cases on Bills and Notes and his text-books on 
Torts and Wills. 

Assistant Professor John E. Macy of the Law School is engaged in the preparation 
of a new edition of Elliott on Pubh'c Corporations for the law publishers Callaghan & 
Company of Chicago. This new edition is designed for use in law schools. The present 
edition is to be revised and enlarged and brought down to date. 

Mr. Henry Irving Twiss, A.B. '00, M.D. '03, has begun the practice of medicine in 
Seattle, Wash. He will limit his practice to Orthopedic Surgery. 
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Professor Theodore P. Ion, Lecturer on International Law, spent a week in 
Nebraska investigating tiie recent Greek riots in South Omaha. 

Prolessor Ion went to Nebraska to ascertain for the Greek government the total 
damage suffered by the Greek subjects, preparatory to lajring the case before the State 
Department through the Greek minister. The United States government will be asked 
to make restitution for the damage suffered by the Greek subjects in South Omaha. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The medical friends of Dr. Walter Wesselhocft, of Cambridge, gathered, on the 
evenii^ of March 3, at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, to the number of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, for the purpose of tendering to him a complimentary banquet 
upon the fiftieth anniversaxy of his entrance into the medical profession. The occasion 
was one of tiie pleasantest that has occurred in homoeopathic circles for a long time. 
Many expressions of gratitude and esteem were noted from all present. The presiding 
officer, Dr. John P. Sutherland, introduced as the speakers Drs. John L. CofiSn, Fred- 
erick B. Percy, H. P. Belbws, and Wesley T. Lee. The feature of the evening was the 
presentation to the guest of honor of a bving-cup suitably inscribed, and bearing with 
it the good will of nearly two hundred physicians who united in procuring it 

Dr. WessePioeft responded briefly, expressing his appreciation of the courtesy 
rendered. Such a celebration was certainly fitting, as probably no one now living in 
New England has given more time, eneigy, and thought to the advancement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, the Massachusetts Homoeopadiic Hospital, and 
b o mcBopathy in general, than has the distinguished redpient^of this honor. 

' The pathok)gical exhibit of Boston University which received the medal at the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis has by request been included in the New York 
TobercukMb Exhibit, and is at present on exhibition in Philadelphia. Much credit and 
many words of commendation have been received by the school authorities concerning 
this. The attendance at these two exhibitions, exclusive of that in Washington, will be 
in the neighborhood of 1,400,000 people. 

A Geburtstags-Tanzkr&nschen in honor of the medical reformer Samuel Hahne- 
mann will be held at the Hotel Somerset, in Boston, on Thursday, April 22, under the 
au^Mces of the New Ei^land Hahnemann Association. Among the objects of the cele- 
bration as stated in the official announcement is the following: "To create and help 
maintain a living and vital interest in Boston University School of Medicine, which is 
in Bead of funds with which to pay its mortgage debt, to add to the equipment of its 
laboratories, to purchase books for its library, to furnish scholarship-aid to needy stu- 
dents, and to establish endowments for professorships." 

A very interesting meeting of the Boston Homoeopathic Medical Society was held 
in the Natural History Rooms on Thursday evening, March 4. The speaker was Dr. 
Royal E. Copeland, Dean of the New York Homoeopathic Medical College, who gave 
an address upon "The Reasonableness of Homoeopathy ." In this address the speaker 
showed how in practice along the lines of homoBopathic precepts the results of the latest 
scientific investigations are bearing out the contentions. 

A large audience showed keen interest in the paper, which was freely discussed. 
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Among the spring announcements of 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company is a 
new book by Professor B. P. Bowne, enti- 
tled Studies in Christianity. The 
work consists of a series of studies deal- 
ing with such topics as "The Christian 
Revelation," "The Incarnation and the 
Atonement," "Christian Life," "The 
Modem Conception of the Kingdom of 
God," "The Church and Moral Prog- 
ress," "The Church and the Truth." 

John Burroughs has this to say about 
Professor Dallas Lore Sharp's new book, 
Tlie Lay of tlie Land: "He is 
making excellent literature out of his 
nature-lore. His chapters are as full of 
wit and humor as they are full of keen 
observation. The nature-fakers will not 
love him, but all true nature-lovers will." 

Mr. Leonard P. A3rres, '03, formerly 
General Superintendent of Schools for 
Porto Rico, has brought out in joint 
authorship with Luther H. Gulick, M.D., 
formerly Director of Physical Training in 
the New York Public Schools, a book en- 
titled Medical Inspection of 
Schools* The work appears as a pub- 
lication of the Russell Sage Foundation 
(Charities Publication Committee, New 
York). 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D, '93, 
Professor of the Histoiy of Education in 
the Ohio State University has just pub- 
lished a History of Education 
(The Macmillan Company, New York). 

The article by Professor James Ged- 
des, Jr., on Educational Advan- 
tages for American Students 



in France^ which originally appeared 
in BosTONiA (October, 1903, January 
and April, 1904), has been published by 
the author in pamphlet form. After the 
original publication in Bostonia the 
article was reproduced with considerable 
alterations and additions in The Waverley 
Magtuine (September, October, and 
November, 1908), the oigan of The North 
American Teacher^ League, In the 
pamphlet just issued the article has been 
thoroughly revised, considerably aug- 
mented, and brought down to the present. 

Volume DC of Karl VollmdUer's Kri- 
tische Jahresbericht iiber die 
Fortscliritte der romanischen 
PliilolOgrie, which has just appeared, 
contains an article by Professor James 
Geddes, Jr., of sixty-one pages covering 
the literaiy output in French Canada for 
the years 1905 and 1906. Three hundred 
and twenty-one contributions are num- 
bered and reviewed critically. The works 
dealing with phik>k>gical or linguistic 
matters receive fuller attention, but in- 
tellectual activity in any department of 
science b also the subject of more or less 
extended conmient The progress made 
in education and abng scientific lines in 
French Canada within twenty years can 
clearly be traced by comparing the recent 
articles with those furnished the tJah* 
resbericht by the same writer several 
years ago. 

Professor L3rman C. Newell's Inor- 
Sranic Cliemistry for CoUegres 
has just come from the press. It is a 
text-book of nearly six hundred pages, 
and is intended for use in higher institu- 
tions of learning. 
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THE COHERENT LIFE. 
Professor Bliss Perry, LL.D. 

[Abstract of the Commencement Address, delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Wednesday, Jmie 2, 2909.] 

READERS of Carlyle'8 Journal may recall a certain passage written 
^ in October, 1841. Carlyle was then forty-five. He was now reading 
and meditating upon the subject of Oliver Cromwell, but had put nothing 
effectively upon paper. On Oct 3, 1841, he records his lack of energy 
aDdper8everance:''Iti8astrangeincoherency, this position of mine; . . 
and then he adds this flashipg sentence, which shall be our theme to-day: 
**BMi whai is life, except the kflU^ing up of incoherences into coherence? 
CamageJ'* 

Our mortal task, then, is to bring order out of chaos, consistency out 
of inconaistency. The ideal life, for the individual and for society, is the 
oobmaat life. These words will suggest, perhaps, those other counsels of 
perfection, "the strenuous life,'' and "the sin^>le life.'' The doctrine of 
the streniious life" was one of the most superfluous goq)els ever preached 
to the American pec^le. "The simple life" was, and is, more gracious in 
its invitation to the spirit; but as a practical programme it has its difficul- 
ties. "Simple" may mean bare, barren. The attempted aimplificatioii 
of soddy has before now brushed away not only useless heirlooms, but 
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also the structural supports of dyilizadon. Simplificatioii may become a 
mere fad. Neverthdess, the theory of simple living has its value. 

Yet the coherent life is a clearer working model Coherence is not op- 
posed to manifold variety of organization and capacity, but it does suggest 
the presence of some unifying principle, and the ability not only to plan 
one's work, but to woric one's plan. Engineers affirm that a ship ''finds 
herself" after a voyage or two; tfiere is a subtle adjustment of part to part, 
until all the mechanism seems to take on personality. "She," not "it," 
breaks the record. A man "pulls himsdf together" after some disinte- 
grating experience. He adjusts himsdf to the altered additions, and lives 
OQce more a coherent life. 

Thomas Carljie's own experience, in fact, affords a good illustratioQ 
of the laborious search after a harmonious adjustment of character to 
circumstance. He studies for the ministry; teaches school; studies min- 
eralogy and higher mathematics; studies law; tries fcHr a professorship (rf 
astronomy. None of these omventional paths lead him anjrwhere. And 
then comes, one day, that psychological e]q>erience which made all ex- 
temal choices easier henceforward. It was the Ldth Walk revdation, 
afterward transferred to a memorable page of Sartor Resartus. "I found 
it," he says, "to be essentially what Methodist people call their 'conversion.' 
. . . And there burnt accordingly a sacred flame of joy in me." In another 
passage of hb Rtmimscences Caiiyle reverts to this inner conquest in this 
fashion: "I, poor, obscure, without outlook, almost without worldly hope, 
had become independent of the world. ... I had, in effect, gained an 
immense victory. ... I then fdt, and still feel, endlessly indebted to 
Goethe in the business." 

The mind of Goethe, calm, coherent, beneficent, is to be traced through- 
out that other chapter of Sartor Resartus entitled "The Everlasting Yea." 
Its dear-toned message rang through New England seventy yeais aga 
"'Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.' . . . There is in man a Higher 
than Love of Happiness: he can do without happiness, and instead thereof 
find Blessedness. . . . Love not pleasure; love God. This is the Everias^- 
ing Yea wherein all contradiction is solved." . . . And that wonderfd 
chapter doses with sentences in which the practical maxims of Goethe are 
blended with the mystical utterances of the New Testament: " Be no longer 
a chaos, but a world. . . . Produce,produce; work while it is called to-day; 
for the night cometh wherein no man can work." 

To those of us who are responsive to such moods of doquent trans- 
cendentalism, the passages which I have taken from Cariyle may seem to 
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be an end of the whole matter. No one would deny that the indnridual 
ought to be at peace with himsdf, and that he should work in hannony 
with the general scheme of things. But to put the doctrine into practice 
is for most of us a matter of supreme difficulty. As we look out upon hu- 
man society, its incoherence is one of its most striking characteristics. Ours 
is a world of square p^ and round holes; a world of misfits. To men of 
a certain type of imagination life looks so serious that it must be a joke. To 
imaginations of another type life would be a joke if it were not so serious. 

U, on the other hand, we turn away from the picture of contemporary 
society, and look backward to some golden age of accepted theory and 
harmonious practice, we cannot find it. No epoch is more frequently 
sdected as a pattern of a successful modus vivendi than the first half of the 
eighteenth century in England. Let us glance at it for a moment The 
country was at peace. It was proq>erous. The standard of physical com- 
fort rose. Political forces seemed at an equilibrium. Both parties were 
weary of the political extravagances and enthusiasms of the seventeenth 
century. England was sick of governmental experiments. It accepted the 
tenet that the House of Conunons was the voice of the people, and it al- 
lowed a shrewd, pacific Cabinet Mnister like Robert Walpole to direct the 
House without scrutinizing the means employed. Everywhere the spirit of 
successful compromise prevailed. Poets wrote to please ''the town;" and 
just as the expert spectators of a tennis-match follow and applaud the 
clever strokes of the players, so did London town follow and applaud the 
sallies and vdleys of little Mr. Pope. They all knew the game. Indeed 
it was much the same game everywhere, whether played by poet or pd- 
itidan, parson or philosopher. 

This English eighteenth century, then, in its earlier decades afforded 
the rare q>ectacle of an apparently coherent organism. In its own opinion 
its ideals were liberal. Its temper was not unkindly. It believed in science. 
It was, indeed, that "excellent eighteenth century.'' 

Now what was the matter with it? Why was it that this platform of 
coaq>romise was destined to sink and disappear? The answer will help 
us to understand the limitations, as well as iht usefulness, of schemes for 
social coherence. 

And the answer, I suppose, will be something like this: The English- 
men of that age were bound to discover the presence of facts which their 
formal systems failed to make room for. For instance, they distrusted 
emotion. They disliked the mysterious, the vague. But though they thus 
closed the door on the invisible, the supernatural, it took its revenge by 
oeepii^ back under the threshold. For this yearning fcHr emotional satis- 
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faction is also a fact to be reckoned with. Passion^ imagination, once more 
took possession of that resectable, swept-and-gamished eighteentb-ce&- 
tury mind, and the age came to a close in the full tide of romantic enthusi- 
asm and extravagance. 

If we turn to the rdigious or social history of that century we find pre- 
cisely the same development. The formal social framework becomes 
everywhere too rigid for the expanding inner life. Order and regularity 
are all admirable if they do not grow tyrannous; but the symmetrical must 
sometimes yield to the vital. And vitality is forever imfolding new and 
unimagined perfections of symmetrical design. Nature will have her way. 
She has her own logic. Earthquakes are caused by the effort of the earth's 
crust to adjust itself to changing conditions of pressure. It is a titanic effort 
to knit up incoherence into coherence. This is the old stoiy of revolutions. 
Was not the political cataclysm with which the eighteenth century closed 
a sort of clumsy earthquake effort to bring political S}rstem8 into harmony 
with economical and social facts? 

The lesson of om* own political history is equally emphatic upon this 
point. Theory must rhyme with fact. To the dispassionate reader of to- 
day Webster's Seventh of March speech meets every intellectual test. It 
argues that the pledges of law and contract should be fulfilled, in the in- 
terests of harmony and peace. The union of the States must be maintained 
by the performance of constitutional obligations. Or, to be more specific, 
''There has been foimd at the North," says Mr. Webster, "a disinclination to 
perform fully constitutional duties in r^ard to the return of perscms bound 
to service who have escaped into the free States." In complaining of this 
evasion of plain duty, ''the South, in my judgment," says Mr. Webster, "is 
right, and the North is wrong." No abler argument for political coherence 
was ever made. The Fugitive Slave Law was passed. But now listen to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's opinion of that law: "The Act of Congress of 
Sept. i8, 1850, is a law which every one of you will break on the 
earliest occasion ... a law which no man can obey without loss of self- 
respect." The North had to choose between the coherent constituticmal- 
ism of Webster and the apparent anarchy commended by Emerson. I say 
"apparent" anarchy, because on that issue surely Seward was justified in 
claiming that there was a "higher law." The "poor heathenish Kentuck- 
ian" in "Uncle Tom's Cabin," who helped Eliza up the ncHth bank of the 
Ohio River, remarked, "I don't see no kind of 'casion for me to be hunter 
and catcher for other folks." He had no guidance but his natural instinct 
of pity, yet the civilized world l(»g since decided that the Eentuckian was 
right and the great Defender of the Constitution was wrong. 
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When we agree, therefore, to praise the principle of coherence we must 
make one reaervatioo. Our pattern of behavior and conduct must not be 
too small. Vitality is the essential thing. The plant is worth more than 
the pot What seems incoherent often seems 80 because it is full of matter; 
just as people sometimes stutter because they have so much to say. Hu- 
man society advances irregularly. Its alignment is alwajrs imperfect. 
There is incoherent eneigy enough all around us; there is a constant lack 
of disciplined eneigy. 

We need coherent thought no less than united action. We are constantly 
in need of some new synthesis, some rearrangement of fact But when the 
new idea sounds it is puzzling, disruptive. Successive generations fail to 
understand each other. Fathers and sons often q>eak tragically different 
dialects. The new facts, new experiences, new interpretations, bring not 
peace, but a sword. To reverent minds of one generation the doctrine of 
evolution seemed litde less than atheistic; to the equally reverent minds of 
the next generation it has become a hypothesis which explains, relates, 
codrdinates, brings coherency out of incoherency, and justifies the patient 
ways of God to man. 

I have ventured at such length to illustrate the struggle between co- 
herency and confusion in organized society because it bears upon the prac- 
tical problems which confront those young men and women who are now 
leaving the University behind them. They are to find their places in a 
world which has alwajrs been characterized by its incoherency, and yet one 
which has always struggled toward consistency and order. Into this puz- 
ding play and counterplay of forces our imiversities send annually their 
r^;iments of recruits. Temporarily, at least, they cannot be said to 
simplify the situatira. The youthful graduate, with all his virtues, is sel- 
dom regarded as a pattern of coherent behavior. So persistent, in fact, is 
his inconsistency that Plato's witty portrait of the Greek imdeigraduate 
is as lifelike as if it were sketched this morning: ''He lives through the day, 
indulging the appetite of the hour. . . . IBs life has neither order nor law; 
so he goes continually, and he terms this joy and freedom and happiness." 
But this is not quite the whole story. Youth is forever incoherent because 
uncertain of its aim; yti it is also incoherent because it is alive. The under- 
graduate with a formal, pigeon-holed mind is likely to lead his class at 
twenty. At forty he often finds himself a clerk for life. And, on the other 
band, eveiy collie teacher remembers pupils whose undeigraduate heads 
were like a giri's upper bureau drawer, but who by gift of some ultimate 
sorting ability are now leading their professions. 
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The jrouDg men and youi^ women who take their d^rees to-day are 
full of unclassified ideas, of unassorted impulses. Leaders in the educa- 
tional world have been debating theories, experimenting with programmes, 
wondering what studies are best. Meanwhile the graduates are only half 
educated. Your salvation lies in the fact that jrou realize it Your choices 
at the educational bargain-counter which now stretches from the Kinder- 
garten to the University have been necessarily random. But, after all, thqr 
have been yoiu^. If any educational theory whatever has emerged hom 
the turmoil it is this: that even an incoherent liberty is better than the <dd 
superimposed uniformity. 

Whenever you have left your incoherent studies \od% enough to ob- 
serve the world of business and politics you have found there, likewise, a 
decade of chaos. It has been a decade of excited denunciation and "ex- 
posure." Old codes of procedure seem inadequate, for the facts and con- 
ditions of our daily life are rapidly changing. The conservative mind is 
puzzled. 

Now what is the practical lesson of this omtemporary incoherence? 
Is it not that the undefeated idealism of the American people is quite will- 
ing to turn and overturn until a better basis for social justice shall be found ? 
The necessity for mutual understanding, for respect for law, is dictated by 
actual lawless situations. We need, just as the English eighteenth century 
needed and found, a working platform, a modus vivendi; but we shall 
have studied that century in vain if it has not taught us that all such work- 
ing theories must be broad enough to include the whole range of ascertain- 
able social fact. 

If there is reason for perplexity, therefore, as you face the confused 
issues of the present hom*, there is also reason for rejoicing. Beneath the 
surface of selfish and cynical discussion there are streams of right tendency. 
You must penetrate to them. If you are shocked at the inequalities of the 
human lot, then do something to adjust those inequalities. Take one ex- 
ample, only, of national incoherency. We create a fighting class, exhort 
it to shoot straight and shoot first — and then pray in chiuch for the bless- 
ings of peace. If you think such action not only incoherent but blasphe- 
mous, then say so. But do not stop with the talking; woA constructivdy 
with your neighbors to straighten the tangled web of national jealousy and 
suspicion. 

We come back thus to our starting-point: a lonely scholar in his study, 
heartening himself by the thought of the universality of the struggle be- 
tween disorder and order. "What is life, except the knitting up of inco- 
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herences into coherence? Courage I" I should be imtrue to the central 
tftfirhing of Carlyle if I did not remind you that it is action which brings 
the only solution of the mysteries and contradictions of the human spec- 
tacle. 

We find oiur job, ordinarily^ by working at it, and we simplify it as we 
go along. We have first to pull oiurselves together into physical and men- 
tal coherence, and then to pull all together. I remember a stroke invented 
by the captain of a Yale crew. When pulled on the rowing-machines in 
the gymnasium the stroke was a marvel, but at the finish of the race at 
New London Yale was several lengths in the rear. In sympathizing with a 
Yale man I hazarded the qpinion that the trouble was with the new stroke. 
''No," he replied: ''it's a good stroke. Of course we don't fed quite cer- 
tain yet how it works in a booty on the water." 

The moral is obvious enough. Your race will be rowed on the river. 
The gjrmnasium has been useful. Your chosen imiversity has taught you 
something of discipline, of reverence, of insight. For all its guidance you 
should be grateful. And if your university has ''unsettled" your views, 
pointed out new goals for yourself and mankind, you should be grateful 
for this also. The fabric of life should be rich and honestly woven. If an 
artificial symmetry of pattern has been gained by excluding what belongs 
in life's texture it will have to be imravelled. Coherence is the law of life. 
With bodily tissues momently breaking down and as momently renewed, 
with q)iritual energies forever withering but forever refreshed from the 
deep q)rings, the generations go forth to their labor imtil the evening. 
Here and there you will see a man rich in intellectual interests and aboimd- 
ing in practical service who has so ordered his activities that he has a right 
to say with proud simplicity: "This one thing I do." That man is to be 
envied, for he has found the secret of the coherent life. 



9 



The number of graduates at the last Conmiencement was 300, grouped 
as foUows: A.B., 97; LittB., 2; S.B., 19; S.T.B., 54; Diploma in Theology, 
4; LL.B., 59; LB., 13; LL.M., 2; LM., 2; M.D., 19; A.M., 16; Ph.D., 13, 
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HON. WILLIAM R. PORTER. 

HON. WILLIAM R. PORTER was bom in Yarmouth, Me., on 
May 3o, 1825; and on Nov. 28, 1908, passed to his reward, at the 
advanced age of eighty-three years. He was a man unusually gifted, and 
he had an honorable career. His ancestors, who were of sturdy Puritan 
stock, settled in New England in 1635. He was the son of Capt Stephen 
Porter. In form and features he was a typical New Englander. 

He attended the common school in his native town, and in due time 
entered Bowdoin College, at the early age of fourteen years. He graduated 
in 1843, at the age of eighteen years, and was the jrotmgest member of his 
class. Throughout his college course he had to practise the strictest econ- 
omy. He worked on the farm during the summer m(»iths and taught school 
in winter, to help defray his expenses. 

After gradimtion from Bowdoin College he was engaged as precq>tor 
at Fryeburg Academy, which position he filled with honor. He chose a 
business career, and devoted himself to his work with characteristic fidel- 
ity and earnestness. For fifteen years he was employed by a large publish- 
ing-house in Portland, which gave him the opportunity to travel over a 
wide range of territory and to form business rdations in nearly every State 
of the Union. By virtue of his energy, insight, and ability he was soon 
chosen manager of the business he had so successfully promoted. 

He filled with honor and credit to himself several public positions. In 
185 r he was chosen State Senator to represent Cimiberland Coim^. He 
was a member of the Board of Education for three years. For foiur years he 
was in the Custom House in Pordand. Politics had very little attraction 
for him, and he devoted himself to a mercantile life. 

He was preeminently successful in business affairs. He was prudent 
and conservative, and, withal, painstaking and accurate. His sagadty, 
honesty, and tactful manner in dealing with men won for him a good 
business reputation and enabled him to exert a strong influence through- 
out his extensive conmierdal relations. Mr. Porter had likewise a keen 
and versatile mind. His fund of information in both classical literature 
and in current affairs was above that of the average coUege-bred maiL He 
was gifted as a writer on current topics, but his active business life prevented 
him from exercising his gift except in a small d^;ree. 

He had a deep religious nature, which assumed an expression peculiar 
to himself. He was no churchman, but was a firm believer in the Chris- 
tian religion. His conception of God was that of a loving father who would 
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deal justly and care for His children. In his young manhood days his re- 
Ugkus nature was greatly influenced and shocked by the harsh and severe 
preaching of the Calvinistic doctrines. He could not conscientiously unite 
with the Church that endorsed these teachings. However^ he never lost 
sight of his religious life, and maintained throughout his long career ex- 
alted views of Divine Providence. A short time before his death he re- 
marked to a Mend, "I hope God will give me something to do in heaven, 
or else blot me out of existence. I am willing to accept the humblest place 
in the heavenly kingdom." 

In 1846 Mi, Porter was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth Deering, 
<rf South Paris, Me. Five children were bom to them. He was devotedly 
attached to his home. His family life was loyal and tender. For more than 
sixty years he and his devoted wife sojoiuned together. He leaves, besides 
the widow, three daughters, who greatly revere his memory. 

Mr. Porter was a generous man. He accumulated by thrift and econ- 
omy c(msiderable means, but was never lavish in his personal expenditures. 
During his lif^ime he provided something towards the endowment of 
Bowdoin College, Northwestern University, and Boston University. 

It is fitting to give this brief tribute to his memory. His figure was tall 
and manly. His genial sodal temperament and conversational powers 
were an inspiration to his many Mends. His purity of character, nobility 
o< soul, and reverent spirit have left a lasting impression for good. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND COMMITTEEMEN. 
Professor M. L. Perrin. 

[The foUowing article, contributed by Profeseor M. L. Perrin to the Boston Eve- 
mmg Transcript of Tuesday, May 2$, raises a question so important and so urgent 
that we reprint the article in full. In the same issue the editor of the Transcript dis- 
coiMs the educational situation, as it is described by Professor Perrin, and says: " Some 
legislative stq» should be taken toward defining the status of the school superintendent 
in our educational system." Of the present situation in various towns and cities in 
Massachusetts the editor remarks: "Such chaotic conditions make the school superin- 
tendency one of the most precarious positions in the educational service of the coun- 
try.'*— The Editor.] 

IT is one of the anomalies in the American system of self-government 
that the people of a to?m or city can tie thonsehres up by electing a 
School Committee that shall block the educational progress of that whole 
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community. A century ago the School Committee was chosen at town 
meeting, to see that good schooling facilities were provided. This purpose 
was definitely enough stated for the times, when they hired the teachers 
and passed judgment upon the results. But now, when they hire a pro- 
fessionally trained man to take that care and do not let him do it, it works 
confusion. The system has outlived its early adaptation. Let the com- 
mittee nowadays take care of the business end of the proposition and de- 
cide how much the town should spend on the schools; let them put a defi- 
nite part of this into the hands of the superintendent, and determine the 
general policy. Then hold him respcmsible for the results; and let these 
results be judged by a standing State Board of competent, experienced moi. 

A temporary committee, chosen for all sorts of reasons other than 
scholastic experience (and perhaps this is as well), cannot be expected to 
determine the wisdom of any expenditure which involves elements of use- 
fulness from a purely pedagogic point of view. Paper is not paper, nor are 
pencils pencils. Stich things, text-books, courses of study, arrangement 
of classrooms and recitations, are a superintendent's working-tools. As 
well might a rich man hire an expensive chef and then dictate to him where 
he shall buy his spices and what floiur he shall use. Or he might lay out a 
fine estate and then refuse to allow his gardener to select his own seeds and 
the fertilizer best adapted to the groimd. 

Again, the superintendent should know the children, the parents so far 
as possible, and the peculiarities of the various districts of the town, so that 
he may study to get the best results from the given conditions. This can- 
not be explained to a school committee in a hiuried monthly business ses- 
sion of three, six, or nine busy men. He should understand his teachers, 
and they him — so that he may secure from them loyalty and their very 
best efforts. In general, he should be restricted in their selection only by 
the amount the town or committee will grant for salaries. The rest is a 
matter for professional consideration, to which he has been trained. To 
do all this work well, he must be free from non-professional interference, 
and his tenure of office should be assured for more than one year. What 
is the inducement for a superintendent to lay the foimdation for a splendid 
system, or to build up ideal educational conditions, if some ignorant com- 
mitteeman can thwart him or oust him when he takes offence at something 
about which he cannot be a fair judge? The situation is the best instance 
of the bull in a china-shop. And worse; for the bull is turned loose for good. 
The public has tied its own hands. The committee has been elected or 
appointed for a term of 3rears; and no other body of men in the worid has 
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such absdute power while it is in office, as several test cases have proved 
One ambitious man on the board may think he has an educational idea; 
and if by his personality he dominates the others and rarely changes his 
own mind, he may arbitrarily and perhaps unwittingly undo years of pa- 
tient development Educational work cannot be run like a factory; nor can 
superintendents be changed off like coachmen, as if their chief requisite 
were to be able to drive well. 

The imsympathetic conditions that hamper a superintendent to-day are 
preventing the best men from going into such a precarious profession — 
unless they stipulate, as is done in some cities, that they shall not be inter- 
fered with. This establishes, to be sure, a one-man power; but it should be 
so, so far as it goes. For only by placing the management of all the edu- 
cational details, from start to finish, in one head can the best results be ob- 
tained. Those superintendents that axe at the mercy of political favorit- 
ism or unprofessional caprice soon grow sick at heart. Statistics show that 
few hold out very long. Surprisingly few in Massachusetts are of over a 
dozen years' standing. They choose rather a prindpalship, which, though 
far less pleasant as an occupation, is comparatively permanent as a posi- 
ti<m and usually more profitable, since there is much less of an indefinite 
outgo in the way of small expenditures. Moreover, there is constantly in 
the superintendency the severe strain on one's self-respect For, knowing 
that there is nothiog whatever to appeal to in the way of well-foimded judg- 
ment or pedagogic sense on the part of the members of the board, it becomes 
frequently necessary to save a good cause by condescending to tricks of 
hunxM', to the argumetUim ad hominem^ or by "working" the particularly 
fractious committeeman (or woman) with some pleasant reference to his 
hobby, from the bravery of the local firemen or the new minister to the 
scarcity of good lumber and the price of cotton. A desirable teacher, too, 
who is to be interviewed must be posted on all these points; while, again, 
wome new and carefully investigated plan of school regime, if presented too 
straightforwardly, may not obtain even a hurried hearing. As much 
thought and anxiety has to be spent on putting it through as on working 
it up. At a Massachusetts superintendents' meeting it is noticeable how 
frequently after the mutual greeting the question follows: What sort of a 
committee have 3rou to deal with this year? All this may do in politics and 
In business, but it is not favorable to the pursuit of high ideals; for self- 
req>ect both in teacher and in superintendent is the only foundation for 
enthusiastic endeavor. 

Meanwhile, how the schools, the aim of it all, must suffer! The Ger- 
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mans will not only keep ahead, but further outstrip us in the future; ioit 
there is but little loss of energy in their progressive system, while we are but 
marking time. They limit the right of the people to meddle in educational 
matters. Perhaps they are too drastic in excluding parents from school 
buildings, though this in their system saves a deal of useless friction; and a 
commission determines how much must be raised in taxes for schools by 
each conununity. In America it may be well left to the people of each town 
to say how much they wish to q>end; for stagnation threatens as the result 
of inertness. They should also appoint committees to confer with State 
authorities in deciding upon the situation, appointments, and general 
equipment of buildings, thus saving heaps of money ill spent by bungling, 
inexperienced ''building committees.'' But it is a rabid kind of socialism 
that in the actual pedagogic workshop excludes the best professional thought 
and devotion altogether, or smothers it imder the extinguisher of an anti- 
quated system, kept in use for its democratic looks. 

Americans naturally fear concentrated control. This dread has become 
morbid by reason of corruptions and extravagant developments in the busi- 
ness world. The public or its ignorant representative must have its finger 
nowadays in every kind of a soup, to try it The best cooks won't stand it I 
Education as a profession has vastly more in conmion with cooking than 
with business. It may take American conmiunities a long while to see that 
point. Or, to refer again to its analogy to a garden, what kind of service 
can a man expect to retain who goes out and pulls up and turns over the 
sprouting beans, because he is ccmvinced that diey are growing wroQg end 
up? To be sure, if his gardener rebels he is rich enough to hire another 
who will obey him! Is it any wonder that American schocds do not improve 
in keeping with the inmiense sums of money spent upon them ? They can- 
not, until the superintendents are allowed to put up the s^ns "hands off" 
to their own employers, and are sure of being judged only by their peers. 
This would bring the best men into the ranks and keep them there. Re- 
sults, which can now only be prayed for, would q>eedily follow. 

During the last semester one division of the Freshman class in Latin, 
omsisting of twenty-eight members, was offered the opportunity of meeting 
in sections of five and six for one extra hour each week, without credit. 
The work done at these extra sessions was partly in preparation for the 
r^^ular lessons and partly in purely sight reading. The results were very 
satisfactory. 
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[Abstract of the Baccalaureate Sermon, delivered by President W. £. Huntington 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Sunday, Iday 30, 1909.] 

''For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.**— 2 Cos. 
XIII.8. 

THE most yiyid illu8trati(m that the apoBtle's own utterance has ever 
had was that sudden conviction which changed Saul of Tarsus to 
Paul the Apostle. He was a Hd>rew of the Hd>iews; and had consented to 
the martyrdom of Stephen. He had no conception that outside the regimen 
that an ancient priesthood had ordained for rdigious life there was anytruth 
to be sought for or believed. So he was a^otus/ the new sect But suddenly 
a transformation takes place in the life of this fiery zealot. The story makes 
the event take place under the noonday splendor of the Sjrrian sun. The 
flame of conquering light seemed to reduce to nothingness all his past zeal 
against the Christian faith. The light &om heaven, and the voice out of 
that light, brought the great crisis to his souL "It is hard for thee to kick 
a^otff^/ the goads." ''You are cm the wrong track. . . . Rise up; go to Da- 
mascus; there you will get more light You are to be a 'chosen vessel"' 
This was the substance of the message which transformed this man. 

Do you wonder why he said, "We can do nothing against the truth, 
but for the truth"? What this apostle did for the truth forms one of the 
greatest records in human achievement. His work will never be f oigotten 
by Christendom. 

The proper rdation of human endeavor to certain world movements is 
the subject of our thought. There are some well-recognized movements 
stirring through dviUzed life which are significant facts for our time. 

I. The movement of ever-widening human intelligence. This is one 
distinctive element in dviUzation. The providential plan is that mankind 
shall increase in intelligence. 

And yet — only the fringes of the earth's population are fairly intelli- 
gent. The typical Greek mind in the bloom of Athenian supremacy is 
still the wonder of men; but even then there was no wide-spread intelli- 
gence in the Hellenic people. 

The Roman contributions to culture were remarkable; the Latin race 
was even mightia- in the formulati(»i of law, in construction, in letters, 
than it was in military prowess. Nevertheless, only a small fragment of 
Rome's empire was fairly intelligent. 

In the long dark age of medieval time intelligence was foimd for the 
most part within strictly ecclesiastical limits. It is not many decades back 
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to the time when the English universities excluded all students who did not 
come from families of the Established Church. 

Our free conditions in America have widened the domain of education. 
It b conceived as a fundamental duty of a democratic state to see that its 
rulers — the people — shall be intelligent Our higher institutions of learn- 
ing are endeavoring to encompass universal knowledge in their courses. 
Intermediate and elementary schools axe straining every resource^ and 
now industrial education is crowding upon the attention of thinkers the 
demand that children be taught in the fundamentals of oiur common in- 
dustries. 

The movement toward universal intelligence has ever been wideniiig 
and deepening. The goal has by no means been reached. We are over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the problem, — how to give a perfect ed- 
ucation to all members of society; how to determine what is that ideal 
education. What is the meaning of the great variety of institutions which 
are for instruction of one kind or another? 

One thing is clear, — the eagerness of intelligent life to omquer igno- 
rance is tremendous. We cannot deny that there is a worldly, and even a 
mercenary, aspect to very much of our modem education; for as long as it 
does pay to be keen of intellect, no doubt there will be those who use every 
increment of intelligence for simply worldly ends. 

I was interested to hear from an expert in the buaness of planting 
cotton-mills in the South this account of their method. The poor whites 
are for the most part the operatives. The mill is the best educator these 
people have known. Marvellous to tell, the mill-owners find it profitable 
and wise to build and support schools and churches. At this time these 
parents do not generally care to send their children to schod. But these 
mill-owners know that the time will come when they will see the value of 
schooling. 

This illustrates the fact that there is a tendency in our civilized world 
that is carrying the race into more and more of intelligence. 

n. The world movement toward an ideal dvil order. 

One of the age-long problems of human study is how men may Uve to- 
gether in peace and good order. The rule of might has not woriced welL 
Mere force may subjugate men into obedience, but there will come a time 
when that force will be challenged. The rule of the arisiai has not been 
finally approved. 

The rule of the whole — pure democracy — is impracticable. What is 
left? Just what we have in oiur own American experiment — if it if still 
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an ezperiment; that is, government by the majority. We criticize it But 
akmg this way only is there hope. It may not be an easy question to answer 
as to whose ballots shall be counted It looks very much as if it would not 
be a loQg time before woman would come to such recognition as will per- 
mit her at least to have as much part in government as any common, ig- 
norant man enjoys. 

But what is the great on-moving current which is felt pushing its way 
through all experimenting in poUtics? 

This is the answer, (i) The conmion man wants a fair chance, — the 
right to live in freedom; the right of a man to be a man. (2) This conmum 
man wants mere government reduced to a minimum; for it b expensive. 
(3) The common man wants peace and not war. He knows that when 
war comes he and his fellows in conmion life must bear the brunt of it 

The providential indications are that the imderciurent of modem po- 
litical thought is moving in favor of this common man — this conmion 
life. There is serious doubt whether socialism as it is generaUy understood 
b to bring in the millennial age of a perfected politics. Anjrthing that has 
the shadow of a suspicion of anarchy in it should be cast out of consider- 
aticm. If socialism means an hysterical grasping for political power it b 
not reasonable to think that sensible men want it It is not so much power 
that will reform abuses as it is wisdom. It is not legislation, but charac- 
ter; it is not gims, but consciences; it is not wealth, but justice, that will 
dear the air and help give this common life a fair chance, (i) ''The truth'' 
here is, every man has rights in the sodal and dvil order; you cannot do 
much against this truth, you can do much for it, — to help it to be recog- 
nized and enacted in the constitution of society and state. (2) The truth" 
is that the moral well-being of every man must be defended against all 
endangering forces. Men may do some things against this truth, but not 
always. 

We cannot beUeve, as a certain article in one of our magazines rep- 
resents, that fundamental principles in our American government are be- 
ing held up to ridicule in some colleges of the country. Equality of rights; 
"government of the people, by the people, and for the people;" arbitra- 
tion; regulated liberty; no tyranny by law, or wealth, or corporate power; — 
these are fundamental principles: the fathers announced them, lived for 
them, died for theuL It is our part to bold them sacred, defend them, and 
so hdp to make our nation strong in the strength of the divine purposes 
for our Republic. 

m. Again we strike a great divine purpose. Briefly and essentially 
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defined, it is the purpose to inake moi good, ready to do God's wilL This 
stream of truth as Paul conceiyed it does not rq^aid race differences or 
national boundaries. The i^>0Bde felt the immensity of this truth as no 
disciple had fdt it. It fired him with his boundless cneigy; he was lifted 
upon its prophetic inspiration. This purpose that men shall at leogtfa, 
in this worid everjrwhere, ''deal justly, love mercy, and walk humUy,'' is 
really the function of what we know as rdigkm; this is its ultimate mean- 
ing. For this the Son of God ICmself lived and taught and died 

Errors will adhere to the forms in which truth clothes itsdf from age to 
age. Superstitions cling to the thoughts of men. lifistaken views in dpgnui 
have been elevated into standards for conduct False exegesb of Biblical 
texts has been defended. These things are simply the incidentals in the 
progress of this movement of religious truth. Nevertheless, "the truth*' 
as an undercurrent is still "mighty and will prevail." If we are against it 
because we are not 3ret enlightened we may hope to be f org i ven; but the 
truth moves on all the same. If we are against it wilfully we can do noth- 
ing but make our protests; the omnipotence oi God easily sweeps away 
our futile hindrances. 

Ten times did the Roman Empire try to stamp out the growing power 
of this truth; but it still kept growing and deepening its hold on Europe. 

Mohammedanism tried to overwhelm it in the eighth century, but 
Charles the Hammer was the divinely ordered thimder-bolt which saved 
Europe to Christianity; and again the progress of the Crescent in Europe 
was checked in the sixteenth century. Islam has been beating the Chris- 
tian populations in the Ottoman Empire; but there are signs in the dark- 
ened sky that a better time is soon coming; "Daybreak in Turkey" has 
been heralded by watchmen who are on the watch-towers of the world. 

All eyes are turned toward the Orient in these latter years. The light 
of truth b breaking over the lands of the sunrising. Of course it b the out- 
ward sjrmbols of oiur Christian civilization as revealed in institutions, in 
machinery, in governmental order, that work into Oriental life most readily. 
But dvil law, and schools, and philanthropies, and literature are formiog 
the scaffolding around which the real Christianized life of those Eastern 
people will be builded. The truth of a vital religion will surely find its 
home there, and be the central power to hold those millions to their pr(q>er 
destiny. 

I am not attempting to define too minutely what constitutes religious 
truth. All I am trying to do is to attract your attention to the greatness of 
this purpose, — that mankind shall be brought into fellowship with God. 
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This is the great need of our world. This is the "great reformation." It 
is easy to take narrow views of the truth. Sometimes men are so narrow 
as they try to do something for the truth (as they see it) that they actually 
work against the truth. Laige conceptions of the truth that is to save this 
world are the only kind that are safe. A man must fed the greatness of 
the truth that he is trying to promote and vivify by his personal life, or he 
has not yet entered into the heart of the divine thought for mankind. 

It is the truth that works well for the good of men that is probably 
nearest the right thiog to believe and Uve for. The impracticable theory, 
the untried hypothecs, the fine-q)un philosophy, are not likely to do the 
world's work. 

It is sometimes true that men choose a course that leads to catastrophe 
when they supposed they were moving toward safe ends. The truth is 
often diflBctdt to trace, and it needs wisdom to see the right current. . . . 
We are sure that there is safety and progress only as we steer in the deep- 
running stream of the divine order. 

There is a conception of the divine Sovereignty that is beautiful, com- 
forting, majestic: that God is moving onmipotently along through the 
ages of himian development and progress; in loving-kindness and tender 
mercy. He is bringing somethii^ to pass in His moral Kingdom that will 
be glorious to contemplate when we are equal to measuring it. He cannot 
be defeated; He is irresistible. We caimot do anjrthing against Him and 
His truth. You may remember that away back in that time when iEschylus 
wrote his "Prometheus," that Pagan poet got hold of this truth, as he said, 
"Never do counsels of mortal men thwart the ordered purpose of Zeus." 

Members of the graduating dass: The education with which you go out 
into life will prove an increment of power for you only as you ally your- 
selves with the great providential movements, some of which we have been 
locking at together. 

You are always to be the exemplars of intelligent thinking and living. 
You will be against error, and superstition, and ignorance. You will love 
the truth. You will prefer to be for the truth even if it is not always pop- 
tdar. You will not mistake clamor, or fashion, or whims of any kind, for 
the truth. 

You are equipped for society and not for the life of the hermit. You 
have been learning of sodal relations and sodal ethics. The questions 
that will insistently ask for attention in the time before you are the ques- 
tioiis of adjustment between man and man, between classes and ranks of 
men. Never forget the great truth, God hath made of one blood all nations 
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dt men to dwell on all the face of the earth." Let this truth dominate you 
in all discussion of human rights and duties. 

This is Memorial Day. It brings to our minds a terrible war. That 
war would never have been if that plain sentence in the Declaratioii of 
Independence — ''all men are created equal" — had been the irrepealaUe 
law against all kinds of servitude. Politics will be safe if informed and 
permeated by this truth. Nothing that men may do against it will stand. 
You may be its staimch and feariess advocates. 

Most of us here have never seen a heathen temple. We are familiar 
with sanctuaries where the true God is worshipped. We know something 
of the Uterature, the hymnology, and the art which have clustered about 
the institutions that have marked the progress of this true idigion. We 
know something of the witnesses who have shown the power of the truth 
to make men free, and noble, and pure. 

Will you recognize again in your deepest heart to-day the supremacy 
and the triumphing power of this truth ? Paul was willing to live and suffer, 
and at last to die, for it. We can never hope to do what he did. But it is 
something if we may be found in our place heralding the same truth, help- 
ing it to be understood and believed, looking for the time to come when its 
victory will be complete, and when He who said, ''I am the truth," will 
reign ''from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth;" — and 
His rule shall be forever and ever. 

? 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

THE name and location of Boston University predetermined its char- 
ter. Established in the heart of the literary metropolis of America, 
with one third of the population of New England within easy reach of its 
halls, it could meet the just expectations of the public only by oiganizing as 
a metropolitan university of the most advanced and comprehensive type. 
It has the honor of oiganizing the first university ever planned from the 
start and throughout with no individual disabilities or class discrimina- 
tions on the ground of race, nationality, sex, or other heredity. 

The University was incorporated in 1869. \^thin the brief historic 
period of forty years it has become one of the most influential educational 
forces in the nation. It embraces the departments of Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. It 
has nearly one hundred and fifty instructors and more than fourteen hun- 
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died students. Of the latter, two thirds axe young men. The scholastic 
buildings and varied ai^)Iianoe8 are among the best. In r|a«M^fll and pro- 
fessional education it has established the highest standards of requirements 
for dqpmsy and given unusual encouragement to postgraduate students. 
Among the laige body of students gathered about this educational centre 
are rqmsentatives of more than twenty fordgn countries, and graduate 
students from more than one hundred colleges and universities. 

The buildings of the various dq>artments are situated principally on 
resident streets as quiet as a college town. The College of Liberal Arts, 
with its fine, commodious building, is located on Boylston Street adjoining 
the Public Library, where students without expense have access to its lit- 
erary and scientific treasures. Student life in such a centre cannot fail 
greatly to augment one's intellectual resources and to enrich the lata- life. 
The large student body show by their patronage and interest that they ap- 
preciate these unrivalled advantages. 

The foufiders of the University believed with rare earnestness that the 
highest of all educational ideab are distinctively Christian, and that dis- 
tinctively Christian ideab, instead of isolating individuals or segregating 
classes, associate men and women in school, as in home and state and 
church. In harmony with this ideal the University puts a premium upon 
character as well as scholarship, and stands squarely for " the more abun- 
dant life'' and for the kingdom of God "on earth as it is in heaven." It is 
free from all sectarian influences, but does seek to encourage and develop, 
on all suitable occasions, the personal religious life of the students. Its 
breadth and catholic spirit are illustrated by the fact that when the last 
census was taken, among the seven himdred students enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts there were more than thirty religious denominations 
represented. 

The University has shared in the education of thousands of students 
who have gone out to become leaders of men. It affords in its various de- 
partments the equivalent of free instruction to more than three hundred 
students annually. Notwithstanding the numberless opportunities for 
self-support offered to the students by the laige population here congre- 
gated, these students could not have received a college training if they had 
been required to pay the entire cost of their instruction. Fortunately for 
them, the endowments created by gifts, bequests, and annuities have sup- 
plied an income to help pay the cost. The number of students &t>m year 
to year is increasing. The last entrance class in the CoU^e of Liberal Arts 
was fifty per cent laiger than that of the previous year. The endowment 
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of the University is inadequate to meet the increase in current expenses. 
Meantime, opportunities of priceless value are being irrevocably lost 

It is evident that if the University is to do its providential work of train- 
ing earnest and gifted leaders for coming centuries, the permanent en- 
dowment should be increased by several millions of dollars. Money in- 
vested here is effectively invested for the service of humanity. It is an en- 
viable privilege for any one to found a professorship and let the income of 
the money thus given go on perpetually working to direct the intellectual 
and ^iritual forces of those who will constitute the strongest bulwark oi 
our civilization. The gift will enrich the donor's life and through all future 
time multiply his power and influence for good by commanding the serv- 
ices of trained scholars who will help to maintain our free institutions and 
our inherited ethical standards. 

In view of the pressing financial demands of the University to keep 
pace with its constandy enlarging needs, the Trustees for the first time in 
the forty years' history of the University invite the public-^irited and patri- 
otic friends of education to cooperate in raising a permanent fund of $400,- 
000 by July I, 1910. Already one generous friend pledges $40,000, on 
condition that the entire amount be secured. The oudook for the success 
of the movement depends entirely upon the strenuous efforts, heroic sacri- 
fice, and hearty codperation of every one who can give or raise any sum, 
however small, for this imperative need. It is important that you cheer- 
fuUy respond according to your ability with a pledge for a large or small 
amount, in order to insure the success of the imited effort within the time 
qiedfied. The cause is worthy of your noblest benefaction. 

Address all commimications to the treasurer, R. W. Husted, 688 
Boj^on St., Boston, Mass. 

The editors desire to remind those graduates of the College of Liberal 
Arts who do not r^ularly receive the issues of Bostonia that as each class 
graduates from the college the names and addresses of all members of the 
class as they appeared on the last term-card are added to the mailing list 
of Bostonia. The editors have no information at their disposal except 
such as is furnished by these term-cards. It is veryimportant that all recent 
graduates of the College of Liberal Arts should forward to the office of 
Bostonia, at the earliest moment, their permanent address. 
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JAMES TOWER KEEN. 

JAMES TOWER KEEN was bom in New Bedford, Mass., Maich ao, 
1877. He leceiTed his education in the public schools of that dty, and 
was graduated from Boston Unirersity, with the d^^ LL3., in June, 
1901. After graduating from the Law School he b^an the practice of law 
in Boston, and for the past few years was afwodated with Mr. Arthur P. 
Gay at 6 Beacon Street He was appointed to the Law School Faculty 
as Instructor in Procedure in the fall of 190a, and in June, 1908, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor. He was the ccMnpiler of several pamphlets 
containing citations of cases in various legal subjects; was the ieditor of a 
vdume, "Cases en Pleading," for use in law schools; the editor of ''Eng- 
lish Ruling Cases; and the author of ''A Manual for Notaries and Justices." 

In the faU of 1907 his health failed, and he was never again able to re- 
sume his w<h4l in practice or in teaching. His death occurred in New Bed- 
ford on April 4, 1909. 

When an old man whose years have been full of service is taken from 
us, we can meet his loss with calm philosophy, thankful with him for the 
rest that comes after a hard and long-fot^ht fight But when death cuts 
off a young Ufe that thrills with the consciousness of its power and its prom- 
ise of future strength, we can think only of the apparentiy irreparable loss, 
and we need the broader vision which the God of Comfort alone cangive to 
reconcile us to our sorrow. 

We who knew James Tower Keen loved him best for his qualities of 
manhood. Foremost of these was his lo]ralty to his friends. Generous to 
a fault, he delighted in showing to those wh(Mn he loved the finest ^irit of 
lojaity. EBs ideals of friendship were high, but he never faltered in living 
up to them. He was pecuUariy an idealist, and sensitbe as all idealists 
are; but no attack was ever shunned by him when a friend's reputaticn or 
honor was at stake. So it is no occasion for surprise that those who knew 
him best loved him best 

A man of intense loyalty to his friends is prone to be intolerant of those 
who may expose him. Not so in the case of our lamented friend. Bis 
speech was always marked by moderation and by the utmost charity to 
those with wh(Mn he came in contact To all he was accustomed to ascribe 
a generous motive; and as a result, he, in turn, was req>ected by all those 
who knew him. 

Bis love of schdariy attainment was the ruling passion of his life. No 
effort was too intense, no sacrifice too great, for him to make in his pursuit 
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of greater and yet greater knowledge. It seemed as though a restless en- 
eigy of thought impelled his mind to ever-increasing devotion at the altar 
of learning. His work as a writer and compiler is maAed throughout by 
accuracy, thoroughness, and penetrating insight Intolerant of any slip- 
shod methods in work, he threw himself with ^lendid enthusiasm into 
his task as an author. 

ffis work as a member of the bar likewise showed his high ideals and 
his careful and painstaking preparation, fired with the justice of his con- 
tention, he became utterly oblivious of himself in his endeavor to present 
to the Court the principles of the law as he saw them. The »rr%unr\^ ma- 
turity of his powers was best exhibited in pleading, as, with dignity and 
still with fiery zeal, he maintained the justness of his cause. 

Yet in the sincerity of our sorrow for his early death we may wdl re- 
joice in the life which he lived among us. The path of service has no end- 
ing. We shall not, then, think of him as having laid down his work, but 
rather as following steadily that path to broader and more effective serv- 
ice. Inspired by his devotion to the highest things in life, it will be easier 
for us to be faithful to the work that is ours to do. And thus our sense of 
loss may mingle with one of gratitude for the example of a Ufe that was 
loyal, sincere, and full of generous deeds. MFimT. Boyd. 

During the past year the young women have shown an interest in the 
regular gymnasium work, and the swimming-tank. 

Lessons in swimming were given, once a week, by Miss Lois Williams, 
an instructor in swimming at Lasell Seminary. The tank was open daily, 
for practice, between the hours of nine and one. 

An athletic association was formed in October, with a membership of 
sixty, and the following officers: president, Agnes Gilmore; vice-president, 
Helen Brown; secretary and treasurer, Ruth Baker. The four basket-ball 
teams, one Jimior and Senior, one Sophomore, and two Freshmen, played 
several lively games. The first Freshman team won the banner for the year. 
The Athletic Association has in its treasury fifty dollars, and plans are 
being made to lay out a tennis-court, at the rear of the College Building, to 
be ready for use early in the fall, when college re<^>ens. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation officers for the coming year are: president, Helen Brown: vice-pres- 
ident, Jane Jdionnot; treasurer, Annie Elson; secretary, Grace Burt; cus- 
todian, Helen Guyton. 
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AN APPEAL FOR BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

IN pursuance of the plan to secure an addition of $400,000 to the en- 
dowment funds of the University by July first, 1910, the University 
has issued an appeal which will be foimd on another page of this issue of 
B06TONIA. 

In view of the millions of dollars which are annually poured into the 
treasury of the philanthropic and educational institutions of New England, 
the sum asked by our Trustees is modest and reasonable. The needs of 
the University are urgent; its daim upon the community which it serves is 
strong. If all the living graduates of Boston University were suddenly re- 
moved bom the field of their present activity the vacant places in the class- 
room, the law courts, the sick-room, the pulpit, the mission-field, the press, 
the business world, the home, would bear eloquent testimony to the in- 
fluential and beneficent work which the University is doing, not only in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but in a wider home and foreign 
fidd. The very growth of the University is the cause of its financial needs. 
The constant e]q>ansion of its activities is due to opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves with claims which cannot be resisted. 

If the University can once secure the favorable attention of the gen- 
erous philanthropists of the commimity its financial future is assured. The 
last two years have done much to bring the University into greater dvic 
prominence. The representatives of the University are laboring earnestly 
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to widen the supporting constituency of the institution. Every friend of 
Boston University will do all in his power to secure a cordial and genooua 
reqxmse to this uigent i^peaL 



BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 

FRIENDS of the liberal arts should watch with care the growth of what 
is called vocational schooling. Even those who hold most firmly that 
the natural complement of the gendeman b the schc^ are not denying 
that to train children for self-support, — the prime economic virtue, — 
and to fit them for industrial efficiency as members of the social oiganism, 
are not in themselves unworthy aims. Nor can they fail to see that the vo- 
cational movement, pure and simple, has attractive aspects. 

For in any case it not only shows a definite interest in our public schools, 
— and even a one-sided interest is better than apathy, — but it also makes 
for a wider recognition of their social agency. We are really putting into 
action our old faith that the school is the mother of the nation. 

The vocational movement must work desirably, too, upon an evil tend- 
ency ever latent in our school life. The school has come to exist through 
the same economic principle as the shipyard and the shoe-factory; it ex- 
presses a division of labor. And so it develops a special order of workers. 
It takes the children out of their natiiral and several environments, collect- 
ing them as raw material for treatment more or less in bulk, and in the main 
by approved artifice. Inevitably, then, there is alwa3rs a deft, wide or nar- 
row, between the child's free life and his school life: one is real, and basal; 
the other is less real, and introductory. In the one he deals with people 
and with ordinary things; in the other he just learns about them through 
intermediaries. Now most commendably the vocational movement sedLS 
to keep the school in dose connection with the real world of other men and 
things. It makes the schoolboy a prospective man. 

More particularly, again, all must approve the effort to give the chUd, 
while still in school, those practical qualities comprised in what we call 
business-like:" the powers of planning ahead; of devising means and 
finding ways out; of preventing waste, and bringing complementary proc- 
esses together; the plain virtues of directness, precision, and persistence; 
the higher achievements of unflinching trustworthiness and of unselfish de- 
votion to the laiger interest — qualities, all of them, no more valuable in 
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stenographers and accountants and tran^rtation managers than in house- 
wives, or in lawyers, phjrsidans, and deig3rmen. 

Bnt has not the vocational movement other aspects, in which it may 
perhaps disquiet the professional friends of education, and even perplex 
the himibler parents who desire for their children a better schooling than 
they themselves obtained? Are we sure that the leaders of the movement 
in our towns and cities, sound as they are in judging what powers and hab- 
its bring industrial efficiency, are equally sound in judging what powers 
and habits the merely economic virtues ought only to serve without sup- 
planting ? What do they say of those qualities that never made a magnate 
or a millionaire, but that make the men whose names stand for thoughts 
and deep affections, for vision of ideal things, for all kinds of imma- 
terialities: such men, say, as Plato and his noble teacher, and St. Augus- 
tine and Dante and Luther and Shakespeare? There were honest and 
successful manufacturers in ancient Athens; and the Egyptian grain trade 
must have made wheat kings in Rome; but somehow the wcMrld has lost 
their names. 

The advocates of a more commercial training in our schools are say- 
ing much of modem Germanjr's industrial progress; and they seem to as- 
sume that her success at home and in the world-mai^ets is due immediately 
to her flchods as at present constituted. So one might say Japan defeated 
Russia because at the time her ships were better. Germany of to-day is 
not the product of one generation. The deliberately planned renewal of 
national strength from Prussia outward, carried on as deliberately for more 
than a hundred years, — there lies the secret. Of course technology and 
commercial gepgn^hy and implied economics are all contributing factors; 
but let us not foiget that, wisely or fooUshly, the long nineteenth century 
trained the German youth with Greek and with Latin Prose, and with pure 
mathematics, and, strainer still, with the Bible, with poetry, and philos- 
ophy. If conunerce and manufacture thrive in modem Germany, one 
reason at least is because they root in alluvial soil. 

Yes, to be sure, business is business. And by all means let it be the best 
we can make it, whether by preparation in school-days, or by playing the 
game itself hard and fair. But in these days our higher life seems to de- 
pend on our seeing deariy and steadily that business, after all, is only 
business. 

W. M. W. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



The programme of Commencement Week was as follows: 

Friday, Mat 98. — College Faculty Reception to the Senior Class, Hotel Ven- 
ddme, 8 P.M. 

Satuxday, Mat 99. — Phi Beta Kappa (first meeting) in Room 46, at 10 A.ii. 

Sunday, Mat 30. — Baccalaureate Service for the graduating classes ol aU de- 
partments at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston St, 4 p.m. Sermon by President Hunt- 
ington. 

Monday, Mat 31. — School of Medicine: Valedictory and Faculty Rec^tkm at 
the School Building, East Concord St, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday, June z. — Meeting of the Trustees of the University at zo.30 a.ic. in 
the Trustees' Room. College of Liberal Arts: Class-day Exercises, Jacob Sleeper ELall, 
3.30 P.M. School of Law: Class-day Exercises, Isaac Rich Hall, 3 P.1I. Meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society in Room 46, at 5 p.m. School of Theology: Alunmi Associa- 
tion (Alpha Chapter), at Hotel Commonwealth, 90 Bowdoin St, Boston. Sodal at 
5.30 P.M. Dinner at 6 pjl, followed by business session. School of Medicine: Alumni 
Association (Gamma Chapter), Young's Hotel, at 6 P.M. Dinner at 6.30 p.m. College 
of Liberal Arts: Alumni Association (Epsflon Chapter), College Building, Boylston 
and Exeter Sts. Collation at 6 p.m., followed by business meeting. 

WsDNSSDAT, June 3. — Commencement Exercises, in Tremont Temple, at 
Z0.30 A.M. Address by Professor Bliss Perry, LLJ3., followed by the Promotion of 
Candidates for Degrees. The University Convocation, Jacob Sleeper Hall, at 3 p.m. 
Business meeting, followed by addresses from Rev. Edgar James Helms, of the Alpha 
Chapter; Edward P. Colby, M.D., of the Gamma Chapter; Rev. Arthur Peabody 
Pratt, of the Epsilon Chapter. Reception by the Senior Class of the College of Liberal 
Arts in Jacob Sleeper Hall from 8 to zz P.M. 

The annual meeting' of the Convocation was called to order at 3 P.M. on Wednesday, 
Jime 2, by Dean W. M. Warren. Prajrer was offered by Rev. Dillon Bronson, D.D. 
Miss EmOy L. Clark was elected secretary for the coming year. The result of ballot- 
ing for officers of the various chapters of the Convocation was annoimced as follows. 
Honoiaiy vice-presidenta: College of Liberal Arts, Everett W. Lord; School of Theology, 
Bradford P. Raymond; School of Law, Arthur L. Spring; School ol Medidne, Eliza 
B. CahilL Alunmi secretaries: College of Liberal Arts, Raymond A. Robbins; School 
of Theology, J. Frank Knotts; School ol Law, Noiman Hesseltine; School of Med- 
icine, Edward S. Calderwood. 

Addresses were given by Rev. Arthur Peabody Pratt, Ph.D., representing the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts; by Rev. E. J. Helms, for the School of Theok)gy; and by Dr. 
Edward P. Colby, for the School of Medidne. At the oondusbn of the assigned ad- 
dresses Dean W. M. Warren called for brief remariu from Rev. Dillon Bronson, Rev. 
L. H. Dorchester, and Rev. Seth C. Cary. 

The benediction was pronounced by President W. E. Himtington, after which the 
members of the Convocation adjourned to the lower corridor, where the Trustees ol 
the University had provided a collation. 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 



MEETING OF THE EI-SILON CHAFTEH. 



The meeting was called to order at 7.45 p jl on Tuesday, June z, in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, by the president of the chapter. Dr. Howard T. Crawford, '96. In the absence ol 
the secretary, Mr. Everett W. Lord, 1900, was appointed secretary tempore^ and 
read the minutes of the last meeting. 

The rqwrt of the treasurer, Mr. S. Edgar Whittaker, was read, and received with 
^yplauae. The auditor, Mr. £. W. Branch, reported that the account! of the treasurer 
for the past year had been examined and found correct On motion these reports were 
accepted^ 

On motion, the members of the class ol 1909, C. L. A., were elected to member- 
shq) in the Epsilon Chapter. 

Professor M. L. Perrin reported regarding the Historical Professorship Fimd. 
He was unable to give the exact figures, but stated that with the amoimt received dur- 
iz^ the past year the mmmittfe was about to purchase a one-thousand-dollar bond. 
He suggested that another series of concerts for the benefit of the Historical Fimd 
m|^t be given, and asked for the cooperation ol all present in disposing of tickets for 
such concerts. In response to a question he stated that it was necessary for the chapter 
to raise about five thousand dollars more in order to reach the amoimt fixed by the 
Trustees. 

There being no other mmmittfe reports and no old business to be considered, 
tfie president asked for new business. The publication of "The Epsilon" was dis- 
cussed by several members of the chapter. On request the treasurer stated that spe- 
cial contributions received for the publication of "The Epsilon" amoimted to eleven 
dollars. The necessity for raising a laiger amoimt was considered; but in view of the 
Cavoimble report by the treasurer to the effect that special contributions were not nec- 
essary for this purpose, no action was taken. 

Mrs. Bullock rqwrted that the custom of giving afternoon teas at the college after 
afternoon entertainments had proven veiy successful during the past year, but stated 
diat it was diflkult to provide for the expense of these teas, and asked the chapter to 
make a contribution for the purpose ol maintaining them. On motion of Miss Chan- 
niog it was voted that the chapter appropriate twenty-five dollars for this purpose. 

Prolessor Perrin qxike in appreciation of the work done by Mrs. Btillock, and 
other ladies who were conducting these afternoon teas, and made some further reports 
regarding funds received for the Historical Professorship Fund. He annoimced that 
the kxal chapter of Kappa Kappa Gamma had raised one hundred and twenty-five 
dc^lars for the Fund during the past year. Miss Julia K. Ordway, '99, announced that 
the same amount might be ex pected from the local chapter another year. 

On motion of Mr. C. W. Blackett it was voted that the secretary pro tempore for- 
ward to the secretary an escpression of sympathy, together with the wishes of the chap- 
ter for his speedy recovery. 
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The results of the mail ballot for officers of the chapter were then read by the 
secretary, showing officers elected as follows: president, £. W. Branch, '88; vice-pres- 
ident, E. W. Lord, 'oo, Mrs. F. H. Knight, '85; Literary Committee, Ada A. Cole, '99, 
Annie J. Gray, '98, F. M. Carroll, '97; auditor, L. £. Crouch, '09; Nominating Com- 
mittee, C. L. Dempsey, '95, C. H. Jones, '98, Mrs. A. H. Rice, '99, Louise L. Putnam, 
'89, W. F. Rogers, '94; Library Fund Committee, F. R. Miller, '94. 

The president-elect was called upon for remarks and made a brief re^x>n8e. 

The business meeting then adjourned and the Literary Committee took char^ge of 
the exercises. Dean Warren announced that Dr. B. P. Bowne was unable to fill his 
engagement, and called on President Howard T. Crawford for an address. In response 
to this request Dr. Crawford read an article prepared by him for "The Hub" of 1908, 
giving much interesting information in regard to the activities and accomplishments 
of Boston University graduates and members of Epsibn Chapter. 



At the time of sending this issue of BosTONiA to press, the official circular of Teach- 
ers' Courses for the coming year is not ready. The following provisional list of oouxm 
is approximately complete. The official circular will give additional information ooq- 
ceming registration, examinations, fees, etc. It will be sent upon application to the 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Amolo-Saxon and Early English. Professor MorskaU Livingston Perrin. 

z. Beginners' Course in Anglo-Saxon. Cook's First Lessons in Old English. Readings 
from iElfred, Caedmon, and C3mewulf. Etymological study of the language. Sat- 
urday, zo A.M. 

3. Middle English. Reading of Early English Texts and study of the dialects, with 
lectures showing the development of Anglo-Saxon into Modem English. Some 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is necessary to a good understanding of the course. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. 
These courses will continue through the year. 

English Lttkratuse. Professor E, Charlton Black, 



z. English Verse from Chaucer to Wordsworth, with notes on the tedmique of versi- 
fication. (It is recommended that this be taken as preliminary to the course in 
Nineteenth-Century Verse offered in the Second Semester.) Saturday, zo-zz a.m. 

3. From Miracle Plays to Shakespeare, with notes on the technique ol the drama. Sat- 
urday, ZZ-Z9 A.M. 

3. The Foundations of English Literature. Studies in British Mythok)gy, Celtic 
Britain, Roman Britain, Anglo-Saxon Britain, Norman Britain. Saturday, za ic 
to z P.IC 



4. Nineteenth-Century Verse, with special studies in Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, 

and Browning. Saturday, zo-zz A.M. 

5. Shakeq>eare's Earlier Pla3rs, with special studies in A Midsummer Nighf s Dream, 

Richard the Second, and As You Like It Saturday, zz-za A.M. 



teachers' courses. 



nRST SEMESTER. 



SECOND SEMESTER. 
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6. Types of English Prose horn Bimyan to Rusidii, with special studies In Samuel 

Johnson, DeQumcej, and Carlyle. Saturday, Z3 ic to z P.ic 

Gbxmak. Pfofusor Marshall Ltvingston Penin, 

z. At the request of at least six students, a class In Elementary German for beginners 

will be held on Saturda3r8, at 9.30 p.ic 
3. An intermediate course in German Literature and Reading. Saturday, z p.ic. 
5. Composition and Drill in Grammar and Expression. The ezerdse will be founded 

upon the reading of some short stories or a weekly newspaper. Saturday, za ic 

7. Faust, Parts I. and n. It will be also possible to follow this course intelligently 

with an English translation. Saturday, zz A.ic 
9. On Wednesday and Saturda;|^ afternoons, at convenient hours, classes will be formed 
of not more than two or three members each to train teachers in the conducting 
of classes in German. Also, if desired, for general conversation based upon daily 
life in Germany, with drill in Phonetics. 
These courses will all continue through the 3rear. 

Gkkek. Pfof€Ssar Jonph Richard Toyiar. 

z. Plato, Republic The entire work will be read either in the original Greek or in 
Davies and Vaughn's English translation, at the option of the student Selec- 
tions will be read from at least four later works more or less influenced by the 
Republic: Cicero's De Re Publics, St Augustine's De Civitate Dei, More's Utopia, 
and Bacon's New Atlantis. This course is deseed for students ol either an- 
cient or modem literature. Tuesday, 4.90 p.m. 

3. The Private Life of the Greeks. Gulick's Life of the Ancient Greeks will be used as 
a text-book. A limited amount of original investigation based upon a Greek au- 
thor (either in the original or in a standard translation) will be ex pected of each 
member of the class. A knowledge of Greek is not required. The course may be 
taken by teachers in any department who wish to acquire insight into an im- 
portant phase of andent Greek civilization. Thursday, 4.20 p.ic 
These courses will be given upon the application of not less than four persons. 

Latim. Professor Thomas Bond Lindsay, 

z. Latin Prose Composition. Practical work, — the translation from English Into 
Latin. Grammatical discussions to bring out the essentials of sjmtax and style. 
Writing Latin from rapid dictation, notes to be filled out at home. Monday, 4 p.ic 

3. Advanced Reading Course. Selections from authors not commonly read in the 
schools, arranged to show the historical development of Latin literature. Read- 
ing to be done for the most part without translation, that the thought may be 
followed directly. Wednesday, 4 p.ic 

5. The Latin Authors Usually Read In Preparation for Coll^ Hour to be arranged. 

Munc. Assittani Professor John P. MarshaU and Mr. S. W. Cole. 

z. A Course m Elementary Hannony, designed for those who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the main laws of musical construction. A knowledge of musical 
notation and some ability In piano or oigan playing are required for entrance. 

3. The Appreciation of Music This course will require no previous training In music, 
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and will consist of illustrated lectures on the chief masters and masterpieces in 
music from about 1700 to the present day. 

5. A Course in School Music, designed for supervisors, grade teachers, or others in- 
tending to teach music in schools. 
Courses z and 3 will be given by Assistant Professor Marshall. Course 5 will be 

given by Mr. S. W. Cole, Supervisor of Music in the Schoob of Brookline, Mass. 

RoicANCX Languages. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 
z. Elementary French. Fraser and Squair's Gnunmar. Simple stories and plays. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. 

3. French Course, conducted, as far as practicable, in French. Works of widely 

known authors read and discussed. Saturday, zx A.M. 
5. Elementary Italian. Grandgenf s Italian Gnunmar. De Amids, Cuore. Satur^ 

day, xo A.1C 

7. Second-year Italian. Selections from the masterpieces of Italian literature. Sat- 
urday, 12 M. 

9. Phonetics, applied to the study of French and English pronimdation. Passy-Ram- 

beau, Chrestomathie frangaise. Monday, 4.20 P.M. 
iz. Elementary Spanish. Monsanto and Languellier's Practical Course with the Span- 
ish Language. Padre Isla, Gil Bias de Santillana. Wednesday, 4.20 pjc 
N.B. Unless twelve students elect a course, the instructor reserves the pgfat to 
withdraw it 

The Alumnae Hospitality Committee, cooperating with a committee from Gamma 
Delta, have held this year six afternoon teas on Friday afternoons from five to six. The 
hostesses on the various occasions were Mrs. Emma Mason Chandler, Dr. Alice Big- 
elow. Miss Mabel Thomas, Mrs. Ina Capen Dow, Mrs. Marion Ford Speare, Miss 
Marion Dean, Miss Louise L. Putnam, Miss Jennie B. Allyn, Miss Edith N. Joy, 
Miss Ella D. Gray, Mrs. Dorothy Simmons Speare, and Mrs. Amy W. Bullock. 

The purpose of these teas has been to promote the general social interests of the 
students of the college and to provide a point of contact between them and the alumnL 
As the dates of the teas depend entirely on the entertainments given Friday afternoons 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall, it is impossible to annoimce them veiy far in advance; but an 
effort is made to have a notice appear in the Transcript shortly before each tea. The 
coounittee plans to continue its work, and to give, if possible, a larger number of these 
teas during the coming year. They sincerely hope that as many of the alunmi and 
alumnae as can will be present 

The expense of this imdertaking amoimts to between fifty and sixty dollars each 
year. At the meeting of Epsilon Chapter, June z, twenty-five dollars were i^ipropri- 
ated toward this sum. The committee will be grateful to any readers of B06IONIA 
who will give any sum to help on this effort The money may be sent to Mrs. Amy 
Wales Bullock, 530 Broadway, South Boston. 

It is hoped that from this effort as a beginning a stronger feeling of community 
of interest may be established between the alunmi of the college and the undeigrad- 
uates. All who have enjoyed the privileges and discipline of the institution themselves 
should feel it a pleasing duty to assist in making the social life of the students as general 
and as complete as possible. 
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THE '99 DECENNIAL, 



Friday evening, June the fourth, was the time appointed for the class of '99 to 
celdmte its decennial. The following members responded to the call, and met in the 
Gamma Delta Room of the Collie of Liberal Arts: Miriam Parker-Rice, Arlington; 
Maiy Snow Parker, Westfield; Clara B. Cooke, Newtonville; Katharine A. Whiting, 
Boston; Alice L Mandell, Cambridge; Julia K. Ordway, Jamaica Plain; Clara Came- 
Jerame, Cambridge; Martha P. Luther, Dorchester; Joseph R. H. Moore, No. Cam- 
bridge; Alice H. Bigek>w, Jamaica Plain; Florence N. Flagg, Worcester; Katharine 
F. Cody, £. Whitman; William H. Hodge, No. Andover; Bertha M. Jones, W. Somer- 
Tille; Mabel Webber, Boston; Marion Clark-Gray, Amherst; Ada A. Cole, £. Somer- 
Tflle. 

It was particularly gratifying that of this number there were those who rarely if 
em have been back since graduation, ten years ago. 

A short business meeting was held. In the absence of the president, Mr. Oliver, — 
whose interest is always to be counted upon, though distance and school duties made 
his presence impossible, — Katharine A. Whiting, vice-president, presided. The rec- 
ofds of the last class gathering, in '04, were read. Upon the suggestion of Ruth E. 
Hubbard, of Brooklyn, a thank-offering to the History Fund was started; and in re- 
wgaoait to the appeal $42 were given, ezchisive of pledges and other contributions 
expected. Officers were elected to serve a term of the next five years: president, Albert 
L Oliver; vice-president, Martha P. Luther; secretary, Ada A. Cole. 

The seventeen '99s, together with Dean Warren and Professor M. L. Perrin, 
then formed a circle for informal reminiscence. A message of greeting from Presi- 
dent Huntington, and letters from Albert I. Oliver, Ruth £. Hubbard, Florence W. 
Birchard, Sara McCormack-AIger, Emily Plimpton, Lennox Lindsay, and Charles 
W. Wilder were read. In answer to the class roll-call those present gave an account 
of themselves for the past ten years; while in nearly every case there was told some in- 
cident about the absentees. In the note-book of the secretary of the class may be 
foand bits of news such as this: A goodly number are teaching in the high schools, 
private schools, or business college — as one bright member said, ** teaching still! " An 
equally goodly number are ** married and happy." One reported herself married and 
b^ppy and traching too." One, a practising ph3rsician; another, doing good work car- 
iqg for poor cripples in the summer months at Cape Cod. One in the literary world, 
besides teaching in a small private school; another, "just at home," and getting a little 
studio life. Two lawyers and two Methodist ministers also are among the number. 

Tbe table from which the refreshments were served was decorated with tiny red- 
and-white '99 banners; and the birthday cake lighted with ten red candles was cut at 
tfie ck)fle of the evening. The q>irit of enthusiasm, good comradeship, and real loyalty 
to the class and the University helped make this Decennial go down into history as 
a success. Ada A. Cole, 



Professor B. P. Bowne delivered an address, entitled "Retrospect and Prospect," 
at New York University, on Wednesday, June 2. Professor Bowne was among the 
distittguisbed group who received honorary degrees on that occasion. He was awarded 
the d^ree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 



Secntary, 
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One of the most successful dramatic entertainments em> given in Boston Uni- 
versity was the presentation of Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night," by membeiB at the 
Junior class, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on Wedn e sda y , April 98. Two perfannances were 
given, the first in the afternoon, the second in the evening. The afternoon perfonnanoe 
was for the especial benefit of the high-school students of Boston and vicinity. The 
evening performance was designed for college students and the general publk. The 
attendance at both pla3rs was very laige. The afternoon audience crowded the hall 
to the last seat in the g^ery. Teu:hers and students from many high schools were in 
attendance. Large advance sales of tickets were made to delegations &om the follow- 
ing high schools: Ashland, Boston Girls' High, Boston Girls' Latin, East Boston, 
South Boston, Braintree, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Framingham, Lynn, Mai- 
den, Melrose, Natick, Quincy, Revere, Saugus, Somerville, Walpole, Watertown, 
Wellesley, Weymouth, Wobum. 

The play was produced under the direction of Mr. Robert H. Bumham. The 
music was furnished by the Bumham Concert Company and the Quincy Y. M. C. A. 
Mandolin Banjo and Guitar Club. 

There was a general agreement that in finish of presentation and in intelligent in- 
terpretation the entertainment was distinctly creditable to all who were conconed in 
the production. 

The Association of New England Colleges for Conference on Athletics, organised 
for the first time last year, held its second meeting at the Parker House, on Friday 
evening. May 14, with the president. Professor F. W. Nicholson, of Wesleyan, in the 
chair. Nineteen New England colleges were represented, each by two delegates, one 
a member of the Faculty and one an alumnus. By appointment of President Hunting- 
ton, Boston University was represented by Professor A. W. Weysse and Mr. W. F. 
Rogers. The association does not assume any dictatorial powers concerning inter- 
collegiate athletics, but discusses matters of general interest and passes resolutions in 
the form of suggestions. The topics under discussion at the meeting this year were: 
the desirability of continuing or abolishing the training-table, and whether the playing 
of baseball for money during the summer should debar men from playing on vacsity 
teams. The roll of the colleges was called on each question, and the delegates described 
the attitude taken by the colleges they represented. Concerning the training-table: 
some colleges have abolished it as a distinct evil, others question its value, vrhile some 
believe it distinctly desirable. The question of summer baseball brought out a very 
free discussion. The general opinion of the delegates was that in the large colleges, 
such as Harvard and Dartmouth, the only sure way of keeping professionalism out 
was to prohibit any student who played ball for money during the smnmer from playing 
on a varsity team. While in the smaller colleges, where it is possible to know the sto- 
dents more intimately, each case should be dealt with individually, and that summer 
baseball should not necessarily debar a student from making the varsity team. 

Professor James Geddes, Jr., was one of the guests at the banquet tendered by the 
Boston Italian Club on Wednesday, April 21, to the new Italian Consul in Boston, 
Signor Gaetano £. Poccardi. 

Dr. Austin Brant, '04, has opened an office for the practice of medidne at 483 
Beacon St, Boston. 
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A TeunioQ of the claat of 1900 wai held in the College Building on Tuesday, 
Jue I. The following members were present: Mr. Everett W. Lord, Mrs. Harriet 
Flsk Fvtchf Miss Lyra D. Trueblood, Miss Grace A. Turkington, Dr. Marguerite 
A. WiXkj, Miss Minnie S. Chapin, Mr. David Stone Wheeler, Mrs. Estelle Cobb 
Wheeler, Miss Bessie S. HaywartL 

Mr. £. W. Lord was appointed chairman of a committee to have charge of next 
year's reunion, — the tenth anniversary of the graduation of the class. 

The following members of the class of 1909 were elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa: Mildred M. Anderson, Amy B. Baker, Rosetta E. Bankwitz, Mildred 
£. CoUyer, Lillian S. Copeland, Mary L. Courtney, Ruth E. Eaton, Agnes M. Gil- 
more, Elizabeth J. Jackson, Emily H. Larrabee, Charlessie E. McKiimon, Fanny P. 
Rezford, Elizabeth D. Richardson, Alma H. Sander, Alice M. Scott, Flora B. Smith, 
Sara A. Thompson, Mfldred L. Thomdike, Marion E. West 

At the thirty-fifth regular meeting of the New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers, held at Boston Univeisity on Saturday, May 8, Professor Ljrman C. Newell 
gave a lecture entitled "A Chemical Pilgrimage." This lecture was in part the out- 
come of Professor Newell's trip to Great Britain in the summer of 1908, during which 
tour he visited many places associated with the life and work of famous chemists. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides, portraits, autograph letters and books. 

Wednesday, May 12, was set apart aa Health Day in the Boston Public Schools. 
Dr. A W. Weysse made an address on ''Personal Hygiene'' to about six hundred 
girls of the Dillaway School, on the invitation of the principal, Mrs. Gulliver. 

On Monday, May 24, Professor James Geddes, Jr., delivered an address on "Re- 
cqnocal Relations of French and Italian Literature" before the Modem Language 
Conference at Harvard University. 

Mr. Guy Richardson, '97, is secretary of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He is also 
editor of Our Dumb Animals, the oflkial organ of these societies. His address is 19 
Milk St, Boston. 

Miss Margaret Tyacke, '97, is now engaged in library work in the Bureau of Trade 
Rristinns of the State Department in Washington. 

Mr. Arthur H. Ddano, '04, is Dean of the School of Business of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Assistant Professor John P. Marshall, of the Department of Music, will offer the 
following courses at the Summer School of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University 
during the session lasting from July 7 untfl August 18, 1909: Elementary Harmony; 
Advanced Harmony and Simple Counterpoint; AiuUysis and Appreciation of Music 

Pro f ess o r B. P. Bowne attended an important conference in New York, on mis- 
sions and educational matters in the Ottoman Empire, on Thursday, May 97. The 
meetiog was called by Mr. John S. Kennedy of New York. Those present included 
the Honorable Oscar Strauss, Ambassador of the United States to Turkey, and some 
ol the leaders in missions and educational work in Turkey. Prof essor Bowne is pres- 
ident ol die Board ol Trustees ol the American College for Girls in Constantinople. 
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Mies A. Gertrude Stone, Boston UniTenity, A.B. 190a; Simmons College, Sec- 
retarial Course, S.B. 1907, and Mr. William F. Mackeman, Tufts College, and Bostoa 
University Law School, class of 1905, were united in marriage by the Revmnd WQlaxd 
T. Perrin at the bride's home in Melrose, Massachusetts, June 30, 1908. Miss Lillian 
M. Smithy a classmate of the bride at Boston University, was the maid of homMr. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

The Alpha Chapter of the Convocation met at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday, June z, at 
the Hotel Commonwealth in Boston. Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Wood, president dl the Alpha 
Chapter, presided at the banquet Bishop J. W. Hamilton o£fered prayer. Rev. L^ H. 
Dorchester, '89, was the principal speaker of the evening. He was followed by Rev. 
Antonio A. Arrighi, '69, Rev. A. W. Pottle, '6z, Rev. H. D. Weston* '69, Rev. L. A. 
Retts, '7a, and Rev. L. O. Hartman; the last speaker was Dr. Wm. F. Warren. The 
officers of the Alpha Chapter for the new year are: president, A. M. Osgood, '81; vice- 
president, Austin H. Herrick, '78; secretary, J. F. Knotts; treasurer, N. £. Richard- 
son; biographer, Seth C. Cary, '69. 

The officers of the Alumni Fund Cori)oration are: president, Seth C. Cary, '69; 
vice-president, A. M. Osgood, '8z; secretary, H. C. Sheldon, '71; treasurer, S. L. 
Beiler, '77; auditor, A. C. Knudson, '96. 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Boston Interseminary Missionary 
Alliance was held in the chapel of Boston University School of Theok)gy on Monday, 
May 3. The following theological schools were represented: Andover Theological 
Seminary, Boston University School of Theology, Cambridge Episcopal Theological 
School, Harvard Divinity School, Newton Theological Institute, Tufts Divinity Sdiool, 
Cambridge New Church Theological School. 

Dean William F. Warren conducted the devotional service, and Professor M. D. 
Buell delivered the address of welcome. 

Professor John M. Barker has published a pamphlet entitled "The Future Leader- 
ship of the Church." The article treats of the steady decline in the number candi- 
dates for the ministry in the various denominations in the United States. Dr. Barker 
asserts that the remedy for the existing conditions regarding the ministry must come 
through the equipment and maintenance of thoroughly modem theological schools. 
Ez-President William F. Warren contributes a stirring ''Prefatory Note." 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

JUDGE J. A. EAKIN. 

On May 24 Governor Benson of Oregon appointed to the bench of the Fifth Ju- 
dicial District of Or^n, James A. Eakin, of the ckus of '76 of the Boston Univttrsily 
Law School. Judge Eakin went to Astoria, Ore., in May, 1893, and has lived there 
continuously. He is a brother of Hon. Robert Eakin, of the Oregon Supreme Bench. 
He was admitted to the bar at Salem, Ore., in 1887. The Maming Astorian of Astoria, 
Ore., mentioning the appointment of the Governor, comments editorially as follows: 

"Governor Benson yesterday named Hon. J. A. Eakin, of this city, as judge the 
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Ftftii Judicial District of the State of Oregon, in obedience to the provision made hf 
the Legislature for the second judge in this department 

"The news was received bj Judge Eakin yesterday noon, from the Executive 
office^ and was soon broadcast over the dty, and was thoroughly well received by all 
peopk^ irrespective of party affiliation or previous personal preference. The appoint- 
ment seems to be widely appreciated, and the geneial confidence expressed in the good 
it win do for Astoria and Clatsop is as unequivocal as it is, practically, unanimous. 

"Judge Eakin has dwelt in this dty for the past seventeen years, and has always 
been known as one of the cleanest and best of our citizens; quiet, almost retiring, in 
diyosition, he has never gone out of his way to sedc an3rthing at the hands of his fellow 
dtfaeos, save the patronage that was due to fall to the office of a well-trained and 
honocable lawyer. Yet he has always been ready and equal to his duties as an active 
RepnUican and a dtisen whose interest in the progress of his dty, county, and state 
were objects of first magnitude. The long season of waiting is past; the appointment is 
msde; and the people are satisfied, justified, and ready to see the machinery of the new 
judjgeshq) put in motion, conscious that the man named will do his large and level best 
for every interest confided to him in the future." 



Commencement Wedc this 3rear began by a celebration of Class-day exercises and 
a Faculty Reception. The valedictorian. Dr. Martin, is a man who is active in the min- 
istiy here in Boston, as well as being of the graduating class. His speech was an excd- 
kot one, as was also that of the class historian. Miss Smith. In her history the photo- 
graphs of the members of the class and some of the Faculty were thrown upon the screen, 
giving a rather unique effect The alumni banquet, held the following day» was notable 
paiticnlarly on account of the fact that the alumni scholarship of $3,600, which has 
been projected for some years, was finally made an accomplished fact, and the income 
of this is now open for award. 

Another event of interest was the so-called Clinical Wedc To this all physicians 
of New England were invited, and over two hundred tickets were issued. These were 
applied lor in approximately equal numbers by homoeopathic physicians and by mem- 
bers of the other school of practice. The e xe r cis es consisted of hourly dhiical lectiires, 
etc, bsting from 9 A.M. Monday to 4 P.if. Saturday, and occupyhig six hours and a 
balf a day. Those in attendance spoke very highly of the work that was offered to them 
and the benefit that was obtained therefrom. The following week, in contradistinction 
to Clinical Week, was designated as Laboratory Week. To this the number of at- 
tendants was limited. In these ways the school is making a start along possibly some- 
what unique lines of postgraduate instruction, and expects to extend the idea in the 
future as occasion offers. The school is trying to raise the mortgage on the school build- 
ing, idnch at present amounts to $38,000. Already $4,000 has been subscribed by the 
Faculty itself, and in the course of two or three weeks an appeal will be made to the 
ahmmi and to the friends of the school and of medical research at large. 

The number of applicants for the June entrance examinations was fully double 
that of die past few years; and although this is, of course, no proof that the next year's 
dais will be a large one, it may be taken as an indication along that line. 
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The MacmiUan Company of New 
York has brought out a new edition of 
Professor A. W. Weysse's Synoptic 
Text-lNM>k in Zoology* This book 
has been weU known for a number of 
years, but the high price of the work has 
practically limited its use to a reference- 
book. The excellence of the work has 
been widely recognized, and many sci- 
entists have felt that it would be a de- 
cided gain to the study of zoOlogy could 
the publishers see their way to bringing 
out a less expensive edition of the work. 
In answer to this demand, the MacmiUan 
Company has made arrangements where- 
by they are publishing a new edition of 
the book at $2.25. 

A Coarse in Inorganic Chem- 
istry for CollegeSyby Dr. Lyman C. 
Newell. The execution of this book is 
unique. Clear type; a fine quality of 
paper; judicious paragraphing, destroy- 
ing the monotony of a closely printed 
page; small margins, producing com- 
pactness and reducing weight; ludd 0- 
histzations — over ninety of them; half- 
tone portraits of five distinguished mod- 
ern chemists; — all combine to make 
this 600-page volume attractive, pleasing 
to the ejre, intensely human, and inter- 
esting to both instructor and student 

With reference to the arrangement of 
the subject-matter, the sequence Is log- 
ical and purposeful, resulting in the rear- 
ing of a substantial framework of knowl- 
edge upon a broad and firm foundation. 

The subject-matter itself covers more 
than the average student can completely 
master in his first year's work, thus per- 
mitting the omission of certain topics, as 



the instructor may deem advisable. The 
recent and well-established advances in 
new fields of physical chemistry aretreated 
ina way which shows the author p r o gie a - 
sive and well informed. 

Problems are not too numerous and 
are yet sufficiently so to cover all subjects. 

No experiments are outlined, the book 
being essentially a classroom text and not 
an attempt to cover together the fields of 
both classroom and laboratory. 

But little attention is given to the yet 
unsettled points of advanced chemical 
research, an effort being made to avcnd 
confusing the student by introduciqg 
probable truths in company with well- 
established facts. 

On the practical side, some of the more 
important and recently developed proc- 
esses of industrial chemistiy are treated. 

Finally, an appendix covering the 
metric S3rstem, a full index of twenty- 
nine pages, and a table of international 
and approxinuite atomic weights conclude 
this valuable text, and render it a fine tool 
in the college workshop of to-day. 

We cannot but express our approval 
and wish a wide field of usefulness to this 
new and excellent book. 



Professcn: Dallas Lore Sharp is one of 
the distinguished company of nature-wri- 
ters selections hom. whose woriui make up 
a book recently issued by the Houghton, 
Mifflin Company of Boston. The title of 
the book is In American Fields 
and Forests. The contributing au- 
thors are Thoreau, John Burroughs, 
Bradford Torrey, John Muir, Olive 
Thome Mfller, Dallas Lore Sharp. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Thomas Bond Lindsay. 
1853-1909- 

PROFESSOR LINDSAY'S career as a teacher began in the Newton 
High School in 1877. He soon established his reputation there as an 
attractive and skilful teacher of Latin; and his promise was so marked that 
the Trustees of Boston University considered him fully competent to take 
charge of the Latin Department in the CoU^e of Liberal Arts. To this 
work he was appointed in 1878. 

One of the strongest traits in his character was devotion to his calling. 
He had the ''single eye," whose vision was forward, along an ascending 
pathway of enjoyment and usefulness as a teacher. His daily work in his 
study and in the classroom was not so much a task as a pleasure. Devo- 
tion did not mean holding himself to toil that wearied him, but rather the 
eager following of a great purpose in which a living interest both in knowl- 
edge itself and in the imparting of knowledge to others was motive power 
eaough. He was a staunch defender of the classics as a necessary discipline 
in the best liberal education, even in the face of a rising tide of interest in 
scientific studies. But his power as a scholar and teacher was peculiar in 
that he made the ancient languages and literatures appear in vital rela- 
tions with the world of to-day. 
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His attitude toward the University administratioii was always that of 
a friendly, sympathetic, but independent critic. His ideals for the progress 
and influence of the University were large and generous. Hence he was 
impatient of any proposition that did not look toward an enlargement of its 
work and an increasing volume of power in all departments. He was not 
in favor of the removal of the college to its present hall, in 1907 — but 
chiefly on economic grounds. Subsequently he saw the advantages which 
this change has brought. 

He was an alert and accurate observer of what was taking place in the 
educational world; was ready to favor any policy that seemed to advance 
the interests of his own coU^, profiting by the experience of other institu- 
tions in making up his judgment. He was in dose personal touch with 
prominent teachers of our commimity, so that his opinions were not those 
of a theorist; he liked pedagogical principles that could be justified by 
good fruits. 

His vein of humor was rich and helpful in his relations as a teacher. 
Moods of silence and sometimes of depression interrupted a steady flow of 
good spirits; but stored in the reservoirs of his mind was a large fund ol 
ready wit, which showed itself as occasion called, in playful allusion, in 
flashing repartee, in pun or anecdote. He was rarely lacking in perfect 
self-possession. He bore himself in scholarly dignity; was never guilty ol 
pedantry on the one hand, nor, on the other, did his manner indicate a false 
modesty which often hides real merit. He could be the advocate of a cause 
against sharp opposition without allowing the contest of a debate to leave 
resentment or bitterness toward the opponent. 

A distinguished teacher, a true friend and scholar, has vanished from 
the familiar University places which have known him for more than thirty 
years. A large circle of those who have honored him and loved him will 
share in the gratitude that is sincerely felt for his services to the University, 
and in our sorrow that his labors, so richly enjoyed, are ended. 

William E. Huntington. 



In the days immediately following Professor Lindsa/s death it was 
natural that his colleagues and students should think fiirst of their personal 
loss. We recalled the man in the qualities that made him our friend. We 
had bidden him good-by only for the summer; his illness had bea unex- 
pected, and its fatal ending swift Who could have said in June that the 
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pleasant intercourse with him in hours of hard work and of relaxation was 
now to be only a grateful memory? 

How we have already missed him in the essential mark of a friend, — 
the generous sharing of his best! For that was his way — whether at the 
time his best was a good story he had just come by; or a matured, incisive 
judgment of some man or thing; or a new plan, with the happy thought sug- 
gesting it; or, as often was the case, some act of service, the gladlier done 
the more it cost him. 

But dose upon this feeling of personal deprivation there came a deep 
sense of the loss our collie had sustained. Professor Lindsay had been 
for more than three decades a working member of the Faculty in its ad- 
ministrative duties. For many years its secretary, and always an important 
factor in its committees, he knew its traditions and principles from his own 
large share in shaping them. Again and again he had been chosen to repre- 
sent the Faculty on intercollegiate boards and commissions. In delibera- 
tions his opinion and his reasons enjoyed a peculiar respect: they were 
dearly and frankly stated; they came of dear and energetic thinking. And 
of all the manifold duties entrusted to him, — and they were far more than 
his arithmetical share, — I never knew him to shirk one item. 

The college will miss him no less in his other important work as an 
officer of instruction. For he was a rare teacher. He was a rare scholar, as 
well; but while too frequently a scholar's teaching but interrupts his main 
mterest. Professor Lindsay's scholarship was in service of his teaching, and 
gave it substance and enthusiasm. How ingenious yet how open-minded 
he was in planning his courses; how skilful in exposition; how quick in the 
repartee that turns back the point of an objection and clinches it fast in the 
very matter itself; how honest when he did not know; how detached and 
untriumphant when at the issue of some close discussion, with all appear- 
ance of error, he was proved to be in the right! And many an alumnus, as 
not a few undergraduates, will recall with tender regret his unstinted per- 
sonal interest, and not infrequently his private teaching, compensated only 
by his satisfaction in the student's quickened progress. 

But we should not measure the full meaning of Professor Lindsay's 
death if we let our thought rest only on his qualities as a friend and on his 
generous service in the University. It was so characteristic of him to place 
his work in its larger connections, and in these he showed himself so effi- 
cient, that his death is a loss to the whole cause of liberal education. His 
corrdation of his own department with others, — for example, in one course 
it was his custom to teach Latin only as the medium of Roman philosophy. 
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and in another only as the medium of that ancient theory of composition 
that still outshines the modem, — this widening of his work, was but one 
t3rpical result of his habitual vision of things in their relations and larg^ 
unity; still another was that particularly helpful and probably unique 
course designed to give the first-year students their bearings in the whole 
field of linguistic investigation. He had a specialist's knowledge, but with- 
out a specialist's ignorance. For him in a peculiar sense all roads led to 
Rome, yet he never seemed to forget that a real road must run both ways. 
In discussing the most ancient things it was always as if he remembered 
that upon these things, too, our sun once actually shone; that, however re- 
mote, they really are of continuous intertexture with things of to-day and 
to-morrow — a little earlier in the great loom of history, but none the less 
worth knowing and tinning to fine use. Just as memorials of Cesar's 
Rome, though buried beneath the streets and buildings of the modem dty, 
are none the less real for that, so all the institutions and achievements of 
the Roman people were for him no less real and rewarding of study than 
the latter-day laws and literatures they underlie. At least, so Professor 
Lindsay taught them. Is it not always tme that the main values of human 
life stand sub specie atemi? Half the secret of Professor Lindsa/s teaching, 
as of his inspiration for the teachers that he trained, lay in his masterly 
application of this truth. 

It was this broader interest that brought him also into congenial com- 
panionship with other teachers and investigators. He was an active and 
honored member of schoolmasters' clubs and classicists' associations. A 
wide reader, and a skilled debater, he let no significant movement in the 
educational world escape his notice and his appraisal. 

And so in these days when the most energetic efforts to improve our 
public education aim all too low, and when mere industrial efficiency is 
urged as the major end of schooling, with hardly a thought of what a man 
may become for himself, if he will but master the best in all men's thought 
and action, whatever their generation or their race, — in such a time, espe- 
cially, those who concern themselves for a permanently satisfying education 
deplore indeed the loss of a leader so clearly seeing the issues, a com- 
panion so plainly proving in himself the humanists' contention. 

William Marshall Warren. 



For one whose privil^e it was to know Professor Lindsay as teacher, 
colleague, and friend, it is difficult to express in measured terms the ad- 
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miration felt for his character and his attainments, and the overwhelming 
sense of loss left by his death. Classical scholarship in America is indeed 
poorer by the loss of a scholar so profound and yet so human; the Faculty 
of the college will sorely miss a colleague distinguished for breadth of view, 
sane judgment, and ripened experience in affairs; the passing of the teacher 
means to hundreds of students, graduates and undergraduates, a personal 
loss which can only be measured by the extraordinary impression and in- 
fluence that Professor Lindsay's personality made upon his classes. 

Professor Lindsay was master of the art of teaching. He was himself 
often accustomed to insist that the true teacher must be bom, not made; 
he was himself a striking exemplification of the truth that the secret of 
effective teaching lies in personality. With a fine scorn of educational 
theories and methods, as such, he had the true teacher's instinct for reach- 
ing the student and for evoking from even the dullest soul a response and 
an interest. This was largely due to his understanding and sympathy: for 
him the interest in the student was ever paramount, and he was notably 
free from the besetting infirmity of teachers less gifted, who, absorbed in the 
subject or the method, lose sight of the ultimate fact, the learner. Of the 
hundreds of graduates of Boston University during the last twenty years, 
no small number will long remember as the central fact of their student 
years the forceful and inspiring teaching of this gifted man. 

Classical scholarship, at least in this country, is but rarely represented 
by teachers who are versed alike in the philological, the historical, and the 
literary aspects of the study of antiquity. This well-roimded and complete 
equipment for classical teaching Professor Lindsay had, in the form of a 
scholarship sincere and thorough — as devoid of pretence as it was of 
pedantry — and informed throughout by the intensely human interest of a 
man who was alive to the humanity of the age with which he dealt, as he 
was to that of his own time. Roman civilization, which in its varied aspects 
be knew so well, was to him not a fossil for objective study. It was, in its 
language, its history, its art, and its literature, an expression of the human 
spirit of extraordinary significance, to the interpretation of which he brought 
a marked historic sense and the sympathy of a man who knew well the life 
of his own time and could therefore interpret that of antiquity. In the class- 
room, whether discussing an archaic inscription or an eloquent ruin of 
Roman greatness, whether explaining the inward significance of a grammat- 
ical relation or interpreting, as only he could, the genius of a Horace or a 
Catullus, he was never uninteresting. Dullness was the one thing his stu- 
dents could never expect: suggestive criticism, illuminating comparison. 
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sympathetic appreciation, — these they could with confidence anticipate. 
Classical study, were it more often illimiined and vitalized by such teaching, 
would need no apology and no defence. 

Boston University may well mourn so gifted and devoted an instructor, 
and, with the hundreds of graduates who gratefully honor his memory, take 
pride in his attainments and his work. To those whose privilege it was to 
call him colleague and friend his passing leaves a void which time itself 
will prove powerless to fill. Alexander H. Rice. 



It is not easy for me, who was, during the four eager and sensitive years 
of an undergraduate youth, a pupil of the man we conmiemorate, and pecu- 
liarly influenced by him in the search for intellectual good, — it is not easy, 
it is in a sense not just, for me to attempt at this season of sudden loss to 
speak fittingly of Professor Lindsay. Yet it is too high an opportunity to let 
pass — the opportunity to speak out in any wise on behalf of the honorable 
dead; and I have this morning walked off imder the blue skies which purge 
and steady mortality, and formulated, as I could, some homely hints of 
what my teacher was to me: others can speak of him as a colleague and as 
a man. 

Others, likewise, can speak best of him as a scholar; but, since a teach- 
er's quality is so largely in the quality of his scholarship, let me too bear 
witness there. Though not an original investigator. Professor Lindsay 
knew the language, the archaeology, and the literature of ancient Italy, if 
not with that mastery of detail of the Oerman, at least far more compre- 
hensively and vitally than many an American classicist whose abstruse 
researches in some one field have given him a bigger academic reputation. 
His Latinity served his teaching: it contributed to the student's knowledge, 
it commanded the student's confidence in the teacher, it reenforced the 
student's confidence in the nobility of scholarship itself. 

His extensive information in other subjects, notably in Oerman, Eng- 
lish, and poetics, often brought home to us with a convincing humanity the 
open page of the Latin text, besides adding to our general stores or stim- 
ulating to some new line of reading. 

Neither enthusiast nor metaphysician, he was yet alert in noting clearly 
and in handling shrewdly (not without humor or epigram) many perma- 
nently significant questions of books and of human nature. No dogmatist, 
rather an enquirer, and, when uninformed or puzzled, always perfectly in- 
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genuous, be aroused the student to feel himself a sharer in the delight of 
establishing truth. 

His teaching was informal, but never haphazard or garrulous. The 
day's work was done each day. The student's performance was fairly 
estimated. Student lapses met with a pointed or a sly rebuke, according 
to circumstances — of which he was a good judge. Not the least admirable 
dement in his pedagogic policy was that the students were so seldom 
made conscious that he had any policy at all. 

Impartial in his regular instructional work, he was outside the class- 
room from time to time the special friend and counsellor of some privileged 
jroung life whose ambitions he had the good-humored insight to understand, 
the unpretentious candor and wisdom to help. 

William Ellery Leonard, '98. 



[From the Boston Transcript of Wednesday, July 28, igog,] 

By the death of Professor Thomas Bond Lindsay the world of to-day has 
been made the poorer and the world of the past has lost one of its ablest 
exponents. Known here as Professor of Sanskrit and Latin at Boston 
University, he was also known elsewhere by his writings on the Roman 
dasdcs. A scholar, exact, profoimd, he added to these qualities one which 
bound them all into an effective whole: that intellectual sympathy which 
ccmjures forth the past to a seeming present. Professing the hiunanities, 
he practised them in preaching their exposition. At his hands the dead 
languages became once more alive. Learned in their letter, he was so per- 
meated with their spirit that he carried you back two thousand years as if 
n were no more than yesterday — which in a sense that we were not taught 
at school it really was. With him for companion Horace strolled once more 
about his villa, seeing the world with very mundane eyes, and Juvenal 
penned his satires with the verve of the living, not the dead. Man of the 
world, he made their world ours. I well recall one evening as we sat smoking 
00 the balcony of a club when he introduced me to Ovid's "Advice in his 
*Ars Amatoria' to a young man taking his best girl to the circus"— the 
drcus being the Circus Maximus. Said Ovid: 

you see a speck of dust on her coat, brush it off. K you don't see 
one, brush it off just the same." Ca faU toujours phisir. A bit of human 
appreciation of woman as eternal as the eternal feminine herself. And the 
eternal stars above us seemed to wink a mute approval at the sagacity of 
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the line. Or again when he quoted once Martial's epigrammatic answer to 
a friend (?) who had asked him for one of his books: "I would gladly send 
you my book, did I not fear you would send me yours." "^t and humor 
came out untarnished by age seen in the bright reflections of Lindsay's 
own mind. When you lunched with him you dined with LucuUus — in 
spirit, quite as good as in body. It was as if one were to sup with the Ro- 
mans, and yet remained abstemious to enjoy it. For, after all, it is as one 
of the humanities that the classics exist. Horace wrote his verses not en- 
tirely with an eye to their perfunctory scanning by duty-a-liner tedious- 
finding boys. They were lyrics, verses of society; and the translation that 
would clothe them as they stood in life must itself be not literal, but literacy. 
This Lindsay understood, and made others comprehend. 

Most modem, too, he was. To the literary he added the scientific side 
of his subject, the philologic as against the human. For while feeling has 
changed but little since we first have record of it, and it is because it still is 
the same that we read of it with interest and understanding, its means of 
expression has run its own evolutionary course and changed, like other 
things, with the changing years. To discover their line of development by 
going critically into the past is not the least delightful part of archaeology. 
All this Lindsay united in his study, as his membership in philologic and 
archaeologic societies sufficiently testifies, and in its exposition, too, than 
whom none happier than he, as the honor with which he was held by ius 
colleagues and students demonstrates. 

Apart, too, from the classics he contributed brilliantly to modem thought 
One essay of his on Heredity I particularly remember, in which he showed 
in a novel way, with a skill only second to its suggestiveness, the effect of 
early environment upon character — and even upon looks. I do not know 
whether this was ever published, but it ought to be. 

His classes will carry through life the enthusiasm he inspired in them, 
and his associates will find a gap in their ranks which cannot again seem 
the same. To some of us the loss can never be made up. In the catalogue 
of his coU^e he has become one of the stelligeri, those that bear the stars, 
his among the brightest in its firmament; while to one friend, who in his 
society was carried back into the glamored olden times, he seems to have 
left us modems to join the ancients, whose intimate and interpreter he had 
so truly been. Percival Lowell. 
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At the first meeting of the college Faculty in September the following 
resolutions were passed and entered on the records: 

The Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University records 
with deep sorrow the death, at Glenview, Ky., on July 22, 1909, of Thomas 
Bond Lindsay, Professor of Latin and Sandait. 

In the midst of our grief we are pleased to bear testimony to his rare 
scholarship, his success as a teacher, and his untiring devotion to the in- 
terests of the college. 

An active participant in all the deliberations of this body, a willing 
bearer of all burdens that came to him in the discharge of his duty as a 
member of the Faculty, his presence will be sadly missed, and his memory 
long cherished. 

The secretary is instructed to place this action in the records of the 
Faculty, and to transmit a copy of the same, together with an expression 
of our most sincere and tender sympathy, to the family of the deceased. 



At the close of chapel service on Wednesday, September 29, the as- 
sembled students unanimously adopted the following resolutions, which 
were read by Mr. H. R. Knight: 

Whereas, during the past summer Professor Thomas B. Lindsay has 
been taken from us by a sudden and most unexpected illness. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in common with the numerous alumni of the collie, 
to whom he has been a friend as well as an instructor, we feel in his death 
a personal loss; and be it 

Resolved, That we recognize his sterling merit as a classical scholar, and 
his rare skill as a teacher, both of which served to add dignity and efficiency 
to Boston University; and be it further 

Resolved, That we as representatives of the student body do hereby 
express this our feeling of a common sorrow to the Faculty of the coll^; 
and particularly to his family and personal friends, who mourn for his 
cheering presence. And be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the college Beacon 
and the city press, and that a copy be sent to the secretary of the Faculty 
and the members of the immediate family, i ' 
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THOMAS BOND LINDSAY. 

PROFESSOR THOMAS BOND LINDSAY was bom in New YoriL 
City, April 28, 1853. He was a son of Rev. Dr. John W. Lindsay, a 
well-known clergyman and educator, who from 1872 until 1882 was Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. Professor Lindsay re- 
ceived his college preparatory training in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N. Y., where he studied from 1865 until 1868. He then removed to 
Boston, and spent a year in the Boston Latin School. Entering Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in 1870, he graduated in the class of 1874. 
His superior scholarship at college earned him an election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. In 1877 he received the degree of A.M. from his Alma 
Mater, and in 1882 he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Boston University. During the years 1874-77 he studied in some of the 
most distinguished universities of Germany. He taught in the Newton High 
School in 1877-78. From 1878 until 1884 was assistant professor of 
Latin and Sanskrit in Boston University. In 1884 he was appointed to a 
full professorship in these subjects, and continued in this position until his 
death. Professor Lindsay was a member of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, the American Oriental Society, and the American Institute of 
Archaeology. He was the author of the following works, all of which are stiU 
widely used in college and preparatory schools: "Cornelius Nepos," 1882 
(revised 1895); "Easy Latin Lessons," 1890 (a work of joint authorship, 
issued under the name of "Lindsay and Rollins"); "Juvenal," 1890; 
** Sight Slips in Latin," 1892. Among his scientific writings were the follow- 
ing: the articles on Juvenal and Terence in "Warner's Library of the 
World's Best Literature;" "The Place of the Classics in the Modem Curric- 
ulum," BosTONiA, 1901. 

Professor Lindsay was married, Jime 25, 1874, in Middletown, Conn., 
to Miss Ada A. Hubbard. His daughter, Mrs. C. W. AUen, has her home 
in Glenview, Ky. His son, Lennox Hubbard Lindsay, is a graduate of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, class of 1899. 

9- 

Professor E. Charlton Black has been appointed Librarian of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. He will act in codperation with a Library Committee 
consisting of Professors J. B. Coit and Lyman C. Newell and President 
W. E. Huntington and Dean W. M. Warren, ex officio. 
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DOWN IN PORTO RICO. 
Florence Beiler. 

IT was a beautiful morning in late September when we first saw Porto 
Rico. For two hours we watched with fascination the blue-green hills, 
the slender, waving cocoanut-palms, and the stretch of yellow sand become 
clearer and clearer. Old El Mono loomed up strong and bold, and as we 
rounded it the captain pointed out where Sampson's guns had wrought 
havoc in the time and weather stained walls. 

As we safled slowly into the harbor we looked eagerly at the quaint 
shores. On our left, San Juan, with its massive sea wall and gates, its 
strange houses with their miradors, and its flashes of brilliant colors. We 
saw Casa Blanca, built by Ponce de Leon for his son Juan. On our right, 
stretching far into the distance, were the ever-changing green hills, while 
nearer to us were the cane-flelds and the palms. Darting in all directions 
about the harbor were native boats, each with a quaint sail. At the dock, 
a swarm of black and brown boys with supplicating cries and most amusing 
antics dived for pennies. 

As we landed we were instandy surrounded by a yelling, chattering, 
gesticulating, shoving, pushing horde of dark-skinned fellows eager for 
some centavos. Finally, we got into the street — and such narrow, cobble- 
stoned streets, and such narrow sidewalks! We had a glimpse into one 
high-walled restaurant crowded with men smoking, drinking, and eating 
at small tables, imder which dogs and tiny brown babies were crawling 
promiscuously. 

San Juan is most interesting and delightful to those who enjoy the 
strange and old. A splendid Porto Rican soldier guided us about El Morro, 
down through dark inside winding passages, past dungeons, up and down 
worn stone stairs, in and out of old cannon-squares, through the apertures 
of which we looked out on the sparkling Atlantic. In some of the grass- 
grown spaces chickens, peacocks, and tiu-keys were strutting about. Doves 
had nests in the old cannon-ball and shell racks. Porto Rican soldiers are 
quartered in one part of the fort. Uncle Sam maintains in Porto Rico only 
a Porto Rican regiment officered by Americans. 

Oh, there are so many things to see! Rich in historic interest is the old 
FortaUza, used as the palace for governors in Spanish times and still em- 
ployed for that purpose. Entering the driveway, and going up the broad 
stone stairway, one may be shown into the peculiarly shaped high-walled 
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throne-room. Down San Cristo Street is the little church, the second 
smallest in size in the worid. Then there is the cathedral, with its beautiful 
shrines, erected long before any meeting-house in New Eng^d. People 
still worship there. Prayers are still offered before some patron saint. 

Do not think that San Juan alone is old. One finds the ancient and the 
modem in a great mixture. The coach with its two litde scrawny, moth- 
eaten horses and clanging gong vies with the trolley in speed and noise. 
The ponderous, slow-moving oxen, with their weighty load, are far in the 
rear of the speedy automobile. Electric lights shine side by side with oil- 
lamps. Modem sewerage and open, filthy gutters are foimd in the same 
streets. Beautiful modem homes with grassy lawns contrast strongly with 
the old Spanish homes and patios^ and with the thatched shacks of the poor. 

After two days in the capital city we started to Fajardo, on the north- 
east coast of the island. We drove through the city at a reckless pace, 
past old San Geronimo, over historic San Antonio bridge, on through 
Santurce, San Juan's delightful suburb, to Rio Piedras, where we saw the 
splendid Normal School. Then we drove on by the heavily laden orange 
and grape-fruit orchards, past pineapple plantations, and so into the 
country. The glorious hills were always before us; down by the sea, the 
palm-trees; and here and there, giving a wonderful dash of crimson, was a 
fiamboyan in gorgeous bloom. We were six hours getting to Fajardo, where 
we found good, clean, cool rooms and a splendid boarding-place — for 
Porto Rico. 

Fajardo has a fine schoolhouse, well fitted and cool. The trade winds 
seem to blow continually. The school is graded, and taught in English 
above the second grade. All schools in the average-sized towns are taught 
in English. One or more periods of each day are given to Spanish, taught 
by Porto Rican teachers. School work is very interesting. The children, 
on the whole, are bright and eager to learn, though, like American children, 
prone to be very lazy at times. The schools throughout the island are 
being improved in many ways. There are fine high schools in San Juan, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez. Porto Rican teachers are rapidly filling positions. 
In the schools the children range from the most aristocratic to the lowliest 
peon; from the whitest white to the blackest black. 

Porto Rico is not exactly fusing over the color-line or race suicide. 
Children are everywhere. The litde ones, just in their own skins, run 
freely on the streets. I once saw a good-sized brown baby dad only in a 
gorgeous pink ribbon sash. She was strutting down by the river, perhaps 
looking for her mother among the washerwomen there. The laundry 
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work of Porto Rico is done largdy in the rivers. Qothes are soaped, 
pounded on rocks, sometimes boiled in old Standard Oil cans, and then 
dried on barb-wire fences. Rain-water is used as drinking-water, though 
river water is sold in the streets. The large cities, of course, have their 
waterworks. Roads — the traveled ones — are in fine condition, and are 
constantly being improved. Now that many of the rivers are bridged, 
automobiling is one of the pleasantest pastimes on the island. 

One morning during Christmas holidays we began a coach drive aroimd 
the island. Jesds, our cochero, was a fine, stalwart, swarthy fellow and a 
^lendid driver. We drove sometimes along the beach bordered by thou- 
sands of palms, sometimes on a fine road, into Humacao, our first stop. 
The next morning we saw Porto Rico's Satiuxiay morning specialty — the 
beggars. Gaunt and emaciated from anemia, victims of the awful ele- 
phantiasis, blind and crippled, they come for pennies. Many stores have 
their piles of pennies ready as the beggars come in. From Himiacao we 
found magnificent scenery up in the moimtains. Higher and higher we 
went, up among the great tree ferns. We looked away across the cane- 
valley out to sea. Then down we went to Guayama. Along the southern 
coast from Guayama to Ponce hundreds of cattle and horses were grazing. 
The southern coast was much more barren, and Ponce seemed much 
wanner. Ponce is most delightful, very Americanized, has splendid schoob, 
churches, a fine large market-place, beautiful plaza and homes. 

From Ponce we took the train for Arecibo, and what a fine ride it was! 
We followed along Mona Passage a long distance, and then we swimg into 
the hills. As far as eye could see were the blue-gfeen hills, and frequendy 
as the road swerved we had glimpses of old ocean sparkling through the 
groves of cocoanut-palms. As we went further into the hills vegetation 
became more luxuriant The royal palms covered the hillsides, and every- 
where else apparendy were banana-plants. In the simset light, outlined 
against the violet-shadowed hills, we saw old San German and its ancient 
cathedral, one of the earliest buildings erected in Porto Rico. 

Eariy the next morning we took a coach to drive from Arecibo to Ponce, 
from the north across to the south, following the Rio Grande. Great rocky 
cliffs towered above us. Every turn brought more beautiful vistas into the 
mountains, whose sides were green with royal palms, bananas, and plan- 
tains. The bread-fruit tree, with its striking foliage, was along the road- 
nde in great numbers. Bamboo was in great clusters, and the red-berried 
coffee-plant was running rampant. On and up we climbed to Adjimtas, 
and then rapidly down into Ponce. 
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After a short stay in Ponce we took the famous Military Road to 
San Juan. This is eighty-one miles long, and was built by Chinese and 
slave labor; since the American occupation it has been vastly improved. 
We twisted and turned, always climbing, up to Aibonito, the highest 
point in the island. From there we had a magnificent panorama, looking 
from the Caribbean on the south to the Atlantic on the north. On the way 
down to Cayey we saw the great tobacco center. The finest brands are 
grown under canvas, so that from our moimtain height the valle]^ appeared 
as if great fields of snow. It was dusk when we reached Caguas, and from 
there to San Juan we drove in the dark, shivering with cold. How good a 
blanket felt that nightl We had seen so much — and yet not half! But 
we were glad we had had such views of the island and its life. 



PROFESSOR PERRIN AND THE WELLESLEY SCHOOLS. 

PROFESSOR M. L. PERRIN, who had been for sixteen years super- 
intendent of the Wellesley schools, resigned his position in the spring, 
owing to the lack of harmonious action between himself and the School 
Committee. The respective duties of a school-board and the superintendent 
have not as yet been defined by any statute; and the time has certainly 
come for the representatives of the people to recognize that the fimctions 
of a superintendent must be regarded as the work of an expert and under 
his responsible control. This was clearly set forth in an article by Dr. 
Perrin, published on the editorial page of the Boston Transcript on May 24. 

A committee of prominent citizens called a public meeting in the sum- 
mer, inviting Dr. Perrin and the School-Board to present the circumstances 
which had led to the disagreement. Not one of the School Committee ap- 
peared; and Dr. Perrin was kept speaking and answering questions for 
nearly two hours. The meeting, which was largely attended, was demon- 
strative and overwhelmingly in his favor; although, from his popularity and 
the confidence felt in him by all classes of people, this was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS BOND LINDSAY. 

/TTVHE sympathetic tributes to the memory of Professor Thomas Bond 
L Lindsay which will be foimd elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia 
agree remarkably in their characterization of this distinguished member of 
the Facility of Boston University. Without exception, the writers who had 
personal knowledge of Professor Lindsay's classroom work speak of his 
rare skill as a teacher. President Huntington, Dean W. M. Warren, and 
the Faculty of the College bear earnest testimony also to his cheerful and 
unwearied toil in the inconspicuous but highly important administrative 
duties which fell to him as a college officer. The students in their resolu- 
tions gratefully recognize his personal interest in their welfare; they call 
him a friend as well as a college instructor. The editors of Bostonia have 
received some touching letters from graduates in which heartfelt reference 
is made to spontaneous and generous acts of Professor Lindsay which 
brought relief at times when the future seemed beset with difficulties. 

One element of his character to which but passing reference is made 
in these memorials should be emphasized. Professor Lindsay was a man 
of rare executive ability. Had he chosen a business life he imdoubtedly 
would have achieved a highly successful mercantile career. His striking 
buaness qualities were conspicuously shown in connection with the various 
public and dramatic entertainments given by the Latin Department. When, 
t number of years ago, the department brought out on an elaborate scale 
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''The Captives of Plautus," Professor Lindsay carried the large enterprise 
to successful completion. Not only were the finances successfully handled, 
but Professor Lindsay's wide acquaintance with teachers and educators 
brought together at these performances distinguished audiences of students 
and teachers for several successive evenings. The scope of this enterprise, 
and the extent of Professor Lindsay's influence, may be inferred from the 
fact that Mr. Henry Clapp, the distinguished Shakespearian critic, wrote 
for the Boston Advertiser a lengthy criticism of the libretto of the play, and 
the New York Evening Post sent on to Boston to report the performances 
one of its regular dramatic editors. 

The recognized business abilities of Professor Lindsay led to his re- 
peated selection by his colleagues of the Faculty as their representative be- 
fore various educational bodies. No man on the Faculty did more to make 
the University known among the professional and social elements of Boston 
society. A striking evidence of this is the beautiful and spontaneous tribute 
which Mr. Percival Lowell contributed to the Boston Transcript a day or 
two after Professor Lindsay's death. 

For more than thirty years Professor Lindsay had been a distinguished 
member of the Faculty of Boston University. His loss is deeply felt by 
hundreds of his former students. He will be sorely missed by his colleagues 
of the University to which he had devoted so many years of unwearied toil. 



THE NEW PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 

THE sudden and lamented death of Professor Lindsay last July threw 
upon the authorities of the University the heavy burden of the choice 
of a suitable successor. The extended notice in another coliunn of this 
issue of BosTONiA will indicate that in the selection of Dr. Donald Cameron, 
of Princeton University, the Trustees have chosen a man whose training 
and personality admirably qualify him to meet the responsibilities of this 
important professorship. The graduates of the college will join the Faculty 
and the undergraduates in welcoming the new member of the teaching- 
force and in congratulating the Trustees on their chdce. 
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WIDENING INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

THERE are increasing indications that the action of the Trustees in 
moving the college to its new site on Boylston St. will prove momen- 
tous in the history of the University. There can be no question that the 
last two years have added greatly to the public recognition of Boston Uni- 
venity as one of the educational forces of the city. The old plea of Bos- 
tonians that they were ignorant of the location of the college is happily 
gone. The thousands of people who daily pass the College Building can- 
not fail to observe and note the dignified structure into which the college 
has rccendy moved. 

A striking proof of the advantages of the new location is the increasing 
tendency On the part of educational bodies to select the College Building as 
their place of meeting. Already several important gatherings have been 
held here since the opening of the college year. For two years one of the 
Boston public schools has held its graduating exercises in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall. It is an invaluable asset for the whole University to have educators 
and scientists turn familiarly toward our College Building as a suitable and 
central place for their annual gatherings. Such increased acquaintance on 
the part of public-school students and educators must ultimately result in 
a greatly increased attendance. The unprecedentedly large entering-classes 
of the last two years are undoubtedly due in large measure to this widening 
influence of the college. The recent addition of courses for teachers was of 
great value to both the University and to the class to whom it threw open 
these new advantages. For many teachers it has made for the first time a 
college degree accessible; for the University it has raised up a new body of 
educators who will become influential friends of the institution. 



AN URGENT NEED OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

THE University is making a strenuous effort to add four himdred 
thousand dollars to the endowment fund. At the time of sending this 
issue of BosTONiA to press the amount subscribed is $127,000. The Uni- 
vcfsity is in urgent need of this addition to its endowment. The time set 
for completing the fimd is July i, 1910. It will require the earnest and 
generous co5peration of every friend of Boston University to raise the re- 
maining $273,000 before the expiration of the assigned period. 
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AN EXCELLENT RECORD. 

THE statistics r^arding the class of 1909 of the Coll^ of libml 
Arts, published elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia, will rq)ay a 
careful reading, as indicative of the lines of work which are taken up by 
the graduates of our college. Of the ninety-nine graduates of the last 
class, forty-three have reported to the college. Of these, thirty-ax have 
secured positions as teachers; three are takmg advanced work, m the Grad- 
uate School of Yale University, the Harvard Medical School, and Sunmons 
College, respectively. One is principal of a school. Two have secured col- 
lege positions. Two have gone into business. One is pastor of a church. 
The fact that no fewer than thirty-six of the forty-three are now teaching 
indicates that our graduates are very successful in securing appomtments in 
school work. The steady growth of the college is due in no small d^rec to 
the loyalty of the hxmdreds of graduates who bring to the attention of thdr 
students the advantages which the University offers. 



THE RELATIVE AGE OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

THE official programme for the inauguration of President Lowell <rf 
Harvard University gave the full list of delegates from the one hun- 
dred and ninety-five educational institutions which were represented at the 
exercises. Graduates of Boston University will be gratified and possibly 
surprised to learn that although our own institution is generally thought of 
as one of the yoimger imiversities of this coxmtry, we were followed on the 
programme by no fewer than thirty-seven American colleges and univer- 
sities the foimdation of which is of later date than our own. Among these 
younger institutions are Syracuse, Smith, Vanderbilt, Wellesley, Johns 
Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, Ldand Stanford, Clark, and Radcliffe. 



THE editorial entided "Business Is Business," which Dean W. M. 
Warren contributed to the July Bostonia, was copied in full in the 
Boston Transcript and the New England Journal of Education, Due 
credit was given to Bostonia in both cases. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



The official delegates of the University for the inauguration of President Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University were: President W. E. Huntington, D.D., 
LL.D.; Hon. John Lewis Bates, LL.D., President of the ^oard of Trustees; William 
Fairfield Warren, D.D., LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Theology; Melville Madison 
B^low, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

The Woman's Journal of Saturday, September x8, contains a number of tributes to 
the memory of the late Heniy B. Blackwell. Among these are the following, by Presi- 
dent W. E. Huntington: 

"I did not know your noble father except by his utterances by voice and pen; but 
I had learned to have the deepest respect for him. Certainly of him it will be truly said 
by a multitude of friends: 'His works do follow him.' 

" It is a great comfort to you in your sore bereavement that your heritage of the best 
kind — character, ksf ty ideals, unselfish devotion to a great purpose, both from father 
and mother — is so rich and enduring." 

Many of the readers of Bostonia will be interested in noting that Professor Bliss 
Perry, who delivered the Commencement Address last June, will be the Harvard 
Lecturer at the University of Paris for the year 1909-xo. His predecessors in this 
lectureship were Professors Barrett Wendell, 1904-05, G. Santayana, 1905-06, A. C. 
CooHdge, 1906-07, and G. P. Baker, 1908-09. 

The Boston Herald of Thursday, July 8, published portraits of six distinguished 
men who had on the previous day been appointed to responsible offices by Governor 
Draper. Among the six are two Trustees of Boston University. Ex-Govemor John L. 
Bates was appointed a member of the Commission for the investigation of the laws 
relatii^ to taxation; Mr. Alonzo R. Weed was selected as a member of the Gas and 
Electric Light Commission. 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of the town of Hadley, 
Bfaii., on Wednesday, August 4, President W. E. Huntington, the chief speaker, de- 
Hvered an address covering the history of Hadley and paying a fitting tribute to the 
notable men whose career was intimately connected with this fine old New England 
town. The Springfield Republican of Thursday, August 5, contains President Hunt- 
ington's portrait and gives extensive excerpts from his address. 

President W. E. Huntington gave an address at Amherst, Mass., last August on 
the theme, "An Interpretation of an Ancient Hebrew Lyric." This address was one 
of a series of conferences and lectures held by the Federation of Churches of Massa- 
chusetts and the Federation of Churches of Rhode Island in co5peration with the 
Summer School of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

On Sunday, September 26, President W. E. Huntington gave, at Westfield, Mass., 
an address on the theme, "The Challenge to Young People from the Immediate 
Future." The SpringfieW Republican, in its issue of the day following, gave a full 
abstract of the address. 
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In response to an invitation from the 1915 committee in charge of the exposition to 
be held in November in the old art museum building, Boston University will be repre- 
sented among the higher educational institutions of the dty. The chief exhibits will 
doubtless be from the College of Liberal Arts and from the School of Medicine, but the 
progress of the University in all departments will be represented. A full account of 
the exhibit will appear in the next number of Bostonia. 



The Trustees have appointed Dr. Donald Cameron Assistant Professor of Latin, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor Lindsay. Professor Cameron is a 
young and vigorous man, thirty-three years of age. He is a graduate of the University 
of Texas in the class of '95. After one year of graduate work he received the Master's 
degree from his Alma Mater. Four years later he received the degree of M.A. from 
Harvard University, and in 1903 he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by the same institution. After receiving his Doctor's degree he spent a year abroad as 
a traveling fellow of Harvard University, studjring at the University of Berlin and in 
Greece and Italy. 

Dr. Cameron has held the following positions: Teacher of Latin and Greek in San 
Antonio High School; Instructor in Greek and Latin, University of Texas, 1903-04; 
Acting Professor of Greek in Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 1904-05. During the last 
four years he has been preceptor in classics in Princeton University, with the rank of 
assistant professor. The sjrstem of preceptorships at Princeton is a recent innovation. 
It is designed to supplement the classroom work of the students by the personal super- 
vision of highly trained men of attractive personality. The preceptors meet the stu- 
dents outside of the classroom at frequent intervals, and by skilful questioning and 
judicious suggestion they control and direct the classroom work of the students. The 
system has proved of maiked vahie in holding the attention of the students to their 
work and in broadening their grasp of the subject. 

Dr. Cameron comes to his work at Boston University with the highest endorsement 
of his instructors at the University of Texas and the Graduate School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. His colleagues on the Faculty at Princeton University also speak of him in the 
highest terms as a man and as a scholar. 

The Sanskrit courses, so ably carried on for many years by Professor T. B. Lindsay, 
will be conducted this year by Professor M. L. Perrin. As there are no students now in 
college who took last year's elementary course, there is only a b^[inners' class; the mem- 
bers of this class have entered upon their work most auspiciously. Professor Perrin 
studied Sanskrit for five years under eminent scholars in Germany, and passed the 
Doctor's examination in Sanskrit at the University of Goettingen. 



COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 



A NEW PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 
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THE CXASS OF I909. 



[For many of the foOowinf items we axe indebted to the courtesy of the editors of Tk€ UniimHty 

Miss Mildred M. Anderson is teaching in the New Milford, Conn., W%h. School 
Miss Amy B. Baker is teaching in Lancaster, N. H. 

Miss Rosetta E. Bankwitz is instructor in Ljmdon Institute, Ljmdonville, Vt 
Mr. Oswald H. Blackwood is Professor of Physics in Reid College, Lucknow, 
India. 

Miss Gladjrs M. Blake is teaching in the Thomaston, Me., High School. 
Mr. Walter F. Burt is principal of the Barre, Mass., High School. 
Mr. Harold L. Chase is stud3ring in the Harvard Medical School. 
Miss Gladys S. Cole is teaching in the Pembroke High School. 
Miss Mildred E. CoUyer is teaching in the Murdock School at Winchendon. 
Miss Eva H. Day is teaching in the High School at Rockland, Me. 
Miss Bessie M. Drew was married on Monday, August 30, at Wollaston, Mass., to 
Mr. Harris Merrill Barbour. 

Miss Ruth E. Eaton is teaching in the Newmarket, N. H., High School. 
Mr. Frank A. Ewart is in business in Boston. 

Miss Fk>rence M. Felton is teaching in the Gorham, Me., High School 
Miss A. Louise Gale is teaching in the High School at Mjrstic, Conn. 
Miss Ida M. Gardner is teaching in Berlin, N. H. 
Miss Agnes M. Gilmore is teaching in the Reading High School 
Miss Mabel F. Hale is teaching in the Hardwick High School. 
Miss Ethel Ham is teaching in the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 
Mr. Arthur C. Harrington is studying in the Graduate School of Yale University. 
Mr. Thomas R. Hicks is pastor of the Arlington Street Church, Nashua, N. H. He 
was married on June 33, at North Uxbridge, Mass., to Miss Mabel Kinnecome. 
Miss Edith A. Holton is teaching in St. Johnsbuiy Academy, Vt 
Miss Elizabeth J. Jackson is teaching in the Littleton, Mass., High School 
Miss Mabel S. Jackson is teaching in the State Normal School at Elizabeth City, 



Miss Ahna M. Kinnie is taking a secretarial course at Simmons Coll^. 
Miss Emily H. Larrabee is teaching in the Hardwick High School. 
Miss Mary G. Magner is teaching in the Norwell High School. 
Miss Elsie E. Miles is teaching in the Portsmouth, N. H., High School 
Miss Beatriz Orozco is teaching in Mexico. 
Miss Rachel C. Osgood is teaching in a private school in L3mn. 
Miss Edith G. Peck is teaching in the Rutland High School. 
Miss Fannie P. Rezford is teaching in the Thomaston, Conn., High School. 
Miss E. Romaine Robinson is teaching in the National Training School for Women 
and Girls at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Harold L. Sanders is in business at Winnipeg, Canada. 

Miss Flora B. Smith is teaching in Parsonsfield Academy, Maine. 

Miss Fk>ra M. Smith is teaching in the New Britain, Conn., High School 

Miss Gladjrs Smith is teaching in the Emerson School, Saugus. 

Mr. Percy V. Stroud is teaching in the Bristol High School 



N.C. 
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Miss Claire M. Symonds is teaching in the Topsfield ffigh School 

Miss Sara A. Thompson is teaching in the Salem High School 

Miss Mildred L. Thomdike is teaching in the Plymouth, N. H., High School 

Miss Marion E. West is teaching in the Reading High School 

Mr. H. Ernest Williams is Instructor in Chemistry in Acadia College, Wolfville, 



Professor F. S. Baldwin has been appointed, with the approval of the governor of 
the Commonwealth, a member of the Commission on Tax Laws. This Commission will 
issue a report before the next session of the Legislature. The particular question which 
the Commission will consider is the expediency of so amending the constitution of the 
State as to permit the classification of property for purposes of taxation. Ex-Governor 
John L. Bates is chairman of the Commission. The other members are Bank Com- 
missioner A. H. Chapin and Tax Commissioner W. D. Trefry. 

Dr. Baldwin's appointment, carrying, as it does, a heavy burden of investigation, 
has made it necessary to readjust the college courses in the Department of Economics 
for the present year. During the first semester Professor Baldwin will give Course DC. i. 
Theoretical Economics. Course DC. 3, Economic and Tariff History of the United 
States, and Course VIII. 9, History of England, will be given during the first semester 
by Dr. Frank Alfred Colder. 

Dr. Colder is a graduate of Bucknell University, Ph.B. '98 and Ph.M. '99. From 
1899 until 190a he was a teacher in the United States Public Schools in Alaska. In 
1901-02 he was United States Conmiissioner for the Unga District of Alaska. During 
the years igo2-o$, 1904-05, 1908, and 1909 he studied at Eburard, receiving from that 
institution the degree of A.B. in 1903 and Ph.D. in 1909. He studied also at the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Berlin 1903-04 and 1907-08. He has taught at the State Normal 
School of Arizona, and the University of Missouri. 

At the begiiming of the second semester Professor Baldwin will resume the fuU 
work of his department, and he will also give Courses IX. 5 and IX. 11, which were 
necessarily omitted during the first semester. 



In response to inquiries from a committee of public-school teachers in Boston, the 
Faculty has authorized the following statement of terms upon which teachers may 
obtain the Bachelor's degree. 

I. Entrance requirements: for teachers of less than three years' experience, the 
regular requirements; for other teachers, a substantial equivalent, each case being 
considered upon its merits. 

n. Credit for previous work: credit will be allowed for all work judged to be of 
collegiate grade, up to a maximum of ninety hours. 

ni. Requirements for the degree: one hundred and twenty semester hours, certain 
of which will be prescribed by the college. 

IV. Residence: courses aggregating at least thirty hours, not necessarily within a 
specified period, must be taken in residence. 

Miss Grace W. Hooper, '06, was married on Tuesday, October 5, in Dover, N. H., 
to Mr. Heruy Monroe Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Hall will be at home after December i, at 
18 Bishop Ave., Massena, N. Y. 



N. S. 
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teachers' courses. 



FDEtST SEMESTER ZpO^-ia 



The fall list of Teachers' Courses offered during the first semester is as follows: 

Anglo-Saxon and Early English. Professor M, L, Perrin, 

z. Beginuers' Course in Anglo-Saxon. Saturday, 10 A.M. 

3. Middle English. Saturday, 9 a.h. 

English Literature. Professor E. Charlton Black, 

I. English Verse, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. Saturday, 10 a.h. 

3. From Miracle Plajrs to Shakespeare. Saturday, 11 A.1C 

5. The Foundations of English Literature. Saturday, 12 M. 

French. Professor James Geddes, Jr, 

I. Elementary French. Saturday, 9 a.h. 

3. French Course, conducted, as far as practicable, in French. Saturday, 11 a.h. 
5. Phonetics, Applied to the Study of French and English Pronunciation. Monday, 

4.20 P.M. 
German. Professor M, L, Perrin. 
z. Elementary German. Saturday, 3.30 p.m. 

3. An Intermediate Course in German Literature and Reading. Saturday, z p.m. 
5. Composition and Drill in Grammar and Expression. Saturday, Z2 M. 
7. Faust, Parts I and II. Saturday, zi A.M. 

9. A Course Designed to Train Teachers in the Conducting of Classes in German. 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at convenient hours. 
Greek. Professor J, R, Taylor, 
I. Plato, Republic. Tuesday, 4.20 p.m. 
3. The Private Life of the Greeks. Thursday, 4.20 p.m. 
Italian. Professor James Geddes^ Jr, 
5. Elementary Italian. Saturday, zo a.m. 
7. Second- Year Italian. Saturday, Z2 M. 

Music. Assistant Professor J, P, Marshall and Mr, Samuel W, Cole. 
1, A Course in Elementary Harmony. Hours to be arranged. 
3. The Appreciation of Music. Hours to be arranged. 

5. Theory and Practice of Teaching Music in Schools. Hours to be arranged 

7. A Course for Regular Teachers in the Public Schools Who Are Required to Give 

Also Some Instruction in Music. Hours to be arranged. 
Spanish. Professotr James Geddes, Jr. 

Elementary Spanish. Wednesday, 4.20 p.m. 

The official circular, which may be obtained upon application to the Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, gives detailed information concerning the various courses, en- 
rolment, credits, tuition fees, and calendar. 

Mr. M. L. MacPhail, '01, has been awarded the first prixe of six himdred dollars 
offered by the American Sunday School Union for the best book on the subject "The 
Bible as an Attractive Book." Mr. MacPhail's work is entitled " The Magnetism of the 
Bible." The book will be published in October by the American Stmday School Union. 
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Mr. Chauncey C. Williama^ of the class of '77, has forwarded to the office of Bos- 
TONIA copies of the first two issues of The Beacon^ bearing the dates of April 26, 1876, 
and June 7, 1876. The editors at that time were Mr. C. L. Goodell, '77, Miss S. A. 
Emerson, '77, and Mr. C. T. Demond, '78. Among the interesting phases of the life of 
the University at that early period we note that the different departments of the Uni- 
versity had their Commencement exercises at widely different periods. Beginning with 
the graduating exercises of the School of Medicine on March first, no less than six 
distinct Commencement exercises were held, the long list concluding with the anni- 
versary gathering of the College of Music on the twenty-fifth of June. In speaking of 
this scattering of graduation functions, the first issue of The Beacon expressed a wish 
which has proved to be prophetic: "It might be less convenient to the various schools^ 
but the University would make a far better showing, to arrange all the Commence- 
ment exercises for the same week." 

Professor Dallas Lore Sharp contributed to the Boston Transcript of September 15 
and 22 a series of articles entitled "Farms Not for City Bred." The headings will in- 
dicate the scope of the articles. September 15: "The Blunt Truth About Bay State 
Conditions; The Utter Impossibility of This Land Affording Happiness or Even a 
Living for the Tenement Poor; The Sage Counsel of a Farm-Bred Man Who Has Re- 
turned to Farming, but Only as an Avocation; Some Bitter Experiences Cited." Sep- 
tember 22: "The State's Problem of Homesteading the City Poor; Our City Full of 
Poor People; The Large Areas of Convenient Country Land on Which They Might 
Live; State Aid Needed to Help the Two Together; The Futile Attempts of the Poor 
to Settle for Themselves; They Simply Exchange Tenement Misery for Misery in the 
Woods; The Plain Duties of City and State." 

The Shanghai Mercury of July 28 contains the following notice of a new honor 
which has come to a distinguished alumnus of the University, Dr. J. C. Ferguson, '86: 

"Native newspapers report that Viceroy Tuan Fang has reconunended that Dr. 
J. C. Ferguson, a holder of a third-grade button, having been in China for many years 
and holding impartial views on Chinese affairs, having served as adviser on foreign 
affairs, being well versed in Chinese and foreign affairs, having been appointed by late 
Viceroy Liu Kung-yi in 1899 and served also as adviser to the Shanghai Taotai, be 
granted the red button of the second grade to show appreciation of his services. The 
recommendation having been accepted, the Shanghai Taotai has been ordered to com- 
municate the granting of the honor to Dr. J. C. Ferguson." 

The death of Professor Lindsay and the appointment of Professor Cameron to the 
Latin Department made necessary numerous changes in the assignment of Latin courses 
for the present year. As rearranged, the horarium assigns the courses of the Latin 
Department for the first semester as follows: Professor Rice: Livy, Sight-Reading and 
Prose Composition; Roman Philosophy; Advanced Latin Prose Composition; Roman 
Satire; History of Latin Literature; Life of the Ancient Romans. Professor Cameron: 
Latin Prose Composition; Livy, Sight-Reading and Prose Composition; Tacitus; 
Roman Comedy; Introduction to the Scientific Study of Language. 

Dr. Charles W. Pierce, of the class of '95, died on Saturday, October 9, at Allston, 
Mass. The funeral services were held at his residence, 116 Brighton Ave., on Monday, 
October 11. The interment was at Ashland, Mass. 
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On Monday, July 5, Professor John Morse Ordway, who from 1876 until 1884 was 
Professor of Botany in Boston University, died, in Saugus, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Professor Ordway was a graduate of Dartmouth College, in the class of 1844. In addi- 
tion to many important industrial positions, he had held some prominent offices in edu- 
cational institutions: for fifteen years he was Professor of Industrial Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; for eight years he was Pro- 
fessor ol Botany in Boston University; for thirteen years he was a professor in Tulane 
University. 

On Friday evening, September 24, the Young Men's and the Young Women's 
Christian Associations of the Coll^ of Liberal Arts gave a reception to the new stu- 
dents. Pre^dent W. £. Himtington spoke a few words of welcome, and Professor M. L. 
Perrin gave an address in behalf of the Faculty. He said that every college has some- 
thing peculiar to itself: one is noted for athletics; another, for its beautiful campus; his 
desire for Boston University is that its graduates may be distinguished for their good 
manners. Refreshments were served, and the company joined in singing college songs. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Friday and Saturday, October 8 
and 9. 

An especially interesting feature of the meeting was the discussion which followed 
three addresses on the general topic of "The Voluntary Reading of Students in School 
and College." The discussion was opened by Principal D. O. S. Lowell, of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, and continued by Mr. Harold L. Perrin, a member of the Senior 
class of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Miss Grace A. Turkington, *oo, contributed to the Boston Transcript of July ai an 
article entitled "Coll^ Girls' Careers." The scope of the article is indicated by the 
foBowing headings: "What This Year's Graduates Will Undertake;" "Results of a 
Canvass of Wellesley College, Radcliflfe College, Tufts College, Boston University;" 
" Graduates Will, as Usual, Take up Teaching; " " No Basis for the Report that a Large 
Percentage Go into Business." 

At the annual meeting of the Boston University Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Sodety last June the following graduates of the College of Liberal Arts were elected 
to honorary membership: Mr. Orrison Swett Marden, '77; Miss Alice Dean Mum- 
ford, '78; Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, '83. 

The officers elected for the academic year 1909-10 were the following: president. 
Professor T. B. Lindsay; vice-president. Assistant Professor R. E. Bruce; secretary and 
treasorer. Miss A. A. Cole. 

Mr. Samuel W. Cole, of the Department of Music, was presented with a purse of 
three hundred dollars at the graduating exercises of the Brookline High School last 
June. For twenty-five years Mr. Cole has been instructor in music in the Brookline 
pablic schools. This gift, which came as a complete surprise to Mr. Cole, was a testi- 
monial of the esteem in which he is held by a large circle of associates, friends, and 
pupils. 



Professor Dallas Lore Sharp contributed to the October Atlantic a nature study 
entitled "The Edge of Night." 
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Assistant Professor J. P. Marshall gave the foUowing courses at the Summer School 
of Harvard University: Elementary Harmony; Advanced Harmony; Music Apprecia- 
tion and Analysis. 

These courses were largely attended, and Professor Marshall will repeat them in the 
Harvard Summer School of 191 o. 

On the evening of August 17 Professor Marshall gave an organ recital in Appleton 
Chapel for the students of the Summer School. 

Mr. Samuel W. Cole will give the course in School Music during the coming winter, 
the course having been extended to two hours per week throughout the entire year, 
instead of one semester as formerly. 

Several students who have taken this course in past years have been engaged as 
teachers and supervisors of music. 

Mr. Marshall B. Evans, '96, who for some years has been a member of the Faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, was promoted last spring from an assistant professor- 
ship to an associate professorship in the Department of German of that institution. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell's "Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges," which was re- 
viewed in the July number of Bostonia, has met with immediate favor. Among the 
representative institutions which have already adopted it are Wellesley, Syracuse, New 
Hampshire College, Colby, Simmons, Stevens Institute, Lowell Textile School, Ford- 
ham, Acadia, and University of Georgia. 

A series of concerts similar to those given under the auspices of the Department of 
Music during the past three years will be given this year. Four concerts will be given, 
the first in December. The exact dates and artists will be announced later. 

Mr. George F. Strong has been appointed Assistant Librarian in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Mr. Strong is a graduate of Wesleyan University in the class of '03. He 
received a thorough professional training in the New York State Library School at 
Albany, and has had practical experience for several years as assistant in the Libnuy 
of Wesleyan University and as librarian of the University of North Dakota. 

Professor B. P. Bowne contributed to the September Methodist Review an article 
entitled "Morals and Life." 

Professor James Geddes, Jr., was one of the speakers at the celebration of die 
unity of Italy, on the twentieth of September. The service was held at the Baptist 
Tabernacle in Bowdoin Square, Boston. 

Professor N. A. Kent visited Clark University at the time of the celebration of the 
twentieth year of its history, attended some of the conferences of the physicists, and 
witnessed the conferring of the degrees, on Friday, September 10. 

Professor James Geddes, Jr., contributed to The Pathfinder of June- July, published 
by the University Press of Sewanee, Tenn., an article entitled, "The Growing Appre- 
ciation of Dante in America." 

The Boston Woman*s Journal of Saturday, September 18, gives in full the address 
which Professor B. P. Bowne delivered at the funeral service for Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, on Saturday, September 11. Professor Bowne was in charge of the services. 
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The rerised list of schools approyed by the New England Coll^ Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board has recently appeared. By the arrangements now in force no certificate 
from a school not approved by this Board is valid for admission at any cooperating 
college unless the school lies outside the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The new Freshman class numbers at present one hundred and twenty. This is 
exactly the sixe of the preceding class at the corresponding date. These two classes are 
the largest in the history of the College of Liberal Arts. 

The Department of Physics has introduced two new courses for the present year: 
(i) A Third-jrear Course Dealing with Problems in Spectroscopy, the Ionic Theory, 
and Radio-Activity. 

(3) A Course in the Practical Applications of Physical Principles. 

The Prince School of Boston held its graduation exercises in Jacob Sleeper Hall on 
Friday morning, June 25. 

The Boston Post of Tuesday, September 7, announces that the Rev. Dr. Luther 
Freeman, '89, has been elected president of Momingside College at Sioux City, lo. 

The Boston Herald of Friday, September 10, reports the appointment of Miss Ellen 
B. Esau, '95, to a position in the Mechanic Arts School, Boston. Miss Esau had been 
for a number of years a teacher in the Maiden High School. 

Mr. Guy Richardson, '97, was married, in Everett, Mass., on Wednesday, June 16, 
to Miss Nina Louise Jaynes. 

Miss Grace Ethel Ward, '97, was married on Thursday, June 24, to Mr. Kent 
Godfrey Lofbeig, in L3mn, Mass. 

The September Century contained a poem entitled "The Crisis," by Mr. W. E. 
Leonard, '98. The poem was reprinted in the Boston Transcript of Saturday, August 28. 

Mr. Chester E. Taylor, '08, was married on Thursday, June 24, at Plymouth, 
Mm., to Miss Anna Elizabeth Burbank. 

Mr. Oswald H. Blackwood, of the graduating class, has been appointed Professor 
of Physics in Reid College, Lucknow, India. This college, founded in 1875, has about 
two hundred students and a Faculty of twelve instructors. The students are mostly 
of the Indian race, although the English residents of Lucknow and vicinity frequently 
send their children to this college. The Boston Herald of Tuesday, May xi, contains 
a portrait of Mr. Blackwood, and a sketch of his college career. 

The publishers of The University Beacon showed commendable enterprise in issu- 
ing, on the first day of the college year, the initial nimiber of the new voliune. The 
business manager has secured an unusually large number of advertisements. For 
years The Beacon has had only a very limited circulation among the graduates of the 
college. It is to be hoped that the publication of Bostonia has not interfered with the 
prosperity of The Beacon. The two publications cultivate entirely distinct fields. Bos- 
tonia confines itself almost entirely to matters of interest to the graduates. The Beacon 
aims especially to reflect the various activities of undergraduate life. Those grad- 
uates of the college who regulariy read The Beacon find their interest in Alma Mater 
sensibly quickened and sustained. 
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Miss Augusta M. Famum, '07, was married on Thursday, October 7, in Maiden, 
Mass., to Mr. Myron Henry Clark, Tech. '03. Mr. and Mrs. Clark will reside in Maiden 
after their return from Bermuda. 

Miss Georgia £. Thompson, '09, was married on Wednesday,'October 6, in Dover, 
Mass., to Mr. George D. Hanchett Mr. and Mrs. Hanchett will reside in South 
Natick, Mass. 

Mr. William Ellery Leonard, '98, Vas married to Miss Charlotte Freeman on Wed- 
nesday, June 23, at Madison, Wis. 

Miss Bessie Little Newhall, '99, was married on Saturday, August 7, in Lynn, Mass., 
to Dr. Guy Edward Sanger. Dr. and Mrs. Sanger are residing at 707 Massachusetts 
Ave., Arlington, Mass. 

Mr. George F. Turner, '03, has been elected principal of the East Bridgewatei 
High School. At the time of his election to East Bridgewater Mr. Turner was principal 
at Tupek). 

Miss Mildred Ashton Wright, '07, was married to Mr. Roy F. Bradford on Monday, 
June a8, at Whitman, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Bradford are residing at 20 Whidden 
Avenue, Whitman. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

Professor Barker has been and is busy on the proposition to secure $400,000 for the 
University by next Commencement-Day. Already more than $125,000 is pledged. 
This scheme to help the University meet its annual expenses must not fait Every 
friend of the institution should help to make it a success. 

Professor Sheldon has added another to his list of excellent books. It is entitled 
"Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century." This follows naturally his "Unbelief in 
the Nineteenth Century." In this new book Professor Sheldon deals many effective 
blows against the ideab of authority as represented in all of the historic churches, — 
the Anglican included,— but he devotes himself chiefly to Papal absolutism and the 
Roman sacramental system. 

Dr. Warren's book on "The Earliest Cosmok)gies" is receiving wide commenda- 
tion for its presentation of the world-view of the earliest races that lies behind even the 
biblical cosmology. It has just been arranged for Dr. Warren to have a class of grad- 
uate students in this most fascinating study. The class will meet at 4.20 p.m. on Thurs- 
day of each week. This is in addition to the work that Dr. Warren is doing in " Religion 
and the Religions." 

President Francis J. McConnell, '97, now at the head of DePauw University, has 
given the church a masterly book on Bishop Andrews. It is not a biography, but a 
study of his life and work, setting forth the varied duties of a bishop, and the polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is written in a delightful style, and gives one a 
vivid picture of this Bishop among bishops. 
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A recent letter from Bishop J. W. Baahford, '76, read at a Faculty meeting, shows 
that he is gripping the problems of the far East with a statesman's mind, and is helping 
in their solution. 

I>uring last year Dr. W. W. Guth, '01, was inaugurated president of the University 
of the Pacific. More recently Dr. Luther Freeman, '89, has been elected president of 
Momingside College, as the successor of Bishop Lewis. 

The Opening-day address was delivered by Professor George Croft Cell. He took 
for his theme "A Recent Find in Church ffistory." After referring to the fact that the 
Reformation had been influenced largely by Paul's writings, he voiced the common 
sorpriae that among Luther's writings only a brief commentary on Galatians and a 
short preface to Romans had been known. The "Recent Find" is a complete manu- 
script of a commentary on Romans, by Luther. He told the story of its finding, first in 
the Vatican, and later in Berlin, by Professor Johann Ficker, and of the high interest 
it has awakened in Germany. It gives a new light on Luther in that interesting period 
of his life before he nailed the theses to the church door; and upon his emphasis on the 
value of experience in interpreting the Word, and valuing Christianity. This is of 
especial interest now, when the Christian world is coming to a higher sense of the value 
of experience in Christian evidences. 

The enrolment on Matriculation-Day was aoz, as compared with 199 last year. 
The total enrolment last year was 217, and this year promises to equal or go beyond 
that of the preceding year. 

The Matriculation-Day address was given by the Rev. H. Frank Rail, Ph.D., 
pastor of the First Church, Baltimore, Md., on the subject, "Theology and the His- 
torical Method." It was heard with unusual interest by a large audience, and is re- 
garded as one of the very ablest addresses we have had on these occasions. Dr. Rail's 
treatment of his theme disclosed thorough grasp of the present situation in theology, 
full appreciation of the excellencies of the historical method, as well as the defects of the 
religio-historical school of thinkers, and rare insight into the theoretical and practical 
implications of the same — especially its practical bearings on the work of the pastor. 
It was a scorching analysis of this new tendency of thought, now so aggressive in Ger- 
many, ably led by Troeltsch of Heidelburg, and distantly echoed by Foster of Chicago. 
A'fuller account of the address will be given in the next issue of Bostonia. 



The Law School opened on Thursday, September 30, with increased registration 
over the previous year. The first-year class at the opening was twenty-six per cent 
larger than the entering class of last year. There was a noticeable increase in the 
number of students who have been from one to three years in coU^, and the percentage 
of college graduates was normal. 

The formal opening exercises of the school were held in the Lecture Hall at 11. 15 
AJi., Monday, October 4. President Huntington addressed the students briefly in 
words of welcome, and presented to the students his idea of the qualities necessary in 
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a lawyer. He dwelt especially upon the necessity of high character and good scholar- 
ship in the making of the successful practitioner. 

Dean Bigelow dealt with the question of increasing numbers, and discussed at some 
length the rivalry between business and law as illustrated in the choice of professions 
by college graduates and others beginning their life-work. He outlined the woric of 
the Law School and the future plans for the increasing practicability of the work. He 
laid especial emphasis upon the necessity of turning out students who are fitted, not 
only in theoiy, but in actual practical knowledge, for the duties of the profession. 

Professor Simpson, who was in June raised from the rank of assistant professor to 
that of professor, concluded the speaking by calling upon the student body for their 
continued loyalty. He discussed the steady growth of the school during a period in 
which most law schoob have fallen away heavily in point of numbers, and showed what 
the school hoped to accomplish by increasing the standard of admission and the inten- 
sity of the work as the student advanced from class to class. 

A course of lectures upon "The Railroad Situation" will be delivered by Mr. 
Henry S. Haines during the month of October. Mr. Haines's lectures will be divided 
into four parts, as follows: (I) "The Regulation of Railroad Rates on Interstate Com- 
merce;" (H) "The Characteristic Qualities of Unjust Discrimination in Rates;" (HI) 
"The Causes of Unjust Discrimination and the Results of Legislative Remedies;" 
(IV) "National Rate Regulation." 

Mr. Haines is well qualified to deliver such lectures, as he was formeriy manager of 
the Plant System of RaihxMid and Steamship Lines; ex-president of the American Rail- 
way Association; is the author of "Restrictive Railway Legislation," "Railway Cor- 
porations as Public Servants," and "American Railway Management" 

This course is open to all members of the third-year class and to those taking the 
work for the Master's degree. 

A new course of the lectures on "The Introduction to the Study of the Law" is 
this year being given by Dean Bigebw to members of the first-year class. The course 
is designed to show to the student beginning the study of law the very great advantages 
arising from careful and sustained work, and to show that concentration in thought 
and attention will best fit the student for the study of law. The course will consist of 
one lectiue each week, and in addition a series of Socratics. The course will continue 
throughout the greater part of the present school year. 



Dr. David W. Wells has brought out in pamphlet form, reprinted from The New 
England Medical GoMeUe, the address which he delivered as president of the alunmi of 
the School of Medicine at the alumni banquet last June. The subject of the address 
was "Postgraduate Instruction in Medicine." 

The Sophomore course in Elementary Materia Medica has been taken by Dr. J. 
Walter Schirmer, of Needham (B. U. S. M., 1908), Dr. Mary A. Leavitt having resigned 
to take up special work in the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Hospital. 
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The openhig eaerc i s cs for the 1909-10 session of the School of Medicine took place 
on Thursday morning, October 7, at 10 o'clock, in the school amphitheatre. Dean 
Sutherland addressed the students on "Our Higher Duties." There were also shorter 
addrenes by the Registrar, Dr. Frank C. Richardson, and Drs. Edward P. Colby and 
Walter Wesselhoeft, the two last named representing the original Faculty of the school. 
The opening prayer was made by Rev. A. A. Berle, of Shawmut Congregational Church. 

Following these exercises registration began, and classes opened promptly. 

Dr. Hovey L. Shepherd having removed to California for the benefit of his little 
ton's health, the course in Materia Medica formerly given by him to the two upper 
classes has been taken by Dr. George H. Talbot, of Newtonville, a graduate of the 
school in the class of '82. 

Dr. Solomon C. Fuller, pathologist at Westboro Insane Hospital — which is show- 
ing such a splendid record in the number of its cures — is to give the Senior class a 
course in Anatomy and Histok)gy of the Nervous System, beginning on October 19 
and continuing through the year. 

Dr. Horace Packard, Professor of Surgery, is slowly recovering from a severe illness 
which kept him in the hospital for several weeks. His lecture hour on Friday will be 
taken by Associate Professor J. Emmons Briggs during Dr. Packard's convalescence. 

Dr. Charles H. Thomas, of Cambridge, has resumed his course in Clinical Medi- 
cine, to be given to the Seniors in the hospital wards. 

Dean John P. Sutherland spent the month of July in camp in California, at the 
head of Yosemite Valley, and later in the summer several weeks at his summer home in 
Mariow, N. H. 

Dr. Clarence Crane, Lecturer on Minor Suigery, spent the sununer with his family 
at his old home in Portland, Ore. 

By the cooperation of the College of Liberal Arts and the School of Medicine, a 
combined College and Medical course of six years has been arranged. In this course 
a student will find it possible to obtain the academic degree of Bachelor of Science 
and the professional degree of Doctor of Medicine by six years' work in Boston Uni- 
versity. The incakrulable advantages of such a combination course must commend 
themselves alike to medical students who realize the value of an academic degree to 
the ph3rsidan, and to candidates for an academic degree who contemplate a medical 
career and hesitate before the length of time demanded by its preparatory work. 
The fint two years of this course are spent in the College of Liberal Arts, pursuing a 
curriculum especially designed to meet the requirements of the course; the remaining 
f(Mir years are spent in the Medical School. At the end of the second year in the 
Medical School, during which time the fundamental medical sciences have formed the 
chief studies, students may come up for the degree Sc.B. Two years more of study, 
completing the medical curriculum, will fulfil the four-year requirement for the de- 
gree M.D. 
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Dean William F. Warren has just 
brought out an important new book en- 
titled The Earliest Cosmologies. 
The work treats of the pre-Copemican 
conceptions of the universe as they are 
set forth in the most andent literatures. 
The most important chapter of the book 
is that which treats of the ''Babylonian 
Universe." In this chapter a new inter- 
pretation of this universe is proposed. 
This interpretation is so radically dif- 
ferent from any of those hitherto current 
that if accepted it will reduce the older 
theories to a merely historical interest 
This new interpretation of Dr. Warren 
was first brought forward in the Journal 
of the American Orienial Society in 1901. 
Dr. C. H. W. Johns, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, an authority in Assyri- 
ology, has carefully read the MS. of 
this new work, and has written to the 
author that he fully accepts the new in- 
terpretation. (Eaton & Mains, New 
York. Price, $1.50, net) 

Horace's Satires. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Morris, of Yale College. 
The distinguishing feature of this work 
is the stress which is laid upon the thought 
of Horace. Questions of grammar and 
meter are made subordinate. The space 
thus gained in the notes is devoted in 
part to full introductions in which an at- 
tempt is made to guide the student 
through the intricacies of the thought. 
In a work presenting so vast a field for an- 
notation as the Satires of Horace, no two 
editors will agree on a selection of topics, 
but critics will at least agree that Professor 
Morris has brought out a thoroughly sane 
and readable work. (American Book 
Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 



Work on the new Hudson Shake- 
speare, of which Professor E. Charlton 
Black is editor-in-chief, is steadily pro- 
gressing. The following volumes of the 
school edition have already been pub- 
lished: "As You Like It;" "The Mer- 
chant of Venice;" "Henry the Fifth;" 
"Macbeth;" "JuUus C«sar;" "The 
Tempest;" "Hamlet;" "A lifidsumnicr 
Night's Dream." The following volumes 
are in the press: "Twelfth Night;" "King 
Lear;" "Much Ado about Nothing." 
The remainder of the plajrs will be com> 
pleted at an early date in the following 
order: "Richard H;" "Richard IH;" 
"OtheUo;" "CymbeUne;" "Henry IV," 
Part I; "Henry IV," Part H; "Coriola- 
nus;" "King John;" "The Winter's 
Tale." A critical and library edition is 
being prepared at the same time, and will 
be sold in sets when the plays are com- 
pleted. 

Professor J. P. Marshall has brought 
out a new editk>n of his Syllabus of 
the History of Music. This sylla- 
bus will be used during the coming winter 
at Harvard University, Brown University, 
the University of Minnesota, Belmont 
College, and Boston University. (C. W. 
Homeyer and Co., Boston.) 

Descriptive Chemistry. By 

Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D. Revised Edi- 
tion. The new edition of Professor 
Newell's Descriptive Chemistry 
brings the text up to date and contains 
several new topics, such as radium, hy- 
drolysis, and vapor pressure. The con- 
tinued demand for this book is the best 
evidence of its teachableness. (D. C. 
Heath and Company.) 
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DR. DAVID K. PEARSONS: A SKETCH. 

THE remarkable life and influence of Dr. David K. Pearsons, the 
multi-millionaire of Hinsdale, 111., whose portrait is found in this 
issue of BosTONiA, deserve more than a passing notice. His clear and 
definite purpose to work for the promotion of Christian education has been 
truly wonderful. His career has been a succession of great achievements. 

Dr. Pearsons was bom in Bradford, Vt., April 14, 1820. His parents 
were sturdy, industrious, and of limited means. They were faithful mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was taught at home, both by 
pra:q>t and example, the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
Through the influence of his devout parents he was led in early life to dedi- 
cate himself to God and to the service of humanity. His early surroimdings 
were such as to develop devotion, self-reliance, and a thirst for education. 
He passed through the common schools of his native village and pre- 
pared himself for collie at the academy at Newberry, Vt. From the 
academy he went to college and fitted himself for the practice of medicine. 
During these years of training he was obliged to work and endure many 
hardships to earn money enough to complete his education. For a time he 
taught schod at Lynn and Worcester, Mass. He began the practice of 
medidne in a small village in Vermont, and afterwards at Chicopee, Mass. 
It was here that he m^ Miss Chapin, who became his beloved wife, and 
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who helped to cheer, guide, and encourage him in his subsequent career. 
She was a woman of rare intelligence, insight, and tact. It was her influence 
more than that of any one person that contributed in such a large measure 
to his success. 

After a few years spent in the practice of medicine in Chicopee his good 
wife, who had discovered that her husband was a bom financier, influenced 
him to give up the practice of medicine and enter upon a business career. 
Accordingly, Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons moved to Janesville, W^s,, with the 
deliberate intention of making money in order that they might give it away 
to benevolent causes. After a brief stay in Janesville, they moved to Chicago 
with their only capital, which was about $5,000. From this time forward Dr. 
Pearsons's success in accumulating money through dealing in real estate 
was remarkable. By personal solicitations he sold more than one million 
acres of land on a 5% commission for the Illinois Central Railroad and 
Solomon Sturgis and others. Within ten years after reaching Chicago he 
had accimiulated a large fortime in cash and also blocks of stocks in the 
Chicago street railways and in banks. Throughout his business career he 
enjoyed a reputation for foresight, honesty, and indefatigable industry. 

In 1890, after gathering a fortime of several millions. Dr. Pearsons gave 
up business and joined with his wife in carrying out their real life-work of 
properly investing in character the fortime they had accumulated. They 
decided that while their minds were clear and their judgments good they 
would administer their own benefactions and experience something of the 
joy of seeing the results of their own wise plans. They did not propose to 
defer giving until death should wrench their wealth from their hands. Mr. 
Gladstone truthfully said, "What is wrested from me by the grip of death 
I can in no sense be said to give." There are frequent examples of men of 
wealth who have expressed a purpose of doing generous acts before they 
died, but who have ended life without doing anything truly noble. Dr. and 
Mrs. Pearsons adopted a safe rule of carrying out their own purposes in 
person, and seeing the good accomplished. Dr. Pearsons says he has 
experienced far greater joy in distributing his wealth than he did in gathering 
it 

After Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons decided to distribute their fortime, the 
next step was to determine where and how best to dispense it. "Nobody," 
says Goethe, "should be rich but those who understand it." It requires 
both knowledge and a right spirit fitly to use wealth. It is not merely a 
question of doing good, but whether the highest good will come through 
certain uses of money. The majority of people of means leave their giving 
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to chance or to some blind impulse rather than follow certain guiding 
principles. Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons devoted their best thought and their 
unusual business acumen to placing their fortime where it would do the 
greatest good for humanity. They decided to assist various educational 
institutions in the Middle West and South in which the religious influence 
is predominant. Dr. Pearsons believes, to quote his own words, that: 

''The light of liberty, religion, and education are kindred flres, kindled 
at the same celestial altar, nurtured by the same ethereal aliment; together 
they were bom, and together they must expire. The sacril^ous hand that 
would extinguish the one must quench the more than Promethean heat of 
the other. Our fathers caught these blended lights from the skies. Long 
did they watch their rising, their widening, their brightening. Long may 
it be our happy lot to walk in the beams of their effulgence, till the night of 
time shall settle upon the world, and the lights of liberty and religion and 
education are lost in the blaze of eternity." 

It was this spirit that enabled Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons to cherish their 
high ideals in life — to get in order to give, and then to give in order to get 
others to give, and thus to help bring in the Kingdom. Already forty-eight 
cdleges and academies have been helped by their liberality. Five or six 
more collies have been promised aid whenever they fulfil certain condi- 
tions. A most conservative estimate shows that Dr. Pearsons's benefac- 
tions will aggr^te, by the time he reaches his ninetieth birthday, April 14, 
1910, at least six or seven millions of dollars. He has exercised the strictest 
care in placing his contributions. He says that he has spent nearly twenty 
years in teaching some of the colleges the nature and sacredness of an 
endowment fund. This truly great man says he has never spent twenty 
dollars foolishly. He has lived economically and saved carefully in order 
that he might turn his investments into character. The exuberance of spirits 
in this man of ninety, and the joy and satisfaction he has in giving away 
his wealth, are refreshing to behold. He will leave no will and have no 
executor when he dies, but his example and the influence of his noble bene- 
factions will be more enduring than monuments of brass or marble. 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN IN BUSINESS. 
Grace A. Turkingkmy AJd.^ 'cx> 

TO-DAY, as never before, vocational opportunities are the subject of 
investigation and discussion, and especially as they affect the great 
body of college women. Probably no phase of this discussion is attracting 
more attention than the relation of college women to business life. What 
proportion of the women wage-earners in the business world are coUc^ 
bred? How does the success of the college woman in this field compare 
with that of other women ? What is the effect of business life on the coU^ 
woman? These are some of the questions being constantly asked by those 
interested in the problem of bread-winning for college women. One diffi- 
culty in interpreting the signs of the times, so far as college women's careers 
are concerned, is the fact that the whole race of American women is madly 
careering along every possible path and by-path. Consuming ambition 
and daring feats in the bread-and-butter world may at one time have been 
characteristic only of college women. But to-day the irresistible desire to 
secure economic independence has drawn into the whirlpool women of 
every grade of equipment and ability. For this reason college graduates 
do not stand out conspicuously either in their successes or failures. It is 
much easier to write of what women in general are accomplishing in any 
special line of work than to confine one's self to college women. 

Contrary to a current opinion, the feminine part of the business world 
to-day is not dominated by college women. Holders of college diplomas 
are still overwhelmingly in the minority there, although their nimibers are 
gradually increasing. A surprisingly small percentage of young women 
from the graduating classes of the various colleges plan to enter upon busi- 
ness careers. Probably something like three percent would cover all the 
cases of girk who go directly from college to business positions. The reasons 
for this need not be gone into here, except briefly to remind ourselves that 
the whole character and trend of the four years of college life in the ordi- 
nary classical college of to-day is such as to make the aspects of business 
life appear distasteful, if not actually repellent, to the college girl A greater 
contrast could hardly be drawn than that between the irresponsible, in- 
dependent life of the college and that of the business world. The average 
college student is not businesslike in the manner of keeping up her lecture 
notes, in her attendance on classes, in her preparation for examinations, 
in keeping expense accounts, or in her relations with her college mates. 
Perhaps it is well that college life should be free from all the cut-and-dried 
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amsistendes of business; but many a college girl would have been saved 
years of failure if some warning voice had been raised against the free and 
easy habits incident to college life. Inaccuracy, irresponsibility, and a 
lack of adaptability are the most conspicuous failings of college women in 
business, and for each of these college life is at least partly responsible. 

Teaching, secretarial and social-service work, and professional life are 
the money-getting careers which prove the most alluring. These careers 
are the ones for which our best college women are eminently fitted, if, in 
addition to their collegiate training, they have the necessary natural qualifi- 
cations. But the very habits and qualifications for the lack of which a 
^ is quickly shipwrecked in business, and which college life seems to 
fail to cultivate, would add incalculably to one's chances of success in these 
more collegiate occupations. 

But this is a digression, for here we are most concerned with the fact 
that business careers do not strongly appeal to girk in college, with the 
result that only a small number from each graduating class tiun in this 
direction. In spite of this fact, however, college women are each year more 
in evidence in every kind of business. The explanation is simple. Teach- 
ing, the great catch-all for American college women, to the surprise of its 
devotees, often proves to be full of problems difficult to solve. The some- 
what inquisitive surveillance of school committee, parents, and principal, 
added to the arduous task of applying psychology, philosophy, and dry 
facts to one's pupils in proper quantities and mixtures, often results in dis- 
appointment, discouragement, and failiire. I believe that college girk are 
too quick to leave school-teaching. They do not realize that they would 
have been partial failures the first year in almost anything they imdertook. 
Having failed the first year, through ignorance and other natural causes, 
they should stoically profit by these experiences, pack their tnmks, and try 
another town; that is, of course, unless there is overwhelming evidence that 
time and experience cannot eliminate the causes for this initial failure. To 
rush from disappointment in teaching to the business world is often the 
result. Perhaps the word "rush" is not well used here, for the chagrin 
experienced at the first disappointment usually leads the college woman to 
investigate carefully the next work which she takes up. 

The transition from school-teaching or college directly to business is 
not altogether a simple matter, but when once it has been made the real 
testing-time comes. College women make their most pronounced successes 
in mdependent fields; that is, in little business enterprises which they con- 
duct for themselves. Success or failure depending wholly upon themselves. 
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all false pride, dislike of necessary manual labor, love of ease and a good 
time, are not allowed to interfere with the process of business-building. 
Moreover, the incentive of the independent business woman is so incom- 
parably greater than that of one who works wholly in the interest of an es- 
tablished business that her chances of success are correspondingly greater. 
The list of college women who are successful independent photographers, 
hen-raisers, designers and dressmakers, public stenographers, tea-room 
managers, and the like, is an encouragingly long one. The proportion of 
successes in dependent positions is not so great. For every conspicuous 
success in a dependent position there are two in independent enterprises. 

It is tmfortimate, but true, that it is more difficult for a college giri to 
succeed in business than for one with less education. All applaud the girl 
who, by dint of hard, grinding work, equipped only with a high-schocd 
training, rises step by step to a remimerative, responsible position. But no 
such plaudits exist for the college woman. She has had the great boon of a 
college education, and of coiu^ she must succeed — else what a waste of 
time the four years have beeni Fewer aUowances and excuses are made far 
the initial blimders and errors of judgment of the college girl than for those 
of her fellow workers. The girl who has had no special educational advan- 
tages often reaches success because of her narrow training and lack of 
broad ideas. She has adjusted herself more completely and expeditiously 
to a routine of petty details than the average college giri possibly could. 
It is the person who can, day after day, from nine in the morning to five at 
night, periorm a routine duty with precision, accuracy, and enthusiasm 
that becomes necessary and valuable to a business. This grinding routine, 
which is as much a part of every business as freedom and irrelevancy are of 
college life, is the business wheel on which so many yoimg college girls of 
spirit are ground to listless, plodding workers. 

In general, college women are not welcomed by their fellow workers. 
They meet suspicion and jealousy at every hand from the women, and 
often from the men, with whom they must come in contact; and it is not 
altogether easy to understand and combat this attitude. It seems to be 
occasioned by the prevalence of the idea that college women have a de- 
cided feeling of superiority for those who are educationally less fortimate, 
and are consumingly ambitious. Therefore, instinctively, the college 
woman's business associates are on the defensive, and resent what they 
may regard as an intrusion into their little world. 

With her wider outlook and research experience the college woman 
more quickly grasps the essentials of a situation or difficulty than the ordi- 
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naiy business woman, and this keenness of perception is one of her most 
valuable business assets, but the one which exdtes the most jealousy on the 
part of her co-workers. It is intolerable to women who have worked for 
years in their small comers to have a person with greater educational ad- 
vantages, but less experience, come bree2dly into their little provinces and 
suggest innovations which have never occurred to them. In initiative and 
ability to solve difficult problems the college woman excels; but in en- 
durance, executive ability, and the performance of routine duties it is usually 
the girl who has worked up from a four-doUar-a-week position who is 
signally successful. It takes several years of actual contact with the busi- 
ness world to convince the college woman of the value of a mastery of de- 
taib and routines. 

Unless the college giri has in mind a definite goal in a particular busi- 
ness, the most sensible procedure has been shown to be to equip herself 
with a thorough stenographic training. ''Once a stenographer, always a 
stenographer," is the doleful cry one often hears from college business 
women; but an ambitious girl with tact and executive ability will always 
become something more than a mere stenographer. The highest position 
which she can attain will doubtless involve some stenographic work, but 
this will be only a subordinate part of it. The girk who raise this cry are 
oft«i the ones whom natural abilities have not fitted to become leaders in 
any kind of careering. They have not the daring and tact to take execu- 
tive responsibilities. That one knows of conspicuous instances of college 
girls without stenographic training who have fallen into pleasant business 
positions should not obscure the fact that one's necessary armor for the 
mad fight is stenography. Not long ago I asked a business man if he could 
recommend to a friend a college graduate who was an expert stenographer. 
"No, I can't; and if I could, I would n't. I 'd hire her myself," was his 
reply. A twenty-five-doUar-a-week position in an important State educa- 
tional dq>artment had recently to be filled with a bright Irish high-school 
graduate. She outdistanced, by many stenographic paces, all the available 
college stenographers. Not a week ago a man at the head of an important 
enterprise said, "I am looking for a stenographer, but have decided to 
wait until I can get a college woman." Later, to my inquiry as to his suc- 
cess, he replied, "I have a stenographer, but she is not a college graduate. 
I could n't find one that could do the work." A business editorial position 
on one of the most exclusive literary monthly magazines was open last 
winter. In discussing the matter, the managing editor said that while 
the podtion required little actual stenographic work, this training was 
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necessary. The most desirable applicant from the editorial point of view 
was a college woman, but she had no knowledge of shorthand. "I can't 
understand/' said the managing editor, ''why so many coU^ women shy 
at stenography. It is the only key to open doors here." This positicm was 
filled by an all-round woman — stenographer, literary critic, and writer — 
who was not a college woman. 

College women often make the unfortunate mistake of expecting their 
college equipment to make up for stenographic lapses; but this is a vain 
expectation. It only makes such shortcomings more conspicuous. At the 
present time, so far as my personal observation goes, most of the top- 
notch secretarial and stenographic positions are held by women without 
broad education. But a few years later this will not be true, for in tiiis 
field college women have an immense advantage at every point. The aver- 
age high-school graduate's stock of general information, to say nothing of 
her knowledge of spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing, is so inade- 
quate to the demands of modem business life that she must always yield 
to the college gurl who is stenographically expert. The supremacy of col- 
lege women in this field, which is only a matter of a few years, will inevi- 
tably raise the standard of the ''profession," eliminating from it the crowds 
of grammar-school graduates who, misadvised and misled, have blundered 
into it as a means of bread-winning. It is to be hoped also that another 
result of this invasion of college women will be an increased weekly or 
monthly wage for the stenographer. Conditions should be such as to render 
ridiculous the remark recently made by the manager of a large business 
(whose own salary is $10,000 a year) that he would never start a stenog- 
rapher at more than eight dollars a week. 

The very independence and ideab of college life which are in a way a 
hindrance to the girl in business are also somewhat of a help. This college 
spirit, when modified by a little experience, unconsciously adds to her dig- 
nity and surrounds her with an atmosphere which is suffidendy at variance 
with the business world to command a certain amount of consideration. 
College women will not accept without protest the petty, inconsiderate 
treatment so often shown towards girk and women in business. But, all 
too often, if the conditions surrounding her position seem intolerable, the 
college girl does not quiedy bide her time, mastering all the detaUs <A the 
position, until she gains a proficiency which will make it possible to de- 
mand a hearing. If more college women would remain in the business 
positions where they first find themselves until they have mastered thor- 
oughly the intricacies of their work they could rebel with some effect against 
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unpleasant conditions. When they try their hand at reformation before 
they have gained vantage-ground the result is always disastrous. The col- 
lie gill is misimderstood, is rated as incompetent and a trouble-maker. 
I believe that most of the so-called failures of college women in business 
have been simple cases of misjudgment and misunderstandings on both 
sides. 

Even at best, business life is so full of the sordid and petty that any 
woman of refinement of feelings will at times revolt from it To succeed 
in it she must often sacrifice ideab to policy. She must cater to the narrow- 
ness and pettiness of her superiors and co-workers. She will learn the bitter 
lesson that merit does not always win (and this is always a great surprise 
to the college-bred woman) ; that dishonesty and unscrupulousness, coupled 
with ability, will often outdistance strict integrity and solid worth. She 
must learn that to change these conditions is to change human nature itself. 
She will find that men and women who in their home, church, and social 
life are delightful persons in business show strange kinks and twists. And 
here I would mention one of the peculiar effects of certain conditions of 
business life on college women. Wild alarms at the growing disinclination 
of cdlege women to marriage are repeatedly sounded, and the magazines 
abound in explanations of the failure and f alling-off in American marriages. 
Most of the alarmists seem to have overlooked one potent factor. In social 
life, a man is at his best with the young women from whom he may select 
his future wife. In business, the man is shorn of all his graces — his sten- 
ographer, his bookkeeper, his co-worker, see him as he is. In these days 
practically all the heads of departments in the different business houses are 
men, and for a woman to succeed it is imperative that she please her supe- 
rior and win his recommendation. To do this she must study him as one 
ci the q)ecies " man," and also as an individual. She must vivisect him and 
piece bim together again. If she does this accurately — and the clever 
woman always does — she is almost certain to succeed, provided she will 
make use of the knowledge gained by the vivisecting process. She must 
know her employer as thoroughly as his wife does. She must instinctively 
know when things have gone wrong at home. She must know the signifi- 
cance ci a slam of the door, of a certain facial expression, of a particular 
tone of voice. She must know the effect upon his disposition of hot weather 
and of cdd — whether fresh air is appreciated or tabooed. She must 
learn his friends and his enemies, when to break bad news and when to 
postpone it If he objects to an assured, assertive manner she must assume 
diffident, retiring manners. If hustle and slap-dash appeal to him she must 
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cultivate these. It seems almost incredible that business men do not realize 
how often they are managed by their women assistants who know their 
business peculiarities and failings better than they themselves. When once 
a woman understands the whims and idiosyncrasies of her employer she 
has cleared the way to success. I know definitely of instances where women 
have correctly analyzed the men under whom they worked, and have recog- 
nized that to succeed a certain method of procedure, which seemed to them 
belittling, was necessary. Many college women prefer to be rated as fail- 
ures to succeeding by means of flattery and petty intriguing. The knowl- 
edge of men, which even the least discerning of women gain from their 
business experiences, dispels most, if not all, of the illusions surrounding 
f the men whom they might marry. The girl suspects behind the gallantry 
and "noble mien" of her lover the sordid commonplaceness and narrow- 
ness of her business employer. Doubtless by reason of the presence of 
women in their business offices men learn much of feminine shortcomings 
that they would not otherwise know; but because they usually hold the 
superior positions they do not find it necessary to analyze their assistants 
or to study to please them. I fed sure that one reason why more college 
business women do not marry is often simply because of the disillusioning 
process just described. It is not always because they have an ardent desire 
for independence or a fear of a small income, as so many contend. It is 
not a simple matter to find men who can pass well the tests which the busi- 
ness woman has learned to apply to them. 

The college woman has not yet made for herself a definite place in the 
business world. She is not yet indispensable to it; but this is because she 
has not chosen to make herself so. It lies within her reach to become a 
powerful factor in the operation of every kind of business enterprise where 
special technical training is not required. Evidently the reconnoitering is 
to be done in the capacity of stenographers; but when these have established 
a reputation for the business ability of college women the gates will be 
opened wide- 



Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Ph.D. '91, of Pittsburg, Penn., who from 1883 
to 1895 was Professor of English Literature in the College of Liberal Arts 
of Boston University, represented Boston University as its delegate at the 
installation of Rev. William W. Foster as president of Beaver CoU^, 
Beaver, Penn., on Tuesday, November 16. 
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BISHOP DANIEL AYRES GOODSELL, S.T.D., LL.D. 
GAIN it is the sad duty of the editors of Bostonia to record the death 



Bishop Daniel Ayres Goodsell died in New York City on Sunday, 
December 5. The funeral services were held at Madison Avenue Church 
aa Tuesday afternoon, December 7. A memorial service was held at St. 
Mark's Methodist Episcopal Church in Brookline on Sunday, December 
12. Ex-President W. F. Warren delivered an impressive tribute, which 
was published in fvH in Zion's Herald of Wednesday, December 22. From 
the address we extract the following paragraph: 

•'To our Boston he came, enriched by all these earlier experiences, and 
by him we were enriched in turn. On the platform, in the pulpit, in lec- 
tures in the School of Theology, in baccalaureate discourse, in our homes, 
in his own — everywhere he freely opened to us the gathered treasures of 
his ripened mind and heart. Everywhere, in all modesty and self-forgetful- 
ness, he helped us to share his wise and bright and fruitful vision of the 
progress and the prophecy of the world-wide kingdom of our Christ. How 
we have missed him already 1 How we shall miss him in the days to come! " 

Addresses were also given by Rev. Dillon Bronson, S.T.D., and Rev. 
L. H. Bugbee, D.D. Dr. Bronson spoke with great feeling of Bishop 
Goodsell's connection with St. Mark's Church as a parishioner. From Dr. 
Bugbee's address we quote, from Zion^s Herald, the following words: 

"Bishop Goodsell wrote and spoke as he lived, with a stately harmony 
of language, a crystal clearness of meaning, a catholicity of interests, and 
a richness of diction which made it always a joy to listen or to read. 'Na- 
ture and Character at Granite Bay' is evidence enough of the wealth of 
sympathy with which he moved about the crowded world. Surely no half- 
acre of sea-girt land ever yielded to any man a richer harvest of interest 
and information. His intense delight in 'nature's gentle doings' was like 
that of a child let loose among the woods and meadows. Everything gave 
him pleasure, so that to see the day break, or to hear the birds sing, or to 
find a new shell on the shore, filled him with surprising pleasure. His was 
a great heart pulsing with the love of nature and of man." 

Bishop Goodsell will be sorely missed, both as a member of the Corpo- 
ration and as a great-hearted, lovable man. As resident bishop of Boston 
he endeared himself to all who came into contact with him. As a Trustee 
of the University he did much through the high position which he occupied 
and his unflagging interest in the University to make the institution better 
known in the commimity which it serves. 
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ROMAN STUDENT DAYS. 
Professor Alexander Hamilton Rice. 

IT is doubtful whether American college students who are looking for- 
ward to a teaching career in history or in classics have even a faint 
idea of the many advantages which Rome offers as a place for study. That 
European study is simply indispensable, not only for the teacher of modem 
languages, but for him as well whose interest is in the study of history or 
of the classics, we have come to realize. That Rome, however, can and 
does offer far more of inspiration and of facilities for profitable study than 
even Berlin or Leipzig to the student of history or of classical languages, 
literatiure, and archaeology is not generally recognized — so potent still is 
the fetich of the German university. For the final and authoritative word 
on many a problem in classical literature and history one must still go to 
Germany, it is true; but even here the Italian and the French scholars are 
coming to their own, as the literature of the modem French and Italian 
scholarship has often triumphantly proven. 

Moreover, the study of the classics and of history in twentieth-century 
America must needs be first of all humane in the tmest sense of the word. 
The teacher who would inform his teaching of the language or history of 
Rome with an insight into the Roman mind and character and a knowledge 
of the life of ancient Rome and its problems must have studied with his 
own eyes the eloquent remains of Forum and Palatine, must have spent 
many an hour in the streets and houses of Pompeii, and have walked 
many a mile over the countryside of Latium. Exact knowledge of the 
form and syntax of the Latin he must surely have; but no less a first-hand 
knowledge, not only of the literature, but also of the land and the life of 
Italy — the land of such a wonderful history. 

The student, too, of continental history — ^ ancient, mediaeval, or mod- 
em — where else can he better study the stream of European histoiy than 
at its very source? where else so well grasp the essential unity and the 
significance of human history as in the city which was for centuries the 
centre of the thought and the hope of humanity; as in Rome, herself the 
very central fact of history? 

Nor does disillusion await the traveller when he finally sees the 
wonderful dome of Michelangelo rising in the distance and realizes that at 
last Rome is before him. Not like Athens, with the mournful ruins of its 
Acropolis in the midst of a modem town, is this Etemal City: every street 
and square has for the seeing eye something of the varied centuries of the 
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past; her very walls, as well as the ruins and palaces within them, are an 
q)itome of the history of man from Romulus to the tena Roma. From the 
time when — just before reaching the city — you see from the window of 
the railway-carriage the ancient arches of the aqueducts, and then, in the 
very train-yard, catch a glimpse of the Servian Wall, to the supreme mo- 
ment when, standing beneath the vast dome of San Pietro — the very 
centre, for ages, of Christendom — you look down upon the tomb of the 
apostle, the spell of Rome — of the soul of the world, as Shelley so well 
called her — is upon you. 

Stand on the Pincio, in the beautiful park where all Rome promenades 
an fine afternoons, and look across — unforgetable view I — to San Pietro 
in the distance. On this spot, in Cicero's day, was the CoUis Hortorum, a 
series of beautiful gardens and villas, and just behind were the famous 
gardens of Sallust. Here, during that terrible Gothic Invasion of the 
sixth century, stood Belisarius, vainly attempting to withstand the ''Long 
%ge" which brought an end to the Rome that Cicero knew and made 
the Rome of the Middle Ages. But a short distance behind, under the 
very spot where Belisarius and his soldiers encamped, is the famous 
breach in Aurelian's wall where, in 1870, the troops of United Italy 
made their way and ended Mediaeval Rome of the Papacy. Ascend 
tbe sk)pe of the Capitoline. Here, at the foot of the steps to Aracoeli, 
Ml Cola di Rienzo, that visionary yet half-inspired Tribime 
of Mediaeval Rome. Above, on the site of ancient Rome's Temple of 
Juno, towers the Church of Aracoeli, — one of the most ancient of 
Rome's many hundred churches, — where Gibbon, meditating on the vicis- 
situdes of this wonderful city, was moved to conceive his immortal work. 
A few steps f lulher — through the square planned by Michelangelo him- 
self, past the Palazzo del Senatore, where, in 1341, Petrarch was crowned 
poet — and one looks out over the Roman Forum, for centuries the very 
centre of civilization. Yonder lies the site of the Rostra from which Cicero 
and Caesar addressed the people; and, just beyond, the ruins of the temple 
erected where the people burned great Caesar's body in state. Beyond the 
walls of the stately House of the Vestals lies the Palatine, — now a maze of 
crumbling corridors and halls, — in Cicero's day the fashionable quarter 
of the world's capital, and later the home of emperors. Through the 
Forum's centre winds the Sacra Via, the promenade made famous by 
Horace, Ovid, and Martial. Nearer may be seen the excavations around 
the grave of Romulus and the Lapis Niger, — memorials of kingly Rome, — 
around which the genius of Boni and other Italians is laying bare the 
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remains of an age so prehistoric that neither Cicero nor Varro could have 
known of it. And at the left, and almost underfoot, is the grim Tullianum 
— memorable prison of Jugurtha and the Catilinarians — hallowed, ac- 
cording to a cherished tradition of the Chxirch, by the captivity of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Surely nowhere else in the world is the imagination so quickened and 
the soul so stirred by the vicissitudes of man's history as in this dty of the 
Cssars and the Chxirch. The sacred soil of Jerusalem has given to man the 
religion of humanity; to Athens we owe a priceless heritage, — the very 
flower of European genius, in art, in letters, in thought; but it was by and 
through great Rome that these have come to us. Eternal she has been,— 
save only for the memorable forty days of 547, — ever ruling over the 
minds and the hearts of men; the dty of whom the prophecy of the poet 
has so far been gloriously fulfilled: "Imperium sine fine dedV^ 

To walk the streets and visit but a part of the many hundreds of historic 
sites in such a dty is truly an education of the mind and heart; to spend a 
year or more amid such smroimdings is to provide one's self with a lifetime 
of predous memories. To the dassical teacher in particular, a season of 
study spent in Rome, with excursions into the beautiful and historic towns 
of the Roman Campagna, will bring more of enjoyment and inspiration — 
and more of profit as well — than any amount of lectures or study of books 
elsewhere; for the effective teaching of the language and literature of a 
people must come from the inspiration which springs from a knowledge of, 
and an abiding love for, the people and the land which cradled their genius. 

Of recent years the facilities for serious study and research in Rome, 
and for advantageous use of the libraries and museums, have been 
greatly developed. For American students who wish to fit themselves 
for higher dassical teaching, the American School of Classical Studies, 
foimded by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1895, offers a splendid 
opportunity. The school is situated in one of the pleasantest of the modem 
quarters of Rome, and occupies the attractive villino which belonged 
formerly to Bonghi, the well-known Italian historian. It has an excellent 
library, which is in fact often used by Italian and German scholars because 
of its completeness. Under the present Director, Professor Carter, formeriy 
of Princeton, is a Faculty consisting of a Professor of Latin — sent on annual 
appointment from one of the larger American universities or colleges — and 
of various other lectiurers, American and European, on such subjects as 
art, architecture, archaeology, epigraphy, topography, and history. The 
great museimis and libraries of Rome are open to the students, as are the 
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lectures at the Gaman Archasological Institute and those at the University 
of Rome by such Italian scholars as Landani, Pais, and Ced. How in- 
^iring it is to study andent or mediaeval history on the very sites them- 
selves, and how interesting to study works of art and as well inscriptions 
from the originals and not from copies or from books, may well be imder- 
stood; the intense fascination of the study of archaeology — of reconstructing 
the buildings and the very life of an andent dvilization from its monuments 
and other remains — can fully be realized only by experience. 

Nor is study in the Roman School confined to Rome. Dining the mid- 
winter season the greater part of the work is in lectures and practical exer- 
cises in the fidd and in the museums. The Forum, the Palatine, and the 
antiquities in different parts of the city are studied in repeated visits and 
lectures, as are the matchless collections in the art galleries of the Vatican, 
&e Terme, and the Capitoline Museums. In the fall and spring, however, 
excursions to different parts of the Campagna are conducted; and these 
are most illiuninating to the intending teacher of classical history or liter- 
ature — not alone because the Roman Campagna in fidl of sites and scenes 
ol surpassing beauty, though here lies much of inspiration. Who that has 
visited the lovdy Alban country and viewed the Campagna and Rome 
from Monte Cavo, or spent a day at Tivoli, Praeneste, or Ostia, or tramped 
through the Sabine country to the site of Horace's farm, and beyond to 
Subiaco — the very gem of Sabine moimtain towns — can ever forget the 
experience? Yet aside from the mysterious charm of the Campagna, and 
&e beauty of its scenery, there is to be foimd in the modem life of these 
Italian hill-towns a remarkable parallelism to the life of andent Latium. 
Many a line in Latin literatiure gives its full meaning when explained by 
the custom still followed in the life of one of these picturesque hill- 
towns. Nowhere else, outside of Pompeii, can such a clear idea of the 
peq)le and the life of early Rome be obtained as in the still primitive 
dwdlings and customs of the Sabines and Volscians of to-day. 

Yet Pompeii is in many ways the crowning experience — when several 
days are spent in exploring the streets and houses of this andent town so 
uniquely preserved for us through the ages. Overwhelmed in the first 
century, and for many centuries buried and forgotten, its excavations to- 
day illiuninate the pages of classical literatiure and picture with remarkable 
vividness the every-day life of a most significant civilization. The shops, 
the baths, the temples, the houses with their statuary and paintings, and 
with much, too, of their furniture, even the scratched and painted writings 
and advertisements on the walls, are preserved for us, and tell us with 
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remarkable deamess what the life of a Roman town m St Paul's day was 
like, in all its details. Supplemented by the large collection of Pompeiian 
furniture and household articles in the Naples Museum, Pompeii fills 
out for us the gaps in the ancient literatiure and gives us the life of the 
average man of antiquity. If the student who has walked the streets and 
studied the ruins and museums of Rome can but add a visit to Pompeii he 
will have gained at least a goodly portion of the inspiration which awaits 
the lover of the classics in Italy. 

9 

THE BOSTON 1915 EXHIBIT. 

FOR six weeks, beginning Nov. i, 1909, the organization for the improve- 
ment of mimidpal conditions in Boston, known as the 1915 Com- 
mittee, held an exposition in the old Art Museum in Copley Square. 
Nearly all the higher educational institutions in Greater Boston were 
represented, and a committee, consisting of President Huntington, Dean 
Warren, and Professors Kent, Newell, and Weysse, arranged an exhibit 
for Boston University. The walls of the space allotted were covered with 
dark green burlap, which formed a pleasing background for the large 
pictures of the various buildings of the University, the coU^e shields, and 
the pictures of the Trustees and of various student organizations. On 
one table was a large show-case containing books published by professors 
in the various departments of the University. On another was a case 
showing numerous lantern-slides used in the scientific courses in the col- 
lege; these slides were shown as transparencies by means of electric lights 
within the case. On another table was one of the most attractive exhibits. 
It consisted of twelve photographs on glass, 12 x 14 inches, of various rooms 
and laboratories in the College of Liberal Arts; the gymnasium and the in- 
terior of the observatories were induded among these views. They were 
mounted in an dectrically lighted case, which displayed them to great ad- 
vantage. Against a side wall stood a case from the Physiological Labora- 
tory of the Medical School; this was a part of the exhibit prepared by Dr. 
Weysse for the St. Louis Exposition, and the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
and received a gold medal at each. Many complimentary comments have 
been heard from various sources on the excellence of the entire exhibit, 
which compared most favorably with those of ndghboring institutions, and 
served to bring the University in a very desirable way prominently before 
the public. 

I 
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AN URGENT NEED. 

CUBSCRIPTIONS to the proposed addition to the Endowment Fund 
^ are coming in steadily, but at a rate far slower than the ardent well- 
wi^ers of the University could desire. At the time of sending this issue of 
BosTONiA to the press the pledges amoimt to $153,000. But six months 
remain in which to raise the balance of $247,000 needed to complete the 
fund. Unless the full amoimt of $400,000 is secured before July i, 1910, 
the conditional pledges will lapse and the hard labor thus far expended 
will be largely in vain. We cannot believe that the friends of Boston Uni- 
fersity will allow this cause to go by default. The needs of the University 
are so urgent, the opportimities which are opening in many directions are so 
great, that failure to secure the sum required will seriously check the well- 
laid plans for the development of the University. 

The amoimt which the University asks is reasonable, and is no more 
than is required for present needs. In these days of princely giving Boston 
University may fairly ask the patrons of learning in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to consider the work which it is quietly and effectively 
doing in bringing the higher education within the reach of scores and him- 
dreds of ambitious young men and women whose circumstances are such 
that they find in Boston University opportunities which they would be un- 
able to secure elsewhere. 
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THE BOSTON 1915 EXHIBIT. 

THERE was general agreement among the visitors at the 19 15 Exhibit 
that Boston University was adequately and creditably represented. 
The pictures of the buildings of the College of Liberal Arts and the pro- 
fessional schools gave an impressive view of the material equipment of the 
University. The photograph of the main corridor of the building of the 
College of Liberal Arts was to many who hurriedly pass through this build- 
ing from day to day a revelation of the graceful dignity of the new home 
of the coU^e. The cases filled with literary and scientific works written by 
members of the Faculty showed that men in all departments of the Uni- 
versity have made solid contributions to the cause of learning. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the University Exhibit was the 
series of illuminated photographs on glass. Many visitors were drawn to 
the alcoves containing these photographs. Public-school teachers were 
frequently seen explaining to groups of pupils the objects thus illustrated. 

The exhibit thus made by the University cannot fail to leave an impres- 
sion on the public mind. To the success of this exhibit men of all depart- 
ments contributed, but a generous portion of the credit should be assigned 
to Professors Kent, Newdl, and Weysse of the Department of Science <rf 
the College of Liberal Arts, who, with President Huntington and Dean 
W. M. Warren, formed the committee in general charge of the exhibit. 



A PROPOSED CO-OPERATION OF COLLEGES. 

A SIGNIFICANT evidence of the wider educational outlook of Boston 
University is the invitation which the University has received from 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce to participate in a conference to consider 
the advisability of a co-operation of the higher institutions of learning in 
Boston and vicinity, with a view to extending the opportunities now offered 
to teachers and others who wish to pursue studies of coll^ grade in 
the hope of ultimately acquiring a coUege degree. If such a system of 
co-operation is devised it will give Boston University a greatly enlarged 
opportimity of taking an advanced position in the intellectual life of 
Greater Boston. The b^inning has dready been made in the successful 
establishment of the courses for teachers. The location of the College of 
Liberal Arts makes it a natural centre for the proposed extension of uni- 
versity opportunities. Boston University is thoroughly alive to the great 
possibilities of the new movement; it will exert every effort to meet the re- 
sponsibilities which the proposed co-operation would entaiL 
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THE COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 

SEVERAL, important additions have been made to the list of courses 
offered to teachers during the second semester. For the first time a 
course in Elementary Portuguese is offered. Other important additions are 
a course in Second- Year Spanish and a course in Dante. During the coming 
semester twenty-three courses are offered in the following languages and 
literatures: Anglo-Saxon, English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
Portuguese, Spanish. The Department of Mathematics offers a course in 
Anal3rtic Geometry and Calculus. The Department of Music will give 
four courses in various branches of that subject. Three new courses are 
offered in the Department of Natural Science. 

The attendance of teachers at these courses is steadily increasing. 
During the first semester of the present year the number enrolled in these 
courses was one himdred and three, as compared with eighty-eight at the 
corresponding time a year ago. 

There are increasing indications that the establishment of these courses 
will prove to be one of the most significant developments of the recent his- 
tory of the University. Educators recognize the fact that the central loca- 
tion of the University gives it an invaluable opportimity of forming a vital 
though unofficial connection with the public-school system of Boston. 
Already the University has been directly benefited by the establishment of 
these courses; there are in attendance to-day in the College of Liberal Arts 
students whose decision to enter Boston University was the result of the 
advice of their teachers who had taken some of the advanced courses 
which the institution offers. 



TT was a happy inspiration which brought together the Trustees, the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, and the graduates of the coU^e 
at the Midwinter Meeting of the Epsilon Chapter. The occasion was so 
important and the suggestions which were made were so valuable that we 
give a synopsis of each of the addresses. There can be no doubt that this 
large and successful gathering will result in a more imited and earnest 
effort on the part of all who are striving to build up the University. 



The University will observe the annual Day of Prayer for Colleges on 
Thursday, February 10, at 10.30 a.m. The sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. Dillon Bronson, S.T.D. All graduates and friends of the University 
are invited to this service. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



THE president's ANNUAL REPORT. 



At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees on Monday, January xo, President 

Huntington presented his report for the academic year 1908-1909. 

The report begins with an appropriate reference to the two newly elected members 
of the Board, — Rev. L. J. Bimey, S.T.B., and Josiah Benton, Esq., — and speaks in 
appreciative terms of Bishop J. W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., who was re-elected to 
membership in the Board at a meeting held Sept 98, 1908. 

A feeling tribute is paid the memory of Dr. Charles W. Rishell, Acting Dean of 
the School of Theology, who died in September, 1908, and Professor Thomas Bond 
Lindsay, who died in July, 1909. Acting Dean Rishell's place was filled by Dr. Samuel 
L. Beiler, whose administration of the school, in addition to his work in the Chair of 
Homiletics, was carried through the year with marked success. Acting Dean Rishell's 
professorship, left vacant by his death, was filled by the election of Rev. George C. 
Cell, Ph.D., a graduate of the School of Theology, and for two jrears a student in 
Germany under the privileges of the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship. In regard to the 
Professorship of Latin, left vacant by Professor Lindsay's death, the report says: 
"As Assistant Professor Alexander H. Rice was left by Professor Lindsay's death in 
sole charge of the Latin Department, it was necessary for the administration to act 
promptly in choosing some one who could be his coadjutor in the Latin courses. Assist- 
ant Professor Donald Cameron, Ph.D., of Princeton University, was selected from a 
large number of candidates." 

Reference is made to the sale of the old site of the college on Somerset St. to the 
Boston Lodge No. 10, of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. The income 
realized by the sale makes an addition of several thousand dollars to the revenues of 
the University. 

Three specific bequests received during the year are acknowledged. The income 
of the first, from Dr. John Ordronaux, amounting to $1,905 after the reduction of the 
tax, will be devoted to such prizes as the Administrative Board of the Law School may 
establish. The income of the second, from Dr. David Patten, amounting to $3,000, 
will be used for the benefit of Boston University students who are preparing for the 
ministry. The bequest made by Miss Joslin and announced last year was also received 
this year, and has been added to the permanent Library Fund established by 
contributions from graduates of the collegre some years since. Other benefactions of 
moderate proportions have helped in the furnishings of the g3rmnasium and of the 
young men's assembly-room of the college. 

Under the head of "The College Library" the President recommends that the 
Trustees provide, at reasonable cost, a man of skill and training who can devote his 
time to this work, and bring order out of chaos. It is also recommended that a Faculty 
Committee have in charge the entire management of the library and the purchase of 
books within the money allowance granted by the Trustees. 

Regarding the lectures and clinics of the Post-Commencement Week at the Med- 
ical School, which have been offered for two consecutive years, the report says that 
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Dctn Sutherlaod not only announces an increase in the attendance at these clinics last 
June, but indicates that there is a decided conviction in the governing board of the 
school that this "Clinical Week" should be maintained as a regular part of the year's 
programme. 

Under the heading " Status of the University " a succinct statement la made concern- 
ing the general condition of the College of Liberal Arts and the various professional 
schools. The large attendance at the College of Liberal Arts renders imperative an 
additional endowment to meet the increased expenses. The School of Theology is 
seriously embarrassed by its crowded classes; relief must come either by building a 
new structure on the Chestnut St. front of the lot now partly occupied by the Hall, 
or by acquiring other accommodations in the vicinity. The School of Law suffered 
somewhat in its attendance last year, but no more seriously than might have been 
eipected from the new requirements for admission which became operative. Two of 
the younger men on the teaching-staff, Mr. George J. Tufts and Mr. James T. Keen, 
passed away during the year. The Medical School maintains its high standards of 
instruction; and while, in conunon with other medical schools of high grad^, it does 
not have a large patronage, owing to several direct causes, nevertheless the faithful- 
ness, the scholarly service, the loyal interest, of the instructors have in no wise been 
diminished. 

The report conchides with a grateful acknowledgment of the noble benefactions 
flf past years and an earnest appeal for still further gifts, that the University may meet 
its pressing needs. 

The Boston Herald of Monday, December 6, contains the following tribute to the 
distinguished ez-President and present Dean of the School of Theology of the Univer- 
sity: 

"Ez-Fresident Warren of Boston University is one of the spiyest and most vigorous 
men ot his years in Boston. His mental activity enables him to continue productive 
scholarship that attracts the attentk>n of scholars abroad. His latest book has recently 
had high praise from Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford University, who wrote to him: 
'You seem to me to have proved that the Hebrew conception of the universe was de- 
rived from the Babylonian; and that it is also to Babylonia that we must look if we 
would seek to understand the Homeric conception of it That the Indo-Iranian and 
Buddhistic conceptions should have their root in Babylonia is what we should have 
expected, especially now that we know from the Boghaz Keu tablets that Indian gods 
were worshipped in Mesopotamia. Your book will remain the standard work on the 
subject for many a long day.'" 

A Conference of University Presidents on University Extension Work was held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on Wednesday, December 22, The invitations were issued by 
President Huntington of Boston University and President Lowell of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The foik>wing were present: President Huntington of Boston University; President 
Lowell of Harvard; President Maclaurin of the Institute of Technology; President 
Hamilton gl Tufts; President Lefavour of Simmons; President Gasson of Boston 
College; Professor Snedden, State Commissioner of Education; Dean Ropes, the head 
of the Administration Board at Harvard to superintend Teachers' Courses; Professor 
Jaggar, who represented the project of the Massachusetts College. 

The meeting was called to consider the advisability of a co-operation of the higher 
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insdtutioiis of learning in Boston and vicinity, with a view to extending the opportuni- 
ties now offered to teachers and others who wish to pursue studies of college grade in 
the hope of ultimately acquiring a college degree. 

Among the numerous addresses which President Huntington has given during the 
last few weeks are the following: November 2, 1915 Boston Exposition, "How the 
University Can Help Towards a Finer Boston;" November 3, New England Sstoiic 
Genealogical Society, "An Old Town in Massachusetts;" November zx, Boston Uni- 
versity, Jacob Sleeper Hall, "Greeting to the Christian Associations of Boston Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Sunday School Association;" November 22, Society of 
Mayflower Descendants; first week in December, New England Alumni Association of 
Northwestern University, at the Hotel Venddme, Boston; January 4, Haverhill, N. H., 
District Ministerial Conference. He also represented Boston University at the follow- 
ing gatherings: Dartmouth College, inauguration of President Nichols; Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, inauguration of Professor Cross as Professor of Systematic Theolqgjr; 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Conference of College Presidents on advisability of cooperation 
in courses to be offered to teachers; Wesleyan University, induction of Dr. W. A. 
Shanklin as president In February he will represent the University at the induction 
of Dean Sanford of Clark College. 

Professor Doremus A. Hayes, S.T.B. '87, now a member of the Faculty of North- 
western University, represented Boston University as its delegate at the inauguration 
of Dr. Ozora Steams Davis as president of the Corporation and Professor of Practical 
Theok>gy in the Chicago Theokigical Seminary on Thursday, November xi. 



The enrolment in the college for the year is shown to be 709, a number greater than 
that of any previous year. This increase is referred partly to the new location and 
equipment of the college; partly to the active k>yalty of the undergraduates; partly to 
a quietly growing public interest in the college — an interest nourished not only by 
efficiency on the part of graduates, but also by semi-public service on the part of 
officers of instruction. 

Reference is made to some slight changes in the requirements for entrance to the 
college, whereby the requirements are somewhat increased, but, in compensation, they 
are less rigidly specified. 

A paragraph of the report is devoted to a new regulation of the Faculty, providing 
for a unified control of attendance. Under this plan all absences will be reported 
daily to a committee, whose records, open to the several instructors, and whose recom- 
mendations to the Faculty as a whole will further a steady and consistent dealing with 
any students of intermittent habits. 
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The closing portion of the report discusses a weighty topic and an uigent need in 
the following words: "I wish to express the conviction that while, subject by subject, 
the instruction afforded our students is of finest quality, — for I believe it takes its 
character from two essen t ia l s of good teaching: a cool expert's mastery of the subject 
and a warm friend's regard for the student, — nevertheless, this very excellence of in- 
struction, subject by subject, teacher by teacher, makes more serious a deficiency in 
oor student's work as a whole. We have but few courses in which we train the student 
to view the subject-matter as more than the whole it forms by itself; we have no course 
in which we help him to unify the several subjects into one view of that wide field in 
which Algebra and Geometry, Physics, Chemistry and Biology, Language and Liter- 
ature, Economics, Law, and History, Psychology and Ethics, Metaphysics and Episte- 
mology, are all correlates and complements. We busy our students with parts and 
pieces that few or none of them assemble after the manner of well-educated men. We 
have not overapedalised our instruction, yet we leave it almost unorganized. 

" How this defect — which any day 's inquiry will show to be large and unnoticed — 
may be effectively supplied; whether by requiring of first-year students a specially 
designed course, or by shaping each present course for outlook as well as insight, or by 
devising some other means perhaps better adapted to the end; — this practical question 
uigently invites consideration of the college Faculty. For five centuries now, liberal 
education has not been so menaced as to-day. And in truth we all know that men of 
the market-place are not overstating the worthlessness and waste of an education liberal 
in name ak>ne. We cannot see too clearly or too soon that the best defense of the liberal 
education lies in its perfecting." 



The Christmas meeting of the graduates of the College of Liberal Arts, held on 
Tuesday evening, December 38, will k>ng be remembered as one of the most enjoyable 
of recent years. The attendance was greatly in excess of that of any previous meeting. 
The Gamma Delta Room was crowded to the doors. Fully two hundred and forty 
giaduates and invited guests were present at the banquet and the subsequent exercises. 
A spedal feature of the meeting was the presence of a number of the Trustees, who 
had been invited to join the Faculty and the graduates in a discussion of ways and 
means of advancing the interests of the University. 

After a brief, informal gathering in the main corridor the company passed into the 
Gamma Delta Room, where the banquet was served. The guests at the head table in- 
chided the foUowing persons: Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., Professor E. C. Black, Rev. 
L. J. Bimey, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Potter, Mr. Roswell R. Robinson, ex-Governor J. L. 
Bates, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Branch, President and Mrs. W. E. Huntington, Bishop 
and Mrs. J. W. Hamilton, Professor B. P. Bowne, Mr. R. A. Coan, Miss Victoria 
Frccthy, Mr. F. W. Bliss. Bishop J. W. Hamilton made the invocation. Mr. E. W. 
Branch, '88, served as toastmaster. He proposed as the topic of the evening, ''What 
Can Be Done to Increase the College Spirit of Boston University ?" He compressed the 
theme into the words "B. U. 1915." 

The first address was by Rev. L. H. Bugbee, '97, who characterised Boston Uni- 
versity as the mother of his intellectual life. He spoke of the University as dbtinguished 
for the emphasis which it puts upon the devek>pment of personality. He condensed his 
advice into a suggestion of "an inoculation of institutional loyalty." 



MIDWINTER REUNION OP THE EPSILON CHAPTER. 
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The neact speaker. Bishop J. W. Hamilton, of the Board of Trustees, spoke warmly 
in favor of co-education. He said that west of the Hudson River all the great educational 
institutions admit men and women on equal terms. He declared that the location of 
Boston University and its name, "Boston" University, are invaluable assets. He stated 
his conviction that the business men of Boston can be reached by the University by an 
organized effort on the part of all connected with the institution. 

President Huntington, the third speaker, was greeted with cheers. He said that 
never had there been so many Trustees present at such a gathering. Ete expressed his 
conviction that if the Trustees, the graduates, and the Faculty unite their ^n**^ 
efforts the needed additions to the Endowment Fund will come. In spite of the urgent 
needs of the University, he declared himself full of hope. He referred to the recently 
adopted rule at Harvard limiting the choice of electives, and said that Boston Univer- 
sity has always insisted that a certain part of the studies for a degree should be re- 
quired. He ran over the four great departments of the University and found encour- 
aging signs everywhere. He spoke of the creditable part which the University took in 
the recent Boston 191 5 Exhibition. He gave an encouraging report of the attendance 
on the teachers' courses, and spoke of steps which are being taken to bring about a 
concerted action among the higher educational institutions of Boston in extending the 
courses provided for teachers. In closing, he spoke of the amount of money still needed 
to complete the History Professorship Fund, and said that if the graduates of the college 
can raise $4,000 between now and June, 1911, the professorship will be provided. 

Dean W. M. Warren was unable to speak at length on account of a severe cold, but 
he expressed his pleasure at seeing so large and enthusiastic a gathering of the 
graduates. 

Professor E. C. Black, the next speaker, took as his topic "The Courses for Teach- 
ers." He declared the establishment of these courses to be one of the most promising and 
significant developments in the recent history oi the University. Ete ^ke earnestly 
of his high ideal for Boston University, — a learning for service, not a learning for 
learning's sake. In illustration of his contention that while the material equipment of 
an educational institution is necessary, the supreme wealth of a university is the high 
intellectual and moral standard which it sets before itself, he impressively cited the 
history of Edinburgh University, which, at a time when it was cruelly pinched for 
funds, maintained so lofty an intellectual standard that students flocked to Edinburgh 
by thousands from all parts of the workl. 

Mr. Frederic W. Bliss, '78, the next ^)eaker, represented Boston University during 
the first decade of its history. Citing, from personal experience, the classroom methods 
of another New England college, he contrasted those methods with the inspiration and 
intellectual awakening which came to him on entering the Senior class of Boston Uni- 
versity. He discussed the advantages which the urban location of the University offers 
to its students. The University holds out inducements to boys and girls who wish to 
make something of themselves. It makes a student self-reliant; it forces him to make a 
moral choice. Mr. Bliss conchided with an endorsement of co-education. 

Mr. George A. Dunn, '89, made one of the wittiest speeches of the evening. He 
dwelt upon the need of University loyalty in the matter of sending persons to the col- 
lege. He said that he knew of only one couple of graduates who had sent thdr diil- 
dren to the University. He added that he had made many friends among the graduates 
of other institutions, and never found that they had any better impression of their 
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coU^ than he has of his own Ahna Mater. He also dwelt on the high average of suc- 
cess among the graduates of Boston University in serving the public and in general 
efficiency. 

Mr. R. A. Coan, '03, spoke for the graduates of the last decade. He said that the 
yoonger graduates are especially interested in the matter gI bringing more men to 
Boston University. This has been a subject gI special deliberation among the grad- 
uates oi the last few years. Among the suggestions which he offered were the following: 
Give these young men something which they cannot get elsewhere. Boston University 
b in a position to do this because of her imique connection with the great activities of 
dty life. He advocated such a correlation of the studies of the curriculum that boys 
who propose to go into business can be better equipped than is possible under present 
conditions. He advocated enlarged opportunities in social science and commercial 
subjects. Next, the University should advertise. All great corporations do it. Parents 
and guardians should be fully informed concerning the advantages which Boston Uni- 
wsity offers. 

Professor B. P. Bowne, the next speaker, taking up the ck>sing thou^t of Mr. Coan, 
— that of bringing the University in legitimate ways before the public, — spoke of 
fiterary work on the part of the Faculty as one of these methods, and referred to several 
articles which he has recently published in influential periodicals. 

Ex-Govemor John L. Bates, the last speaker, represented both the Trustees and 
the ahimni. He illustrated the priceless value of education by the increase in the 
commercial value <^ a lump of iron as it passes through the various stages from the 
crude bar, worth a few (iollars a ton, to watch-springs, which sell at a rate equal to 
more than a million dollars a ton. He then set forth in impressive words what Boston 
University has done for its graduates. He hoped that the time will come when the 
graduates of the University will be more numerously represented on the Board of 
Trustees. In discussing the financial problems of the University, he declared that the 
institution is unique in the way it utilizes its income. While declaring that we must 
have more money, he paid an earnest tribute to the men who in the past have so gener- 
ously aided the University. In closing, he urged an organized effort among the alumni 
to bring men to Boston University. 

At the conclusion of ex-Governor Bates's address three hearty cheers were given 
as an expression of appreciation both of the speaker and his earnest, hopeful words; 
and the laige audience slowly dispersed. 

Professor James Geddes, Jr., attended the annual meeting of the Modem Language 
Association of America at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., December 38 to 30. In 
the absence of the secretary of the association. Professor C. H. Grandgent, Professor 
W. G. Howard, the treasurer, took Professor Grandgent's place, and Professor Geddes 
was appointed deputy-treasurer oi the association for the meeting. 

At the forty-first meeting of the American Chemical Society, held in Boston, Decem- 
ber 27 to 31, Professor Lyman C. Newell gave an address on "The Function of Chem- 
istry in College Education." This address was given in Cambridge on Wednesday, 
December 39, at a general meeting of the whole society, in the new lecture-hall of 
Harvard University. Professor Newell also held the position of chairman of the Chem- 
ical Education Section. 
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teachers' courses for the second SEICESTER. 



At the time of sending this issue of Bostonia to the press the official circular con- 
taining the list of courses offered to teachers during the second semester was not ready 
for distribution. The following provisional list is, however, nearly or quite complete: 

Anglo-Saxon and Early English. Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin. 

3. Beginners' Course in Anglo-Saxon. Sat, xo A.M. 

4. Middle English. Sat., 9 a.m. 

English Literatuss. Professor Ebeneter Charlton Black. 

a. Nineteenth-Century Verse. Sat, 10 a.m. 

4. Shakespeare's Earlier Plays. Sat., 11 a.m. 

•6. Types of English Prose, from Bunyan to Ruskin. Sat, 1 2 ic. 

French. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

3. Elementary French. Sat, 9 a.m. 

4. French Course, conducted, as far as practicable, in French. Sat., 11 am. 

6, Phonetics, applied to the study of French and English Pronunciation. Mon., 4.20 

P.M. 

German. Professor Marshall Ltvingston Perrin. 

2. Elementary German. Sat., 3.30 p.m. 

4. An Intermediate Course in German Literature and Reading. Sat, x p.m. 
•6. Composition and Drill in Grammar and Expression. Sat., X2 m. 

5. Faust, Parts I and II. Sat, ix a.m. 

xo. On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at convenient hours, classes will be 
formed of not more than two or three members each to train teachers in the con- 
ducting of classes in German. 

Gheek. Professor Joseph Richard Taylor. 

3. Ancient and Modem Treatises on the Art of Poetry. In this cotirse, designed for 

teachers of ancient and modem literature, a knowledge of any language but 
English is not presupposed.^ Tues., 4.30 p.m. 

4. Sophocles. The seven extant tragedies will be read (in Greek or in English at the 

option of the student), with constant reference to Aristotle's Poetics. Thurs., 
4.30 P.M. 

These courses will be given upon the application of not less than four persons. 

Italian. Professor James Gtddes, Jr. 
•6. Elementary Italian. Sat, xo a.m. 
8. Second- Year Italian. Sat, X3 m. 

10. Dante. Lectures. Reading and explanation of Longfellow's Translation of the 
Divine Comedy. Conducted entirely in English. Fri., 4.30 p.m. 

Mathematics. Professor Judson B. CoU. 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus. An elementary introduction suited to the needs 
of those who have studied the elements of Plane Trigonometry. Tues. and 
Thurs., 4.30 P.M. 
This course will be given if elected by not less than eight teachers. 
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Music. Assistant Professor John P. Marshall and Mr, Samuel W, Cole. 

I. A Course in Elementary Harmony. Hours to be arranged. 

3. The Appreciation of Music. Hours to be arranged. 

5. Theory and Practice of Teaching Music in Schools. Hours to be arranged. 

7. A course designed particularly for the assistance of regular teachers in the public 

schools who are required to give also some instruction in music. Hours to be 

arranged. 

Courses i and 3 will be given by Assistant Professor Marshall. Courses 5 and 7 
will be given by Mr. S. W. Cole, Supervisor of Music in the Schools of Brookline, Mass. 

PoxTUGUESE. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

I. Elementary Portuguese. Grauerfs Portuguese Grammar. Mon., 3.30 p.m. 

Spaiqsh. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 
1. Second- Year Spanish. Wed., 3.30 p.m. 
a. Elementary Spanish. Wed., 4.80 p.m. 

The following new courses for teachers are offered during the second semester in 
addition to the courses noted above: Professor L. C. Newell, Organic Chemistry; 
Professor A. W. Weysse, Physiology; Professor D. L. Sharp, English Writing; Pro- 
fcsK>r A. H. Rice, Latin Composition; Professor N. A. Kent, Physics, The Ionic 
Theory of Matter. 

Calendar: Conference and registration, Sat., Feb. 5, from 10 until 12 o'clock. 

A more detailed statement of the courses and information concerning tuition fees, 
enrolment, credits, etc., will be found in the oflkial circular, which will be mailed 
vpon ^>pUcation to the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

As this issue of Bostonia was about to go to press the following important an- 
nouncements were made: 

At the aimual meeting of the Board of Trustees on Monday, January zo. Assist- 
ant Professor A. H. Rice was promoted to a full professorship in Latin. Assistant 
Professor N. A. Kent was promoted to a full professorship in Phjrsics. Dr. Donald 
Cameron was elected Assistant Professor of Latin for the year 1909- zo. Leonard 
P. Ajrres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, A.B.'o2, A.M. '09, was elected Lecturer on 
EdocmtioQ for the College of Liberal Arts. 

AiKJther recent appointment is the following: John F^stman Clarke, A.B. '78, 
Pb.D. '82, Lecturer in History for the College of Liberal Arts. 

The April Bostonia will contain a biographical sketch of the professors whose 
{Momotion is here announced. 

Dr. A. W. Weysse has been invited by the Senate of the Caroline Medico-Chirurgical 
Institute of Stockholm, in behalf of the Medical Nobel-Committee, to propose a candi- 
date for the Nobel prise in the section of Physiok)gy and Medicine for the year Z9za 
As tt well known, these prises amount to about $40,000 each. 
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REUNION OP THE CLASS OP 1887. 



The twenty-second annual reunion of the class of 1887 occurred at the home of 
Dean and Mrs. Warren, in Brookline. After the formal business meeting, at which 
many letters were read from absent members, a social hour of reminiscence and generous 
hospitality was heartily enjoyed. 

Ten were present: Dean and Mrs. Warren, Miss Abby Bates, Mrs. Henry D. Dodge, 
Mr. Charles Meserve, Miss Louise Murdock, Miss Lillian Packard, Miss Lillian Rogers, 
Miss Helen Teele, and Miss Emily Tyler. 



The class of 1906 held a reunion banquet at the College Building on Friday evening, 
Dec. 31, 1909. The meeting was well attended, and the old '06 enthusiasm was much 
in evidence. 

After the banquet, a short business meeting was held, with President EQll in the 
chair. Plans were made to continue the practice of annual reunions. A complete 
class register was established and action taken to maintain the same. Committees were 
appointed for the ensuing year. All the class officers were present and at the roll-call 
the following members responded: 

Alfred H. Avery, superintendent and chemist, Burbank & Ryder Varnish Co., 
instructor in Industrial Chemistry at the Franklin Union, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Car- 
rie Bacon Keyes, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Miss Hattie M. Baker, teaching in Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Miss Esther W. Bates, Roslindale, Mass.; Miss Carbtta N. Brant, Ginn 
and Co., Boston, Mass.; Miss Olive Cooper, teaching in Baldwinsville; Miss Lillian 
A. Decatur, teaching in Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H.; John B. Riley, 
instructor in Spanish, Cornell University, secretary Ithaca Pressed Tool Co.; Miss Win- 
ifred B. Rogerson, teaching in Berlin, N. H.; Miss Laura M. Sanborn, Simmons 
College; Miss Margaret I. Shirley, teaching in Quincy, Mass.; H. R. Talbot, attor- 
ney-at-law, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; L. R. Talbot, instructor in French, Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts; Miss Louise A. Thatcher, teaching in Wayland, 
Mass.; W. T. Williams, principal Stafford High School, Stafford, Conn.; F. R. WiUard, 
teaching in Salem High School, president Salem Teachers' Association; James T. 
Sleeper, Harvard Colle^; Miss Maigaret Houston, teaching in Exeter, N. H.; Mr. 
Clarence B. Hill, teachmg in Vermont Academy, Sazton's Rjver, Vt; Miss EliabeCh 
Murphy, teaching in East Boston, Mass.; Miss Katherine G. Powers, teaching in 
Fozboro, Mass.; Miss Maybelle McGregor, teaching in Somerville, Mass.; Mr. Louis 
Mazson, University of Pennsylvania M^cal School; Miss Annie Gilchrist, Melrose; 
Miss Elizabeth G. Hodge, teaching in Townsend; Miss Sarah G. Pomeroy, teaching in 
Springfield, Mass.; Miss M. Lillian Home, teaching in Somersworth, N. H.; Miss 
Ethel M. Piper, teaching French in Attleboro High School. 

Several letters, including one from Mr. Noborou Kawasaki, were read from mem- 
bers unable to attend. 

Among the articles which Professor B. P. Bowne has recently published are the 
following: The Methodist Review for September, 1909, "Morals and Life;" The HUtbert 
Journal for October, 1909, "Darwin and Darwinism;" The North American Review 
for January, 1910, "Present Status of the Argument for a Future Life." The Harverd 
Theological Review will soon publish an article "Concerning Miracles." Other foith- 
coming articles are " Jesus or Christ" (to appear in The Methodist Review), "The Psss- 
ing of Educational Pietism," and "The Gains in Religious Thought in the Last Gen- 
eration." 
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For the past few weeks, beginnug December 8, Mr. L. R. Talbot has been con- 
ducting a French Normal Class. The course auns to remove some of the difficulties 
iHuch the average college graduate finds on beginning his work of teaching. After a 
dtscnssion of the general aims and principles of teaching, the work will be narrowed 
down to a consideration of the various methods employed and the problems encoun- 
tered in the teaching of modem languages, with particular reference to French. As the 
course b an experiment, no credit towards a degree will be given, and those who attend 
do so voluntarily. In spite of this fact, there has been an average attendance of over 
thirty, which indicates a considerable interest and a genuine demand for such a course. 
The class meets at 4.30 on Wednesday, and will be continued through the college 
year. 

"The Tempest," "Hamlet," "A Midsummer Night's Dream," "Twelfth Night," 
"King Lear," and "Much Ado About Nothing" are the latest additions to the New 
Hudson Shakespeare, of which Professor E. Charlton Black la the editor. It is note- 
worthy that this, which is really a wholly new edition of Shakespeare, with a com- 
plete critical and textual apparatus embodying the results of the latest scholarship, is 
receiving the enthusiastic endorsement of literary and educational authorities in 
England and on the Continent. The plates of the large library edition, which is also 
edited by Dr. Black, were k>aned by Ginn and Co. to the Boston University exhibit of 
the Boston 191 5 Exhibition. This library edition is a complete revision of the Harvard 
Shake^)eare. 

Elementary Reader 0/ French History. Edited by Freeman M. Josselyn, Docteur 
de rUniversit^ de Paris, and L. Raymond Talbot, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Boston University. z6mo. Semi-flexible ck>th. 73 pages. With Maps, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Price, 30 cents. Ginn and Co. 

This text provides suitable reading for any grade. Although brief, it is intended to 
initiate the pupil into some of the salient features of French hbtory. Thus, together 
with the principles of the language, some essential ideas regarding the country itself 
oay be obtained. J. G., Jr. 

Miss Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy, '06, has brought out an attractive little book en- 
titled "Saburo's Reward," with the sub-title "A Christmas in Japan." The book is 
ilhutrated in cobrs by Diantha W. Home. It is published by Dana Estes and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that, through the generosity of an anonymous 
giver, the Department of Physics has received the sum of five thousand dollars for fur- 
ther apparatus and equipment. 

Professor F. S. Baldwin, who, during the last semester, was obliged to relinquish a 
portion of his college work on account of his responsible duties as a member of the 
State Conmiission on Tax Laws, will resume his full work in college with the beginning 
of the second semester. 

The AllanHe Monthly announces an essay, "Turtle Eggs for Agassis," by Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 

Mr. Harold M. Mariett, '07, has been transferred by the Boston office of the Amer- 
ican Felt Company to their Chicago office. 
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On Friday, December 17, Dean W. M. Warren addressed the Young Women's 
Christian Association of the college at a Christmas service in the Gamma Delta Room. 

On the afternoon of December 8 Dr. A. W. Weysse represented Boston University 
at the dedication of the new Harvard Dental School, which took place at Sanders 
Theatre in Cambridge. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTING DEAN. 
The report of Acting Dean Beiler opens with a feeling tribute to the memory <^ 
Acting Dean C. W. Rishell, who died on Sept. 31, 1908, at the very opening of the 
school year. A biographical sketch concludes with a list of Dean Rishell's published 
works. 

Reference is made to the election of Rev. Geoige C. Cell, Ph.D., as instructor in 
Church History. 

Special lectures and addresses were given in the chapel by the following speakers: 
Dr. C. B. Spencer, of The Ceniral Christian Advocate; Dr. Robert Forbes, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension; Dr. W. F. 
Stewart, on Pastoral Evangelism; Bishop W. F. McDowell, of Chicago; Dr. J. B. 
Hingeley, corresponding secretary of the Board of Conference Claimants; Rev. L. A. 
Dorchester, of Scranton, Penn.; Dr. Homer C. Stuntz, first assistant corresponding 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. W. F. Crafts, of the International Re- 
form Bureau; Mr. Charles M. Alexander, the evangelist singer. 

The student body was the largest in the history of the school. The entire enrolment 
was 217, 172 of whom were college graduates. 

Rev. J. T. Docking, the new president of Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss., 
is a graduate of Boston University School of Theology, class of '87. For the past five 
years Dr. Docking had been president of Cookman Institute, at Jacksonville, Fla. 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE DEAN. 
The report begins with a statement regarding the attendance; the enrofanent was 
about forty less than that of the previous year. This loss may be attributed to three 
causes: the continued depression in business, increasing competition, the added re- 
quirements for admission. Each of these causes is examined in detail, and a conclu- 
sion is drawn regarding the future action of each of these causes in affecting the attend- 
ance at the school. 

Inasmuch as the school depends mainly upon the efficiency of its work in attracting 
students, the report gives an exposition of certain ideas and methods of instruction 
which are peculiar to this school. Among the details are school courts, and the division 
of the first and second year classes into small sections, conducted by preceptois or 
"Felbws of the Law School," under the general staff. 

The work for the Master's degree is declared to be attracting more and more atten- 
tion, although its severity warns off all but the most earnest students. 
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The report conchides by calling attentioii to the increasiiig efficiency of the work o£ 
the Law School as seen in the results of bar examinations. Of sixty-one graduates in 
the last class applying for admission to the bar, but five failed to pass. A gain in 
quality and earnestness is steadily going on in the student-body. 

Governor Draper recently appointed Charles Francis Jenney, lecturer in the Law 
School on Massachusetts Practice, a member of the Superior Court of the State. Mr. 
Jenney has been a lecturer in the Law School since 1885. He has served several terms 
in the Massachusetts Legislature as member of the House and of the Senate. His ap- 
pointment has already met with the hearty approval of the legal profession. 

At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Municipal League, held in Cin- 
dnoati, Mr. Harvey N. Shepard, lecturer on Municipal Government in the Law School, 
^mke on the Boston Finance Commission. Mr. Shepard discussed the work of the 
Finance Commission, and its suggestions in regard to Charter Reform. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

REPORT OP THE DEAN. 

The attendance during the year was 96, divided as follows: Freshmen, 32; Sopho- 
mores, 19; Juniors, 15; Seniors, 18; special, 7; graduates, 5. 

The efficiency of the work of the school was increased by the reorganization and de- 
Telopment of the three departments of Theory and Practice, Anatomy, and Chemistry. 
In these departments the work was enlarged, systematized, and brought fully into 
accord with the latest advances in the medical curriculum. 

Reference is made to the receipt of a silver medal (second prize) awarded the school 
by the International Tubercuk>si8 Congress held in Washington in September and 
October, 1908. 

Conmienting upon the question whether or not a Baccalaureate in Arts or Sciences 
dioold be considered a prerequisite to entering upon a medical career, the Dean ex- 
presses the opinion that it is not unlikely that a solution of the problem will be found 
in the "combination coxirse" which was adopted by Boston University in 1907. 

Attention is called to the fact that there have been established in the School of 
Medicine fifty limited and special scholarships, with a maximum value of fifty dollars 
annually. These scholarships will be awarded to college graduates in need of aid during 
the first or any subsequent year of their attendance at the Medical School. 

The postgraduate "Clinical Week" is discussed in detail. One result of these extra 
q t i cisci was the repeated demand for systematic postgraduate courses in practical 
mfdirine, surgery, and the specialties, and efforts are being made to organize such 
comes. 

Dr. Horace Packard, to whose illness reference was made in the last issue of Bos- 
TOMiA, has fully recovered hb health and strength, and has resumed his professional 
doties. 

The Boston Herald of Monday, October 25, contains a notice of the death of Dr. 
George Hunt, '8x, who passed away on the day before, at his home in Bridgewater^ 
Uass. Dr. Hunt was fifty-four years old; he had practised in Bridgewater for many 
years. 
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Ensrlish SpeUin^ and SpeUIn^ Reform, by Thomas R. Loonsbaxy, 
Emeritus Professor of English in Yale University. Pnrfessor Lounsbury has written 
a scholarly but truculent book. Caesar's famous threefold division of the GalU has a 
modem counterpart in Lounsbury and the AngH, All English-speaking persons are 
divided into three classes, — those who fed that the word "thumb" should be spelled 
thum (the proletariat), those who think that it should be spelled thumb ("the unintelli- 
gent intelligent"), and those who knew that it should be spelled thum (the orthograph- 
ical Brahmins). We have selected the word "thumb " from Mr. Lounsbury's own list of 
words in which " the last letter is not only useless but, according to the term one chooses 
to employ, it is either a blunder or a corruption." 

Mr. Lounsbury can find no words strong enough to express his contempt for people 
who think they have thumbs. He knows better. Such people are, to use his own belli- 
cose vocabulary, in the "undisturbed enjoyment of a mild form of imbecility;" they 
are "educated ignoramuses;" they "need to be made conscious of the extent of their 
linguistic ignorance and the depth of their orthographic depravity." 

Having thus disposed of this class of undesirable citizens, these Pharisaical "unin- 
telligent intelligent," he next turns hb attention to women. Women amuse him. For 
a woman to hold views on the question of spelling is an inexpressibly funny thing. It 
seems that women are guided by taste. Women oppose the spelling ihum because 
their "devotion to the present orthography is a matter of sentiment and not one of 
reason." " Some of the most violent opponents of the present movement are to be found 
among the members of that sex with which appeals addressed to the feelings are pecu- 
liarly potent." When a woman comes across a pupil with a thum "we can observe the 
peculiar mental effervescence which is produced when the maximum of emotion is 
aUowed to operate upon the minimum of knowledge." 

After disposing of women and the "unintelligent intelligent," he next turns his lance 
against — Vegetarianism I Vegetarians who have ihumbs are peculiarly fanatical op- 
ponents when aroused. He dtes Joseph Ritson, "who loved accuracy with the same 
passion with which other men love persons." He notes that Ritson was devoted to a 
v^etable diet and observes in him, "as in others so addicted, a blood-thirstiness of dis- 
position in hb criticism which the most savage of carnivorous feeders might have con- 
templated with envy." It is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Lounsbury will never be- 
come addicted to vegetarianism. 

When Mr. Lounsbury turns to the technical side of his subject he is on sure groundy 
and what he sa3rs about the anarchy and chaos of our modem spelling carries con- 
viction. The greater is the pity that the tone of his book b so strident that he wiD 
almost inevitably disgust and anger the very class whom he b trying to convert. 
(Harper and Brothers, New York.) 

Notices of several other new books will be found imder the department notes. 
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1869 — BOSTON UNIVERSITY — 1910. 
Forty Years — $400,000. 

LAST year Boston University completed the first forty years of its his- 
^ tory. 

This year its enrohnent niunbers one thousand and more than half a 
tboQsand more. 

In the four decades the University has carried through to graduation 
more than seven thousand students. Htmdreds of others have profited by 
postgraduate and undergraduate courses. 

The average nimiber graduated annually the last ten years exceeds two 
hundred and sixty. 

Among its students are representatives of thirty-five American States 
and Territories, and also of more than twenty foreign cotmtries. 

Its breadth and catholic spirit are illustrated by the last census taken 
aincxig the seven hundred students enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts: 
more than thirty religious denominations were represented. 
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It annually affords the equivalent of free instruction to more than three 
hundred students. 

In recognition of the great public service rendered by Boston University 
during its forty years' history, public-spirited men and women, far and near, 
are cordially invited to contribute generously to a special fund of $400,000 
for increase of the permanent endowment. About one-half of this amount 
has been pledged by the Trustees and inmiediate friends of the University, 
on condition that the entire fund be secured by July i, 1910. 

The financial needs of the University are imperative. The future use- 
fulness of the University depends upon this increase of endowment The 
cause is worthy and merits generous gifts. Benefactions that share in die 
education of the future leaders of society count for the most Will you not 
respond with a pledge for a large or a small amount, in order to insure the 
success of the united effort within the time specified? Please r^;ard this as 
a personal request and address the Treasiurer, R. W. Husted, Boston Uni- 
versity. "He gives twice who gives quickly." All pledges are made payable 
by July I, 1910. 

As go the colleges to-day so goes the world to-monow. — John R. Mott. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY — FOUNDATIONS AND PROGRAM. 
President WiUiam E. HutUingkm. 

IF one should ask the names of the five men who were most responsible 
for the beginnings of Boston University the correct answer would no 
doubt be, "Gilbert Haven, Isaac Rich, Jacob Sleeper, Lee Claflin, and 
William F. Warren." Gilbert Haven, then editor of Zion's Herald, is 
known to have first suggested to Isaac Rich, before the year 1869, the plan 
of establishing a university in Boston. That seed-thought found generous 
consideration in the mind of this merchant prince. His associates in church 
and business relations, Mr. Sleeper and Mr. Lee Claflm, also saw the op- 
portunity, lent their influence to the undertaking, and finally added 
largely to the mimificent bequest of Mr. Rich. The financial foundations 
of the University were thus laid. An immediate necessity was felt that a 
man of learning and insight must take the guidance cf this institution 
building, to outline the structure, formulate its constitution, and lift up to 
the vision of New Englanders the ideals for a university that was named for 
Boston, and would become not only one of its institutional products, but a 
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vhal source of inteUigent moral power. The man for the hour and the 
task was William Fairfield Warren. He was chosen to lead, plan, and 
build. For thirty-four years, counting from the date of the University 
charter, his was the controlling mind that directed this University toward 
its important destiny. Besides the three Founders who laid foundations, 
two other men, Alden Speare and Edward H. Dunn, by their generous gifts 
in later years became Associate Founders. Many others have from time to 
time added their benefactions to the original ftmds. Thus, by generous 
pfts, by wise counsels, and through the loyal interest of thousands of friends, 
Boston University has made forty ye^ of notable history. 

The University must be judged like any other institution, — by its 
program and by its fruits. For what does it stand? What is it attemptmg 
to do? Has it a mission, clearly outlined by the Fotmders, apprehended 
by their successors, vitally felt in the policy upon which its development 
proceeds? These questions are answered best in the facts which have be- 
come distinctive and significant in the growth of the University through 
four decades. 

A broad hospitality in higher education has been one of its constitu- 
tional traits. No wider invitation could well be given by any institution of 
learning to the youth of the land than this University has offered from the 
beginning. No bars of any sort are raised against any class. No realm of 
study is closed to any who, upon the simple himian conditions of needing 
the liberation, the refinement, and the power of higher learning, wish to 
enter upon the opportunities it offers. This hospitality is not granted simply 
to men and women who are looking for means of culture; but it is a hospi- 
tality that marks the pedagogical attitude of the entire staff of instruction 
in the University. The Theological Faculty represents a large and intelli- 
gent conception of Christianity considered as a great world movement fully 
u distinctly as it does the particular tenets of a single confession. The 
Medical Faculty is as eager to know the last and best results found to-day 
in the broad realm of scientific medicine as it is to maintain loyalty to a 
certain school of practice. The School of Law, in its theoretical teaching 
and by its practical methods, aims to equip its students not simply to pass 
Bar examinations, but also to go out into the practice of their profession 
Toondly and largely qualified in the ftmdamentals of jurisprudence. The 
College has steadily pursued a scheme of instruction that mediates between 
a loose and irresponsible elective system, in which students may roam at 
will, and the hard and fast plan of an entirely prescribed schedule. Its 
Faculty is alive to all modem and well-tried theories of education, but is 
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not too ready to adopt disciplines that a clamoring and utilitarian commer- 
cialism is eager to suggest. 

The University stands for the best ideals of education that our modem 
time affords. The Christian spirit of its founders, benefactors, teachers, 
and patrons permeates all departments, inspires and invigorates all instruc- 
tion. The University welcomes all students, without questioning their 
religious preferences. The devout Jew will not find his faith assailed; the 
adherent of the Roman or of the Greek tjrpe of religious belief will meet no 
polemic against his cherished convictions. But, all will naturally expect the 
institution to be true to its origin and genius. In its well-ordered and dearly 
reasoned philosophy, in its broad dealing with literature, science, history, 
sociology, and all the chief questions that take hold on character -and 
destiny, they will look for University instruction to be given imder the full 
light of Christianity as it has revealed its great inclusive Truth to the world 
in the unfolding centuries. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE COLLEGE TO MEN AT LARGE. 
Dean William Marshall Warren, Ph.D. 

IN all that has been said about our modem colleges, no friend has afiBrmed 
that they are already what they should be, nor has any critic shown that 
they are wholly past hope. The question, then, of what service oiu: colleges 
should render, seems to be still open. This brief paper, in adding a word to 
the discussion, will try to put in sharper relief an important aspect of the 
subject. 

Most men, it would appear, have a vague feeling that a coU^e is more 
than it looks to be. They may never stop to clear the matter up; but as if 
by some true instinct, they know that teachers and students and trustees 
and donors are not the whole story. They deprecate the symbolism of an 
eight-foot fence about the college-yard, and hope it is meant only to keep 
the ragamuffins out of class-day. For so essential is the obligation of a 
coU^e to men at large that even untaught outsiders cannot fail to feel it 

Those who know the college at closer range are better able to define 
this obligation as actual and pressing. They see more deariy that while 
oiu: thought of men at large may be indefinite, yet the men themselves are 
as definite as we are. Man, for real men, is not a formal notion nfx a 
logician's generality, but the concretest of facts, — a living race, with needs 
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as real as hunger, and activities grim as war. And whoever owes a debt to 
mankind need not think to pay it off by throwing kisses, as did the German 
romanticist. 

This obligation not only lies toward real men; it has real grounds. For 
instance, who pays the cost of collegiate education? Not the student; what 
he pays amounts to little. It is men at large that bear the real cost — 
often men that the coU^ never saw; men that among men have made 
money, and then by gift and endowment, or by tax and appropriation, put 
their earnings to the service of men. Or who furnishes the college with the 
subject-matter of its teaching? Where does it find its science and art, his- 
tory and literatures, philosophy, religion ? Does any college make these for 
itself? And where does the coU^e get the finer spirit of its work, — its 
reverence for fact, its delight in principle, its pleasure in sharing insight, its 
trust in the moral power of plain truth ? Say what you will, if a college im- 
deistands its income and the substance of its teaching, it knows its deep 
indebtedness to men at large. 

The college's obligation has a real groimd, as well, in man's needs. 
This living race of men, covering the earth, and streaming forward through 
the centuries, has put its hand, however blindly, to three great undertakings. 
And each one of these imposes specific duties upon the college ; for men's 
needs, even more than their gifts, put our coU^es imder obligation. 

From the dawn of history men have been bending their powers upon the 
worid around them. They wish to understand the order of things, both on 
its face, and through and through. They seek also to bring the course of 
nature, in minor detail, imder their own control. And so within their own 
intelligence, men are building, little by little, the conception of a physical 
omverse both revealed and hidden by what meets the eye; and so, too, 
fittle by little, men are penetrating natural forces with the still stranger 
power of their own wish and will. 

A second great interest has shaped our human history no less plainly. 
As far as the past opens to our view, men have been scattered under all 
skies, in a thousand tribes and peoples, kept apart by language, custom, 
mode of thought; made hostile by selfishness and conflicting interest, by 
wars, and memories of wars; separated, also, one from another in time, 
generation by generation. And yet, in all its dispersion, the race has been 
dowly gaining centres and nuclei of social order, reaching ever back for 
what the past vnrought out, spiritualizing the natural ties of man and man, 
working dimly and sometimes without hope toward the ideal of a race made 
one with itself . 
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Through all the centuries, too, moi have thought themsdves to be not 
only in a worid of things, not only in give and take with their fellow men, 
but also in the hand of something invisible and absdute. Their efforts to 
learn the nature of this unseen power, and to set themsdves in right rda- 
tions with it, constitute one of the deepest currents of history. To be 
sure, vegetation varies no more with the soil than rdigion with the souls of 
men. Religion may be stained with crudties and vice; at times it may be 
turned to poison for the life that it should invigorate. But viewed as a 
whole, religion unquestionably stands as the noblest of the great concerns 
of men; for if kept true to itself and free from pride and bigotry, rdigion 
never acts alone: it stirs and straigthens whatever else may woric for 
man's advantage. Whatever it touches it refines and quickens; it has 
moralized law, and given sacraments to the family; it has brought medicine 
and surgery to the poor; it has made education universal; it has sown li^t 
and truth in the worid's darkest places. And what wonder? For of all 
motives, religion frees the finest; of all our conceptions, rdigion frames the 
amplest and the highest; of all the social unities that men achieve, relig^cm 
has founded the stablest and most satisfying. 

It is out of these three interests — the mastery of nature, the organiza- 
tion of the race, the conscious adjustment of life to its infinite ground — that 
the great needs of men arise, — the perennial needs that appoint our col- 
leges their work. 

Now the best of it all is this: the typical coU^e, by its very plan, and in 
some cases almost in spite of itself, is actually serving these interests. In 
order to serve them more efficientiy the coU^ has not to be remade, 
but only modified. Let us look a littie doser. 

The coll^ with a right to the name will place in its curriculum all those 
courses of study that are needed for understanding man's subjection of 
nature. And since men are mastering the physical not so much by pick and 
drill as by analjrsis and synthesis, asking how natural forces act, as in 
physics, and how natural bodies are made, as in chemistry and biology, 
they may rightiy expect a coU^e to instruct its students in the essentials of 
these natural sdences. And it should so order this instruction as to make 
every student, whatever his casual likes and dislikes, understand what 
physics and chemistry and biology, all three, mean to mankind. 

So, too, if the coU^e is to have its part in making the race a social 
whole, it will instruct the student in whatever is furthering men's efforts 
toward better organization. Sodal sdence, ethics, economics, tilieory of 
government and of education, constitutional and international law,— all 
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these it must afford the student; and affoid them as desirable not because 
in vogue or involving no vocabularies or computations, but because they 
line out the basis on which men and nations may woiiL together for ends 
worthy ol a race. Nor will the cdlege meantime omit a broad survey, at 
least, ol human history. Wiih earnestness it must transmit the lessons of 
generations long silent; it must give the student for his own the best that 
earlier minds thought out or brought to pass; nor will it leave him un- 
touched by the failure and the tn^iedy that make the long dark back- 
ground. And how can it do this without the great literatures, andent 
and recent; without men's deeper thought of themselves and of what 
confronts them; without tracing the growth of institutions, the dash and 
fusion of pecqdes, — in a word, the story of men as men? Or how can any 
cdlege that feds its obligation let such a story be told as dead material, 
hanging over from a dead past? 

But can the college, in like manner, wisdy make that other great in- 
terest of the race its own? What shall it do with respect to religion? Simply 
to disregard it, as a school of law might disregard the fine arts, would not 
be possible. As a mere fact, religion is too pervasive, too dose to the roots 
of things, for that; it has made too many maps, and shaped too many sodal 
institutions; it has busied too many of the world's best minds; the story of 
art, sdence, philosophy, of dvilization itself, is dosdy interwoven with 
the story of religion. The question, then, narrows to this: In what manner 
shall the college teach religion? As it might teach feudalism or the Shep- 
herd Kings, with detachment? Or as it means to teach morality and the 
love of truth, with personal concern? 

Here the needs of men leave the collie no choice. Unless the wide 
instinct of the race be wrong; unless the testimony of men praised for their 
dear thought be but error, and the common experience of ordinary men 
be tragically other than it seems; religion, as a great interest of men at 
large, means more for individual and race than anything besides. How, 
then, can the college teach religion but in the way it teaches sdence and 
social organization ? Just as it must give the subject-matter of the sdences 
and at the same time impart both the keen, judicial spirit of the sdentist 
and an ardent regard for sdence as part of humanit3r's business; just as it 
must teach the prindples of social order and the story of the nations, not as 
a chance to peep and botanize, but as a fidd of utmost exertion and as a 
challenge to what is manliest in the student; so, no less, in teaching the facts 
of rdigion and in setting forth the views of men r^arding ddty, the college 
must let the student fed that its heart is in the work, and that it wants him 
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no more interested in man's conquest of nature and in man's self-organ- 
ization than in man's relation to the absolute. 

Did the limits of the paper allow, it were interesting to see how these 
reflections enable us, if not finally to answer, at least to simplify, some of 
the collegiate problems commonly thought most troublesome; but those 
who have a mind to see for themselves will find the practical deductions. 
There remains, however, one word that must be said. 

The college that accepts the duties we have sketched, and tries faith- 
fully to meet them, puts men at large in debt to itself. The best gifts 
that our race ever receives are its qualified leaders. There is nothing 
that mankind needs more. There is nothing better that the college can 
produce. Its graduates, trained for leadership, eager for a part in the 
world's undertakings, far-seeing, yet not visionary, wholly in earnest, yet 
not fanatical, clear the air wherever their work brings them; they lift the 
horizon for others; they point out the gains; they discount in advance 
inevitable failures; the tedious details of day in, day out, they frame in 
large plans that appeal to men; they bring the old ideals into new condi- 
tions; with address and courage, they anticipate or check the factors that 
defile and undermine society; having learned the secret of abundant life, 
they cannot keep it to themselves. And both for them and for their works, 
the world is under obligation to the college. 

CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. 
Acting Dean Satnud L. BeUer^ PhJ). 

IN September, 1863, battle of Chickamauga was fought, and General 
Rosecrans, with his army, was driven back into Chattanooga, with the 
one line of railroad that could bring in supplies covered by the enemy. 
The enemy occupied Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, and ex- 
pected to starve out and capture the Union troops. The men were living on 
half-rations and ''beef dried on the hoof," while depression filled all hearts. 

But a leader was on his way from victory down the Mississippi. U. S. 
Grant was coming with a bandaged foot, on crutches, or carried when he 
could not ride. His arrival soon changed the whole situation. A line for 
supplies was opened, called the "cracker line," and the well-fed army at 
once showed a rising spirit. Troops were marched in over desperate roads. 
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and in a few weeks the defeated anny was rushing up Missionary Ridge 
and scaling Lookout Mountain, and the Confederates were in full retreat 
So has it been in history always. Leadership has decided the world's 
battles. 

We are no longer in a military age. Battles are being fought on other 
fines. We have been passing through a commercial era. Financial leaders 
have changed, again and again, the railroad map of this country, as well as 
its manufacturing and commercial aspects. A banker of New York, in 
^)eaking of Harriman, says, Combination could not have gone much 
farther, for the finann'al success of combination depends on the ability of 
one man to lead it, and there is a limitation to man's ability." In other 
words, all depends on leadership. 

We are now in a Christian age. The incessant demand that Christian 
ethics shall control in business and political life, the rising tide of Christian 
evangelism, the great missionary movements that are arousing men as never 
bcfm, the wonderful openings in all lands for Christian ideas and forces, 
mean world-wide battles for the triumph of Christianity; its truth, its spirit, 
its ethics. For these batdes leaders are demanded and will be required 
for a hundred years to come. 

"Like a mighty anny 
Moves the church of God. " 

Only thus will it move in the world when led by leaders equal to its tasks 
and opportunities. 

Too long has the world waited for a good Providence to provide leaders. 
The Lord of all has been kind in raising up a Cromwell or a Lincoln, a 
Luther or a Wesley, when the world has needed such. But there is no more 
leason why the Christian Church should wait for leaders than why the nation 
should dose its naval and military schools and expect a good Providence to 
nise up Grants and Shermans for every hour of need. 

It cannot be expected that secular schools will raise up Christian lead- 
en. Christian leadership must be grown and trained in a positively Chris- 
tian atmo^here. It is for this the Church maintains her schools. For this 
she must strengthen her institutions of learning. Her schools of theology 
iBust be enlarged so as to train the thousand ministers needed each year, 
and then be equipped to send forth more men like Bashford, of China, 
who is capable of leading 100,000 missionaries to the salvation of China's 
ouDioos. One of the problems of the Church to-day is that of producing 
Chxistiaa leaders who will give the world Christian leadership. 
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THE FUNCTION OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Dean MdviUe M. Bigdaw, PhD., LLJ). 

THE Faculty dl the Law School holds that the function (rf an American 
school of law is not fulfilled by merely fitting students to pass bar 
examinations. That, of course, is the ordinary function ct such a school, 
but not its only function or its most important one. A sound training in the 
law may well lead, and experience shows that it does in fact lead, to other 
vocations than the practice of the law. 

Students from this and other law schoob go out every year in ccnsider- 
able numbers, in proportion to the total number of graduates, to public 
life and to posts of trust and administration. They go to the Legislature, 
and into other places of responsibility for which their training fits them; 
graduates of law schools are likely at any time to be called into the public 
service, at home or abroad, in connection with foreign affairs or with the 
administration of order in the dependencies of the United States. If it be 
true, as it is, that lawyers everywhere hold a commanding post of influence 
in public life, national, state, and local, it follows that they should be edu- 
cated with due r^ard to that fact 

Putting it shortly, the purpose of the Law School is to build men up in 
usefulness for whatever service a legal training may be suited; the class- 
work, the school coiuts and legislature, and the discipline which accom- 
panies, all together being designed as a unit to contribute to that end. 

It is an essential part of the training of the school to emphasize the neces- 
sity of integrity and loyalty in all the relations (rf men. The discipline of 
the school is based upon the idea that this is a necessary part cS the make-up 
of men for the purposes for which the Law School stands. 

But to attract students we must depend mainly upcm the effickncy of our 
work. To meet that requirement we have been putting into operation cer- 
tain ideas which are largely peculiar to our school. Of our conception of 
the subject of instruction I have said so much in other places that I need 
speak but briefly of it now. I may sum up one part of the matter by saying 
that we make it of first importance to treat legal education as a practical 
matter — as a matter of the actual relation of the law to life in the living 
present We put ourselves in the forefront of the endless conflict of social 
forces for ascendency, watch the struggle as it proceeds in state and nation, 
and note the outcome — the resultant — as it appears in the statute- 
books and in the reports of judicial decisions. Thus we emphwrfg^ the 
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pieaoit; we have often said, ''Ours is a school cS the twentieth centiuy." 
We are concerned with the past (where it is not continued into the present) 
simply for its lessons in r^eurd to what is going on to-day. We try to see 
things and to put them before our students exactly as they are, repudiating 
mere speculation and abstraction. So we endeavor to keep abreast dl the 
times and prepare our students for the concrete situation before them. We 
foil of our purpose if our graduates do not go forth to things familiar to 
them. We expect them to be able direcdy to take part in what comes to 
hand in relation to law as but the continuance of the work of the Law 
School, and not to be compelled to doubt whether their long course of edu- 
cation has any definite relation to their future career. 

Further, the entire subject of legal education is simplified by treating it 
as a umiiy (consisting on the one hand of evidence upon what law acts, and 
on the other (rf the laws governing the admissibility and effect of evidence). 
The student learns the actual signification of particular rules of law in their 
idation to evidence, not as isolated rules, but as part cS a scheme of unity, 
which ''knits together the incoherences" of our endless and confused 
ccrpus juris; and he then silently or openly assigns results to their place — 
pigeon-holes them mentally where he can put his hand upon them when 
he wants them. This process is carried on throughout the work of the Law 
School, by lectures, recitations, and criticism, until the end of the course, by 
which time the student has, or should have, the general structure or mor- 
phology of the law in his grasp. But what is still more important, and to 
tiie purpose of education, if the student has been faithful to his opportimity, 
his mind, in its highest and noblest processes, has been trained and fashioned 
to work on lines of order, as in a channel, of its own bent or habit. Only 
dius can the mind be enabled to generate energy without unnecessary 
waste — which, I take it, is the object of education. 

Further, whatever the immediate purpose of the student, the Law 
School, as incumbent of a public franchise, will do what it can to train men 
to a sense of responsibility to the public — above all else, to strengthen 
sodety against tendencies to disintegration. To this end the idea of educa- 
tion, as here pursued, follows the method (rf business administration, all 
Bnes of woiiL converging upon sovereignty. 
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THE ETHICAL POSSIBILITIES OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 



^HE wide-spread notion that medical schools exist for the sole purpose 



X of educating students in the sciences which undeiiy the art of healing, 
and as far as possible training them in the technique of the art itself, is a 
notion which does injustice to the aims, the standards, the efforts, and the 
accomplishments of the medical schools of to-day. It must be acknowl- 
edged that the education and the training here referred to are the prime 
factors in the establishment of medical schools, but it is nevertheless true 
that the modem reputable medical school has aims and objects which, 
whether written or unwritten, look to high ideals of conduct, and acknowl- 
edge professional obligations which have been inherited by generation after 
generation of practitioners of the great and noble art of healing. It is 
distinctly claimed by Boston University School of Medicine, for instance, 
that, among other aspirations, aims to inculcate lofty ideals of ethics and 
tnoralsJ** The meaning of this phrase possibly can be made dear by 
briefly reviewing some of the phases of undergraduate and full professional 
life and experiences which are only occasionally recognized — the existence 
of which is known only to those who are acquainted with (i) the motives 
and ambitions possessed by medical students and guiding them in the 
Section of their life career, and (2) the experiences which inevitably come 
to them diuing their student life, as well as (3) with some of the nun^c subde 
influences surrounding them and moulding to a greater or lesser extent 
their thoughts and actions. 

Those conversant with the dominant reasons which influence the stu- 
dent in the selection of the medical life as a vocation realize that the one 
great problem which faces the would-be medical practitioner is the almost 
universal one of earning a competency, of "making a living." The influ- 
ence of friends, family, possibly the family physician, may be cS such a 
character as to encourage a young man or young woman who is undecided 
as toja career to enter a medical school. It may be the individual has long 
cherished the ambition to become a physician, and has decided the questi<Mi 
of a career for himself against adverse advice. The prevalent idea that a 
physician's life brings financial remuneration and social position not ob- 
tainable in other walks of life frequently turns the balance and is the potoit 
factor in the case. Occasionally a young man possesses an earnest desire 

* Vii$ AanoAl Anoooiioeineiit and Catetogoe. 
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to devote his time, energy, and life to the service of his fellow men, and is 
convinced that through the activities of the physician's life an avenue is 
opened for the exercise of his energies, and the accomplishment of his de- 
sires. The chief motive, however, is usually the simple preference of a 
professional over a commercial or business vocation. 

Whatever the objects primarily entertained by a medical student, he 
finds before his graduation that there have been instilled into his mind 
ideals of ethics and morals, and standards of obligations to his colleagues 
and to humanity at large, of which he possibly had slight if any previous 
coiicq>tion, and which frequently displace the more sordid ideals of financial 
prosperity, with its possible ease and comfort, which originally guided his 
actions. 

A ^ance at the medical curriculum, now expanded to cover a wider 
range of subjects than ever before, will convince one that the four years 
included in the course are devoted to two main objects: first, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge concerning the fundamental sciences of anatomy, em- 
bryology, physiology, chemistry, bacteriology, pathology, pharmacology, 
etc, and, second, to acquiring the theory and practical ability needed in 
the technical application of this knowledge to the many divisions of the 
intricate art of healing and the prevention of disease. This undertaking 
would seem to be enough to tax to the utmost the intelligence, industry, 
perseverance, and determination of even the best equipped student, with- 
out leaving time for instruction in the principles of conduct which should 
guide the physician in his peculiar and intimate relations with his col- 
leagues and patients, or the development of those qualities of mind and 
heart so highly eulogized by Stevenson in his tribute to the medical pro- 
fession. Stevenson says, ''There are men and classes of men that stand 
above the common herd: the soldier, the sailor, and the shepherd not infre- 
quently; the artist rarely; rarelier still the clergyman; the physician almost 
as a rule. He is the flower (such as it is) of our civilization; and when 
that stage of man is done with, and only remembered to be marvelled at in 
history, he will be thought to have shared as litde as any in the defects of 
the period, and most notably exhibited the virtues of the race. Generosity 
he has, such as is possible to those who practise an art, never to those who 
drive a trade; discretion, tested by a hundred secrets; tact, tried in a thou- 
sand embarrassments; and, what are more important, Heraclean cheerful- 
ness and courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer into the sick-room, 
^ often enough, though not so often as he wishes, brings healing." 
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It should be borne in mind that the Faculties (rf medical schoob ait 
composed (rf those whose experiences have been more or less wide and ex- 
tensive, and that the lessons learned by them are transmitted to their stu- 
dents: that each unit of the teaching force, while giving instruction in his 
special subject, by example no less than by precept impresses upon his 
classes the ideals and principles of philanthropy and altruism which have 
become integral parts of professional life. It is inqiressed upon the student 
mind that medicine is a profession, not a trade or commercial enterprise of 
any sort; that there can be no barter in the art of healing the sick; that the 
finanriftl end of his vocation is undignified and humiliating if it be made 
an end in itself; that fees are the result oi community life and prevailing 
customs, and are not in any d^ree compensations equivalent to services 
rendered; that the service itself and alone must be the end and aim of all 
his efforts. The student has held up before him the most notable contribu- 
tion to medical ethics ever made by a sin^e man, the Oath of Ifippocrates, 
which in a quaint version of the 17th century asserts ''that I shall cure the 
sicke as speedily as I may without dilating or prolonging the Maladie 
And that I shall not doe any thing against equite, for hatred, anger, mvie, 
or malice, to any person whatsoever: . . . But I protest to keq>e my Life 
and Science piurely, sincerely, and inviolably, without deceit, fraude or guile. 
... I shall not enter into the Patient's house, but with purpose to heak 
him; and that I shall patiently sustaine the injuries, reproaches, and loath- 
somnesse of sicke men, and all other base raylings, . . . Moreover, I pro- 
test, be it man, woman, or servant, who is my patient, to cure them (A all 
things that I may see or heare either in mind or manners, and I shall not 
bewray that which should be concealed and hidden, but keq>e invidable, 
with silence, neither reveale any creature, under paine (rf death. . . . 

The student has the opportimity to learn that the profession is not, in 
a modem phrase, a "trades-union," but a brotherhood in the best and 
highest sense of the word, in which the fraternal relations include e?eiy 
effort to advance the science and art to the highest state of efficacy and 
perfection for the common good; that m this profession all new ideas and 
discoveries are exploited, not for the gain of the individual, but for the good 
of the whole and for the benefit of humanity; that among the obligati(Mis of 
this fraternity the comfort and well-being of those ministered to are set 
high above the ease and comfort of the practitioner. It is also taught that 
in an unselfish spirit it is the continual effort of the profession to do away 
with the necessity for its own existence; as is demonstrated by the many 
schemes adopted to educate the laity in matters of hygiene and prophylaxis 
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90 that suffering and disease may become more and more effectively and 
permanently exterminated. 

It is easy to show that in the medical schoob of to-day, supplemented 
by the after-experiences of active practice, there are exceptional opportimi- 
ties and possibilities for developing those desirable qualities of character — 
generosity, tolerance, humility, and reverence — the possession of which so 
unspeakably elevates mankind above the level of his associates in the animal 
kingdom. 

Generosity is taxed here as in other walks of life, in that the strong and 
mofe pnxq)erous are permitted to bear the burdens of the weak and un- 
fortunate. In a thousand ways the physician is confidently appealed to 
by those in need dl his skill, advice, and material assistance, with the assur- 
ance that his time, strength, and resources in general will be given without 
expectation of reward or satisfaction other than can be derived from the 
giving. The laity have learned to rely on the forbearance and generosity of 
the physician to hold as a sacred trust the confidences of which he is the 
recipient By numberless experiences the medical practitioner is made to 
realize in his daily contact with his fellow men the frailties of humanity; 
the demoralizing effect of submission to passions, appetites, and animal 
desires; the results of lack of self-control; the suffering resulting from igno- 
rance of the laws of life, from over-indulgence of one or another kind that 
leads directly to physical, mental, and moral degeneration. And yet such 
realization is not expected to lessen his interest in those who look to him for 
bdp, or diminbh his efforts in their behalf. His generosity has unlimited 
opportunity for self-sacrifice, liberality, tolerance; and the medical school 
is as the open door through which such opportimity becomes accessible. 

Study (rf the history of medicine is fruitful in the lessons it teaches of 
the value of and necessity for tolerance. Not even in* religion have opinions, 
theories, and beliefs been more mischievous or obstructed more tenaciously 
the real progress and dissemination of knowledge. In the medical school 
efforts are made to cultivate the true scientific spirit, which, earnestly de- 
siring the possession of truth, calmly and dispassionately weighs all evidence 
before allowing conviction to ultimate in action. The spirit cultivated by 
laboratory investigations is not one to applaud an obstinate adherence to 
opinion or tradition unsupported by confirmatory experimental evidence. 
The physician has opportimity to learn that there is more than one road 
which leads to Rome, and that they may be good ones all. 

Humility is a quality of mind possessed by the wisest and most advanced 
representatives of the medical profession, who have learned through the 
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mistakes and failures possible to fallible humanity the limitations of the 
most brilliant skill and the boundaries dl the utmost obtainable knoiviedge. 

A spirit cS reverence also may be cultivated during the medical career; 
for the revelations of the microscope and chemical anal]rsis, the study (rf 
embryology and bacteriology, testify to the marvellous powers of nature, to 
the wonderful adaptation of means to end, and to the all-pervading activity 
of a Supreme Wisdom. Certainly the educational possibilities of a medical 
school are of such a character that there might appropriately be writtm oa 
its waUs, a constant reminder of one's higher duties in life, the fine cid 
motto which embodies widely applicable and acknovdedged ethical prin- 
ciples: 

In CerHs Unilas. 
In Dubiis Liberias, 
In Omnibus Caritas, 

A SCHOOL OF APOSTOUC STRATEGY. 
Professor Marcus D. BuM. 

MODERN Germany and American Methodism owe more than can 
adequately be estimated to two obscture men, bom at the dose at 
the eighteenth century, within seven years of each other, — John Dreyse, 
inventor of the needle-gun, and John Dempster, apostle of theological edu^ 
cation for the Methodist ministry. Dreyse, a locksmith's apprentice, while 
wandering among the heaps of dead on the batde-field of Jena, saw the 
explanation of his country's tragic downfall in the antiquated pattern of the 
Prussian musket, and the futility of any further struggle of German valor 
against the superior weapons with which Napoleon had armed his troops. 
From that hour, for thirty years, Dreyse pondered one problem, cherished 
one dream, — that of giving to his compatriots a better firearm. At last he 
succeeded in perfecting a breech-loading, quick-firing needle-gun. With 
that weapon, as everybody knows, Prussia at Sadowa overthrew Austria, 
at Sedan humbled France and gained the leadership of the new German 
empire. So John Dempster, son of an Edinburgh University graduate sent 
by Wesley as missionary to America, with his hereditary thirst for Biblical 
and philosophical knowledge, pondered through long years of wide observa- 
tion as wandering itinerant in Canadian snows, as missionary in Brazilian 
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heats, as preacher in metropolitan pulpits, and as presiding elder in country 
districts, his heavenly vision, — the problem of equipping the unrivalled 
but undisciplined zeal of the Methodist ministry with better intellectual 
and q>iritual weapons for their responsible part in the more than imperial 
enterprise of subduing the American continent to Christ. The fact that 
for two himdred years in the home of Dempster's ancestors the fiery religious 
temperament of the Scot had been chastened by the discipline of systematic 
theological study, and that from her theological schoob had come forth 
the ablest ministry of the Protestant world, and that the Wesleyan evan- 
gdical movement itself had begun in Oxford, did much, doubtless, to give 
farm and substance to his persistent dream of a theological school for 
American Methodism. 

The mind of the Methodist ministry of those early forties, though still 
mainly preoccupied with Wesley's injunction, "You have nothing to do 
but to save souls," was b^ininng to appreciate the importance of Christian 
education as a potent ally in that supreme undertaking. Out of the ashes 
of Asbury's Cokesbury College, begun in the darkest days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, there had survived the conviction on the part of Methodist 
leaders that if vital religion were to take permanent possession of the Amer- 
ican people it must not be divorced from sound learning, and so for a decade 
and more promising b^inuings ,of Methodist college instruction had al- 
ready been made at Augusta, Wesleyan, Dickinson, Allegheny, and McKen- 
dree. Nevertheless, the Macedonian call of the New England Conferences 
to Dempster, bidding him organize a Methodist theological school, find 
friends and funds for its support, and make for it a permanent place in the 
heart of the Church, in the face of the deep poverty of the local constituency, 
the divided and distracted conditions following the Millerite frenzy, the 
separation of the Church South, and the "Wesleyan" secession, to say 
nothing of the apathy, suspicion, and open opposition of many in high 
{daces, was like a new summons to defy boreal ice and torrid heat. But 
Dempster was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. Seven years he toiled 
Hke David in making preparations for building God's house; but, more 
favored than the Hebrew king, he dwelt seven years more within its walls 
as a theological teacher, and felt the Methodist heart gradually warming 
towards the idea of a distinctive and more thorough educational training 
for her ministry. Strangely enough, he was permitted, before his departure, 
to found a second theological school at Evanston, to endow it with the wealth 
of a saintly woman of prophetic insight, and to spend yet another seven 
yean within its walls as a teacher of Methodist leaders. And even after he 
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rested from his labors, bo quickly did his works follow him, that within 
three years, during American Methodism's first centennia], a focnor 
parishioner of his gave his name and pledged a large part of his fortune to 
found, at another strategic centre, a third Methodist theological school,— 
the Drew Theological Seminary. All three schools abide to this day, with 
vastly augmented influence, as vital a part ci aggressive Methodism at tbe 
ganglia of the human brain are of the human body; as integral to the wbok 
far-flung battle-line ci American Methodism as those companies of picked 
men whom West Pobt has trained during these same seventy years so tbe 
leadm of our army, and Annapolis has schooled as the commanders of our 
navy. 

Who that makes any careful estimate of what the earliest of Dempsters 
theological schods (not to q^eak of the other two) has already done in 
energizing, deepening, extending, and establishing the woric of tbe laiv^ 
Protestant body of the country can think of anything less than the higber 
and supernatural strategy of the Head of the Church? 

First and last, neariy thru thousand candidates for the Cbristiaa mtnia- 
try have sought to cqpprove themsdves unto God as wcurkmen needing not 
to be ashamed in dividing the Word to learned and unlearned, by study at 
Concord and Boston. Of these, a very large number (in last year's daases 
17a out of ai7) had already had the invaluable jHreliminary discipline 
of a full college course. Nor has the devdopment of intelligence decreased 
their zeal for saving souls, any more than it did in tfie case of Wesley and 
his Oxford coa<^*utors. In 1900 it was found that in the preceding eif^iteen 
months two hundred former Boston students had reported 11,399 ooavw- 
sions, an average of seventy for eadi man. No part of tbe country has been 
without the wholesome influence of their strong evangelical pceaching. 
A dozen years ago there could be counted on the Pacific Coast 86 of them 
servii^ as pastors; in the States of tbe Mississippi basin, 474; in the Middle 
States, 275; and in New England, 360. Who can measure the profeuBd 
religious and etlncal efficiency of so great a body of godly and educated 
Christian pastors and preachers in shaping tfie lif e of (be nation as a whole 
during these last two generations? It was the Oxford sdiobff Wycklif, 
with his ''poor priests" and their plain English version of the Go^td, that 
made a permanent change in the inner life of die English people in tbe 
fifteenth century; as it was John Wesley, another son of Oxford, who in 
tbe eighteenth century set in motion those spiritual forces which saved 
England from the honors of tfie French Revolution. Who fails l9 note in 
lincob's ''promise to his Maker" conoemtng the EmaiMipation itodeiM- 
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tkA, idid in Grants ivttfds, ''Let as ban; peace,'' the echo of the voke of 
pnphecjr, the voke of the itinerant Methodist fmacher? And who can 
doidyt that the influence of Boston men in enthroning a living Christ in ten 
thoittands of homes, in conmdtting great hosts of joung people to His 
savice, and in boldly challenging wickedness in high places has had much 
to do witti forming the ccnsdence of the nation? like the apostles, they 
hive gone everywhere preaching the Gospel In what prominent dty of 
the United States is thtfe a great Methodkt church which has not first or 
hit fdt the Itfe-giving touch ci one or another ci these modem prophets? 
Nor is it in Methodist fidds alone that their planting and watering have 
been followed by God's increase. As George Whitefield's positive and 
fervent goqxl brought life and light to moribund Calvinistic churches in 
his day, so still, in not a few of the largest and strongest chtirches ci that 
order, Boston graduates are preaching the vital and vitalizing Wesleyan 
doctrines witii undimfaushed fervor and saving power. As pastors and 
preachers to college and university students, too, not only in distinctively 
Methodist schools of higher grade, but at the seat of a great number of 
denomiiuitional, undenominational, and State universities and colleges of 
the land, Methodist men of Boston training, like Hugh Price Hughes at 
Oiford, have awakened and developed Christian faith and life in a dass of 
men and women second to none in ultimate influence upon human society. 
In the less ccmspicuous, but arduous and heroic forms of modem effort to 
9eA and save tiie lost multitudes of the great cities, such as settiements, 
rescue missions, missions to foreigners, work among children, temperance 
and aodal reforms, and in vast frontier regions that call for the faith of 
Paol and the Roman soldier's power' of endurance, Boston graduates of 
gifts and culture have rendered valiant service. 

The missionary qnrit of a Wesley, moreover, whose motto was "The 
world is my parish," has never been absent from a school whose first cata- 
kgue said, ''The preparation of young men for foreign missions shall be a 
apedal object ci the institution." So it came to pass that Albert Long, of 
At dass of '57, first in Bulgaria and afterwards for more than a generation 
in Robert College at Constantinople, taught those lessons of Christian and 
dfil Uberty to a multitude of tiie Sultan's subjects, which in our day have 
imed in one of the most notable revolutions of modem history. In like 
manner Baldwin, of '58, and Martin, of '59, laid foundations in China on 
which rises the staUe superstiructure of our native church. So, too, Parker, 
of '59, was inspired to begin his phenomenally long and fruitful career in 
India, vAaiber the Church has already called to his aid some half-hundred 
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Boston men. So also, in the b^inning of Methodist-mission work in Mexico 
and South America, Boston furnished neaiiy all the pioneers, and to this 
day has been sending reenf orcements. Indeed, for every year of her wh<^ 
Boston period the school has furnished one or more missionaries to the 
foreign field. 

In the educational wo^ of our own and other churches the Mother 
School of American Methodism has borne a no less noble and exceptional 
part As the dynamo makes its presence felt in terms of lig^t, heat, and 
power in eveiy part of its distributing system over a whole dty, so the per- 
sonality of a great college president communicates itself to every plastic 
soul of a coU^e community in the light, leading, and impulse of Christian 
ideals. Such august and priceless service Boston has rendered to Church 
and State by furnishing presidents for the oldest as well as the youngest of 
Methodist colleges — for Wesleyan, Dickinson, Ohio Wesleyan, DePauw, 
Moores Hill, Lawrence, Iowa Wesleyan, Momingside, Missouri Wesleyan, 
German Wallace, Denver, University of the Pacific 

If a coU^e presidency affords a rare coign of vantage to one under- 
taking the greatest things for God, what shall be said of a professorship in a 
Christian college? In his more intimate and continuous contact with the 
whole mental and spiritual life of his students, what is the Christian pro- 
fessor if not a veritable builder and maker of the city of God? For these 
seats of Christian power in chairs of philosophy, ethics, history, Biblical 
study and comparative religion in Methodist and other higher institutions 
of learning throughout the land, our Boston school has trained and furnished 
many distinguished representatives. Professor Bowne alone names not 
less than fifty professors of philosophy in college positions, whose clear 
grasp of fundamental truth and whose ability to render reasons for the 
Christian faith that is in them can be traced to their student days on Beacon 
Hill. 

In the vastly influential field of theological teaching, also, Methodism's 
Mother Theological School has continued her original policy of imparting 
her best to the other theological faculties — a Hayes to Garrett; a Curtis to 
Drew; a Thirkield, Bowen, Trever, and Yates to Gammon; a Havig- 
horst to Nast; an Agnew to Grant; a Coe to Union; a Youtz to Auburn. 
Meanwhile she has not forgotten to provide for her own household, since 
every member of her present Faculty save one received his initial theological 
training at her feet. Nor has the moulding influence of this Faculty of 
Methodist theology been felt on this continent alone; for in the person of 
her graduates who have been or are still in the theological schools of China, 
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India, Japan, Italy, Finland, South America, Mexico, and the Philippines 
thdr line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the wQiid, so that well-nigh every native preacher in the whole foreign 
fidd has more or less directly come in contact with their teaching. 

Nor has the Church as a whole looked to the Boston Mother School 
for pastors and teachers only to man her centres of power and aggressive 
enterprises at home and abroad, but also for leaders and commanders in 
her administrative departments, including some of the great secretaryships, 
and for a whole host of district superintendents in the densely populated, 

I wealthy, and cultured regions of the older communities, as well as in vast 
and difiBcult frontier regions and in still wider and more complex ranges 
(A truly apostolic oversight in foreign lands. And finally, when from time 

I to time the Church has searched all her borders for the fittest men to as- 

I sume her most responsible ecumenical executive office, the episcopacy, she 
has on no less than six different occasions found the man of her choice 

I among her Boston graduates. It is a characteristic token of the inner life 

\ of the school that half of these she selected for the home field — viz., Bishops 
Hamilton, McDowell, and Hughes — and half for the foreign field, — 

I Bishops Parker, Bashford, and Oldham. 

If one should ask the secret of the brilliant series of victories by which 
the little island empire of Japan recently vanquished the forces of so gigantic 
a continental power as Russia, the ultimate answer would be found not only 

I in the phenomenal (»x)wess and valor of the Japanese soldiers, but also in 
the hi^er stategy of the military and naval science of the West, taught to 
Aoyama in the military schools of Germany and to Togo in the naval acad- 
emies of England and France. Who that gives any careful study to the 
ccmtinental and world-wide achievements of American Methodism since 
Dempster's day can fail to detect, in the heavenly vision of theological edu- 

j cation which he incarnated, that higher strategy by which ever and anon 
our risen Christ, the great Head of the Church, shows his militant hosts the 

I way to victory? 

i 
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IN BfEMORIAM: THOMAS BOND LINDSAY. 
Mrs, Caroline Stone Atherton. 

[A mer KMl It tlB ThM Anmul MwiHig of tlie Battan MuBKboMtti Sectfan ol tht ClMkil Amo- 
dMikn ci New Kngfimd, Boston Mueum of Fine Arts, Saturday, Feb. la, 1910.) 

IN the death of Professor Lindsay the study of Roman life, language, 
and literature has lost an ardent advocate, and our worid is the duller 
id the going forth of one who seemed ever to say, with Browning: 

"How good is maa's life, the mere Uringl How fit to cta^ef 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in )oyl" 

For Professor Lindsay was characterized by a buoyancy of spirit, and by 
noble enthusiasms that he was in an unusual degree able to communicate 
to others. His own interest in what he was doing was so gnukie and so 
eager that it became contagious. His classes were kept on the akrt; disci- 
pline was unheard of; there was too much doing to leave tfane cr incHna- 
tion for disorder. My first work with him was in Hotaoe, and the b^in- 
nlng was an introductory talk on the author's life and times. Here Pro- 
fessor Lindsay was at his best Horace lived and moved before us, and we 
took up with zeal what we had been made to fed was the thing best worth 
studying in all the world. He had the power of vitalisfaig every subject he 
taught 

Next to this marked ability to arouse and hold the interest of his stu- 
dents I should put, what seems to me all too rare, a perfect balance be- 
tween the love of literature as literature and that of grammar, with aH its 
allurements for teachers. He was a great drill-master, having a special 
affection for certain points, to be sure, although not to the eidudcm of any. 
How well I recall his fondness for the predicative dative, sequence with the 
perfect infinitive in indirect discourse, and the tracing of every ablative to 
its original use, for classification in one of the three groups that comapaoA 
to the three Sanscrit cases represented in the Latin ablative. Titdt moi 
Lindsay was a pioneer in the study of comparative grammar. He taught 
largely with the help of cross-reference and comparison. We were set to 
finding relationship between things wherever it could be traced. Last 
April I visited one of his classes and found him exulting in a new explana- 
tion of a certain accusative. He told me it was not in any of the bodka, but 
he was persuaded of the correctness of his theory. He was always ready to 
argue if a student advanced an opinion contrary to his own; indeed, he en- 
couraged independent thinking, and was a keen disputant, though fair and 
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jmL Qae wbo failed to grasp a point was sun to have a second or third 
dymct at it, with the kindlifat reference to the prwdous occasion. But woe 
to the luckless youth who persisled in heresy that had once been shown to 
be such; one who, for instance, explained a certain dative as governed by im 
or 06 in composition, as F^wshmen were wont to do. Great was the disoom- 
fitnre that foUowedl 

With the interest in graounar went naturally a fondness for Latin com- 
position. Profeisor Lindsay was able to hanc^ the subject in such a way 
thai large classes elected it, to his great ddight. Forms sad construction 
wen not neg lected. But the chief aim was to make students write real 
Latin. No Uteral tendering mto Ladn of the wotds of the EngUsh sentence 
waft acoeptaUe to him. There was a care&d co^^>arison of idioms, and a 
fleiArie senlcnoe was sought 

We WBie none the woise for the effort All his pupils wbo have taught 
Latm m«st harve realised on many an occasion as they stood bctoe their 
own classes how very valuable this training was. 

With so much emphasis laid 00 technical points of grammar and com- 
position, literary values wcce never once overlooked. The subject-matter 
wns aU-inqportant; the argument was explained, discussed, restated, ampli- 
fied, with frequent and cqpposite allusions taken from a great store; for our 
professor was a tireless student and reader, and his knovdedge was of the 
kind that is availahle, not packed away out of easy reach. The apt illustra^ 
tioQ came like a flash. The nuumers, mcnals, customs, of the people studied 
were set forth with unerring accuracy and made very real because of die 
mstbod of comparison to which I have already referred. His mfluence did 
muck to dervdop an ^>pf)eciation of good Uteralure fai En^^ish as wdl as 
Latin. I remember being so much impressed by his words about Robert 
Tfws Stevenson that I bought a volume of the essays, and that at a time 
wfacm Stevenson was very little known. 

Fnlessor Lindsay kept the balance true, then, as it is so difficult to do. 
I can speak from my own experience in teaching. He had dmdf in mind 
wimt he wanted to accomplish, and was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
CoOage studeots have been known to try by alluring questions to coax a 
piwrfessor somewhat far afield. Professor Lindsay was not en easy victim. 
W—f but an orrajiieaal SophomcHDe ever made the attenq>t 

Nowhere did his personal magnetism show to greater advantage than in 
his tearhing of comparative philology. His lectures reflected his own eager 
interest in the subject in a way that won our attention and made us think 
we enjoyed tradng the workings of Grimm's Law. 
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He inspired pupib to do research work in a dass that was purely yolun- 
tary. It was counted an honor to belong, and the members would spend 
hours in preparation, looking up the subject and writing papers on manu- 
scripts, ways of expressing dates, Roman dress, etc. After dass it was com- 
mon to find him surrounded by eager questioners. His genial and frioidly 
interest in the individual student could always be counted on. His loyalty 
to Boston University and his belief in her mission kept him there, to be a 
tower of strength to the new and growing structure. He was largely influ- 
ential in establishing her chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and was its honored 
president He watched other institutions and studied educational efforts 
wherever he found promise of improvement and progress. 

He found time to prepare text-books, and enlisted the services of stu- 
dents for various tasks in connection therewith. He was indefatigable in 
making a success of a Latin play. He gave of himself unsparing^, yet 
never with apparent overtaxing of his strength. His seemed to be ifienf Sana 
in cor pore sano. 

His many interests outside of college served only to enrich the eq)eri- 
ence from which he drew so happily for the enlivening of the class-work. 

We recall tfie zeal with which he took up this association, and his cham- 
pionship of the classics in the face of the present demand for what is sup- 
posed to be of more inmiediate practical value. 

His vivadty and exuberance of spirit made him eq)ecially fit to be the 
leader of youth. He got a great deal of enjoyment out of people and things, 
and helped others to do the same. He was not overconsdous of his own 
merits; said very little about himself, indeed; he had too much to do and 
think of to be on the watch for honors or to care about the impression he 
might make. He forgot himself in his work. 

We are told that tfie ideal teacher must possess the power to '^invigorate 
life through lemming." He is for ''vital transmission" quite as much as 
for ''intellectual duddation." A wealth of acciirate knowledge is an im- 
portant asset But the final test of a teacher's success is his inspirational 
power. From my four years' experience as student, but more particularly 
from my observation of work with later classes from my position on the 
Board of Offidal ^itors of Boston University, I can say without hesitati(tt 
that Professor Lindsay met this test of success in teftr^ipg with conq>icuous 
ease. I am glad to bring this offering of appreciation and gratitude. (May 
I add for Bostonia that I am still more glad that I expressed something 
of the above to Professor Lindsay after visiting his dass last spring?) 
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DR. W. E. LEONARD'S "THE POET OF GALILEE." 

Professor E. Charlton Black. 

ALL creative criticism is subjective; it is primarily the expression of the 
X\ personality of the critic. The verdicts of such criticism are opinions 
rather than decisions; like poems or pictures, they represent the feelings, 
emotions, and ideals of the creator. Dr. William EUery Leonard is a poet 
and an interpreter of poetry, and in his answer to the keen elemental ques- 
tion which Jesus once asked his disciples, ''Who do men say that I am?" he 
gives, as might be expected, a literary and ssthetic appreciation. ''More 
than all else, to one among men, thou seemest the poet, and I shall call thee 
the Poet of the Galilean Lake." 

Dr. Leonard bases his study of the "essential individuality," "the indi- 
vidual mind of Jesus," upon the results of that critical scholarship which 
finds authentic fragments of the sayings and discourses of the Founder of 
Christianity only here and there in the Synoptic Gospels. ^^John, with its 
metaphysics derived from Philo and the gnostics, yields us (however beau- 
tiful it be as a composition and interesting as early Christian thought) no 
records of the earth-bom son of Joseph and Mary, except perhaps a few 
pregnant sa3rings reflecting the m3rsticism of Jesus, and the passage in Chap- 
ter Vin usually bracketed as spiuious." The critical foimdation upon 
iddch is built this reconstruction of the personality of Jesus is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Leonard in the Introduction: "Although the critical con- 
science must in these pages pass over those utterances certainly never de- 
livered by the historic Jesus, and although it will do best to pass over those 
on which there is any doubt, the vital things are still ours: the deepest 
apothegms, the shrewdest replies, the loveliest of the parables. It is a fact 
of the greatest significance that the insight of a sympathetic genius like 
Emerson or Tolstoi, and the results of philological investigation of sdeptists 
like Wellhausen and Schmidt, are in practical agreement: they both discard 
the same legends and the same imputed ideas and expressions; and they 
both assure us of the same indisputable soul. These pages are concerned 
only with what after long study and reflection I have come to believe to be 
the authentic pronouncements of this soul." 

Such a method, with its treatment of the miraculous and the super- 
natural as simply symbols of life and thought, inevitably recalls the shred- 
aad-patch, crotchet-and-caprice procedure of Renan; and the point of 
▼iew in Dr. Leonard's "The Poet of Galilee" is in many ways similar to 
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that in the famous Galilean Pastoral, the Vie de Jisus. The peculiar power 
of both is in imaginative creation of character and in a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the environment of time and place. But the languorous, 
sensuous note, so unmistakable in the Vie de Jisus, is nowhere heard in 
"The Poet of Galilee." A reverent intellectuality pervades the deven 
studies which make up Dr. Leonard's book, and everywhere is a sturdy 
independence in thought and expression. 

As a contribution to the study of the Bible as literature, "The Poet of 
Galilee" deserves a distinguished place. Effective and illuminating is the 
discussion of the literary art of the Parables — their direct appeal, their 
simple realism, their eloquence of reserve. The section called "The Story- 
Teller" belongs to notable creative criticism; it is a worthy defence of the 
organic unity of spiritual emotion and noble literary expression — the true 
identity of vision and art It is a noble series of illustrations of the pna- 
dples laid down by the author in his introductory discusaon: "And when 
it is said that this soul foimd its expression in poetry, we should need no 
reminder that poetry consists not in strophe, or metre, or rhyme, wondnful 
devices and adornments of the imagination though they may be. Without 
an attempt formally to define meanings or logically to limit the scope of the 
discussion in subsequent chapters, we may well recall that poetry, at least 
as soon as it becomes something more than mere tumult in the blood, im- 
plies insight into the realities of the spirit, the sympathetic viaon which 
seems at times almost to penetrate the m3rsteries of life and of nature — 
passions and desires of men and women, grass and flowers beneath our too 
often heedless feet, moon and stars over our unuplifted heads. It implies 
again that exaltation which, according to an inviolable law, forever accom- 
panies the vision; and finally it implies the nobler speech, which in the elect 
of Apollo transmits the vision and the exaltation to all who having eyes can 
see, and having ears can hear and understand. Poetry is vision, exaltaticHi, 
speech; and with Jesus it was vision, exaltation, speech, touching the City 
of God." 



In connection with the appointment of Professor F. S. Baldwin as a 
member of the Commission on the Cost of Living, the Boston Transcript 
of March 14 says: Professor Baldwin had the very unusual experience of 
having been made secretary of three special State Commissions rep<Mting 
at one session of the Legislature. He served on the Commissions on old- 
age pensions and on the tax laws, which made reports in December and 
January." 
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AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

AS this issue of Bostonia is ready for the press the overwhehning mes- 
L sage reaches us of the death of Professor Borden P. Bowne. On 
Friday, April i, he came to the University expecting to meet his classes as 
usual Sudden and premonitory symptoms led him to return to his home. 
In die course of the afternoon he passed peacefully from earth. 

The hush that has come upon the coU^e halls bears witness to the 
pdgnant sorrow of every man and woman connected with the University. 
The intellectual world will miss him as a great scholar; his students will 
miss him as a great teacher; his colleagues will miss the genial personality 
which carried so easily a wealth of learning which made his name illustrious 
both abroad and at home. In the next issue of Bostonia we shall give a 
fuller estimate of the life and work of the colleague whom we sincerely 
mourn. 



PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON'S RECEPTION. 

ON Friday afternoon, April 29, President and Mrs. Huntington will 
give at the College of Liberal Arts, from three until five o'clock, a 
leception to the Trustees, Faculties, Graduates, Undergraduates, and 
Friends of the Univeraty. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON. 

IT is the duty of Bostonia to state that at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees last January President Huntington announced 
that at the dose of the present academic year he would lay down his work 
as President of Boston University. The Trustees have appointed a ccnn- 
mittee to consider the choice of a suitable successor. 

Inasmuch as President Huntington is still carrying on with unimpaired 
vigor the work of the presidency, this is evidently not the time for Bostonia 
to attempt an estimate of the career of one whose life has for so many years 
been an integral part of the University. 

Bostonia shares the feelings of the graduates and governing board of 
Boston University in refusing to consider the academic service of Doctor 
Huntington as ended until the last official act has been performed and a 
new executive has been appointed. Then and then only will the Editors 
give expression to the sorrow which the pen now refuses to record. 



THE TEACHERS' COURSES. 

A GLANCE at the steadily growing enrolment in the courses given by 
the CoU^e of Liberal Arts on Saturday and in the later hours of the 
afternoon — designed primarily yet not exclusively for teachers — shows 
that many teachers are valuing the instruction for its own sake. Not a few 
of the students have already earned a Bachelor's degree; and not a few 
more are men and women older than the ordinary college student, and per- 
haps for that reason more careful of hours left free by social and professional 
engagements. The instructors may well note with pleasure that among 
those already holding degrees a considerable number are graduates of the 
college itself, knowing from undergraduate da3rs the quality of what they 
seek. 



DR. LEONARD'S "THE POET OF GALILEE." 

THE page which Bostonia ordinarily devotes to book notices is re- 
placed in this issue by Professor E. Charlton Black's appreciative 
and discriminating review of Dr. W. E. Leonard's new book, "The Poet of 
Galilee." Dr. Leonard is one of the most gifted of the younger graduates 
of the college. Essentially a poet, the breadth of his literary spirit is shown 
by his recent books with titles as divergent as "The Fragments of Emped- 
odes" and "The Poet of Galilee." 
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THE AIMS OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

THIS issue of Bostonia is devoted largely to an exposition of the aims 
and methods of Boston University. The Deans of the CoU^e of 
Liberal Arts and of the Schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine set forth 
in thoughtful and impressive words the ideals which the various depart- 
ments of the University have before them in the work of instruction. Presi- 
dent Huntington sums up succinctly these aims, and he clearly shows the 
hi^ purpose which from the beginning has dominated the University. 
The articles are characterized by breadth of intellectual outlook, educational 
hoq>itality, and, above all, by a high and sustained ethical note. 

A careful reading of these authoritative utterances will not only arouse a 
keener sense of the lofty mission to which the founders of Boston University 
fdt themselves called, but it will strengthen the resolve to help in every 
posable way an institution which is honestly endeavoring to serve the 
commimity from which it draws its support. 



A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR LINDSAY. 

THE sympathetic tribute to the memory of Professor T. B. Lindsay 
which Mrs. Atherton read before the Classical Association of New 
Eng^d is notable both for its fine spirit and for the specific treatment of 
Pnrfcssor Lindsay's methods as a teacher. The circumstances under which 
the paper was read made such a detailed treatment appropriate and neces- 
niy; inasmuch as the paper thus presents phases of Professor Lindsay's 
classroom work which could not find expression in the more general tributes 
iHiich were published in the October issue, the editors of Bostonia have 
asked the privilege of printing the entire paper. 



ACADEMIC RECIPROCITY. 

AS soon as the news of the destruction of the building of the Young 
L Men's Christian Association reached the University an invitation 
WIS extended to the Association to make use of the facilities of the College 
of liberal Arts. The offer was accepted, and the Association, with the loss 
of scarcely an hour, transferred some of the afternoon and evening classes 
to the coUege. The buildings which the Univeraty f ormeriy used on Ash- 
burton Place were still available for purposes of instruction; the Assoda- 
tion his leased this property and will occupy it until the completicm of 
its own new building. 
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A CALL TO WORK. 



THE University is making strenuous efforts to complete before the 
first day of next July Ae fund of $400,000 which it is deared to add 
to the endowment Some encouraging subscriptions have recently been 
receivedi but much must still be added before the fund is complete. As the 
weeks pass and, day by day, the opportimity lessens, the efforts to secure the 
fund axe redoubling. The additional endowment is imperatively needed. 
The subscriptions thus far made axe in neaiiy every case conditional upon 
the raising of the full amount It is a time for every officer of the Univer- 
sity, every graduate, every friend, to work for Boston University as never 
before. The patrons of higher education will respond if the situation is 
property and urgentiy brought to their attention. This enterprise must 
not faill 



IT is proposed to hold, in Springfield, Mass., on a Saturday afternoon m 
the near future, an informal reunion of all women in Springfield and 
vicinity who have attended Boston University. All such are invited to send 
to Miss Nellie Brooks Hill, 41 Spring Street, Springfield, Mass., a postal- 
card containing the address of the writer. This invitation is extended to 
non-graduates as well as to graduates of the University. It is requested that 
the readers of Bostonia extend this notice as widely as possible. 



THE generous act of Mr. R. R. Robinson in entertaining, at the Metho- 
dist Social Union, the Faculty and students of the School of Thedogy 
adds another to the numerous proofs of his continued and many-sided in- 
terest in the welfare of the University. 



'HE Commencement oration will be delivered on Wednesday, June z, 



AN ALUMNiE GATHERING. 



A GRACIOUS DEED. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



On Tuesday evening, March 8, a reception was tendered to Mr. Roswell R. Rob- 
inton in the Center Methodist Episcopal Church, Maiden, in honor <d his seventy- 
fifdi birthday. The vestry <d the church was crowded. Rev. L. J. Bimey, the pastor 
d die churdi, presided. Short addresses were made by ez-Govemor John L. Bates, 
Major George H. Fall, and President W. E. Huntington. Rev. C. W. Blackett, Ph.D., of 
Sobinson Methodist Episcopal Church, gave an address and read a tribute written by 
Dr. W. F. Warren. The tribute was presented to Mr. Robinson in engrossed form. 
Rev. Edward S. Best read an original poem from the theme "Thy gentleness hath 
msde me great." Miss Peabody presented Mr. Robinson with a bouquet <d seventy- 
fife roses on behalf of the church. At the close of the formal ezerdses a reception fol- 
lowed. Thoae in the receiving-line included the following: Mr. Roswell R. Robinson, 
Rev. L. J. Birney and wife, Hon. John L. Bates, Hon. George H. Fall and wife. Rev. 
£. S. Best, Rev. C. W. Blackett and wife, Mrs. G. L. Richards. 

On Thursday, February 10, the School of Theology united with the College of 
Liberal Arts in the observance of the Day of Prayer for Colleges. The order of ezer- 
ciies was as follows: Hymn, "Oh, for a Thousand Tongues, to Sing;" Prayer, by 
Rev. G. S. Butters; Scripture lesson, John 13, read by Rev. Dillon Bronson, S.T.D.; 
Hymn, "A Charge to Keep I Have;" Prayer, by Dean W. F. Warren; Prayer, by Rev. 
C.M.L. Sites; Hymn, "Faith of Our FathersI Living Still" President W. E. Hunt- 
ington introduced Rev. Dillon Bronson, S.T.D., who preached from the text, Luke 
m: 27, "But I am among you as he that serveth." Dr. Bronson's special theme was 
"The Sovereignty of Service." He set forth the opportunities for service which lie 
open to college men and women in the foreign-mission field and among the immigrants 
in our own great dties. At the conchision of the sermon Dr. Bronson offered prayer. 
The hymn "Onward, Christian Soldiers" was then sung, after which President W. E. 
Huntington dismissed the congregation with the benediction. 

President Huntington represented Boston University at the inauguration of Dr. 
Ednrand Clark Sanford as president of CUrk College on Tuesday, February i. 

Dr. Huntington served as one of the judges at the annual debate between Dartmouth 
and Brown on Thursday, March 3. The debate was held at Dartmouth; the subject 
wu "Shoukl the Suffrage Be Granted to Women?" The decision of the judges was 
in favor <d Dartmouth. 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

Mr. Lester R. Talbot, '06, Instructor in French in the College of Liberal Arts, 
bas been appointed Jacob Sleeper Felk>w for the academic year 19x0-11. Mr. Talbot 
will spend the year in study in Paris. 
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A gathering of Boston Uniyersity graduates residing in Providence and yidnity 
was held at the house of Mrs. Sara MacConnack Algeo, '99, on Thursday, February 
34. The guest of honor was President W. E. Huntington, who gave an address de- 
scribing present conditions in the various departments of the University. At the close 
of the address refreshments were served and a social hour followed. Those present 
included: Miss A. F. Williams, '77; Miss A. D. Mumford, '78; Mrs. Harriet Peirce 
Fuller, '81; Dr. Jeannie O. Arnold, '91; Miss H. M. Hathaway, '93; Miss G. H. Parker, 
'93; Miss A. R. Sheppard, '93; Mr. C. H. mnckley, '97; Mrs. Sara MacConnack 
Algeo, '99; Miss C. M. Searle, '00; Miss H. D. Barrett, 'ox; Mrs. Carrie Provan Crowell, 
'03, and Mrs. Dr. Bates. 

Through the kind gift of Mrs. Thomas Bond Lindsay, the library of the Philo- 
logical Association has received some accessions of importance. In memory of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay — whose admiration for Caesar was well known to all his students — 
a large copy of the Louvre bust of Cesar ha^ been placed in the library, and some 
books of interest and value to students of the classics have been purchased. Im- 
portant among these are the three volumes of Heitland's "Roman Republic," the 
final volume of Friedl&nder's "Roman Life and Manners," the Oxford Text of Martial, 
Michaelis' "A Century of Archaeological Discoveries," and the valuable Tyrrell and 
Purser edition of the Letters of Cicero. 

A committee of ladies representing the Faculty and Trustees is raising money to 
renovate the Gamma Delta Room. Mrs. William E. Himtington is chairman of the 
committee, and will gladly confer with any friend of the college wishing to co6perate. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees on Monday, January zo, Assistant 
Professor A. H. Rice was promoted to a full professorship in Latin. 

Professor Rice is a graduate of Harvard University, in the class of 190Z. He ^>ent 
the academic ytBx 1901-03 as a student in the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. He received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Boston University in 
1905. Professor Rice became a member of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts 
in Z903, and after serving as instructor for two 3rears he was made an assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin, which position he held until his recent promotion to a full professor- 
ship. Professor Rice is a member of the Archseological Iiutitute of America and of 
the Anierican Philological Association. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women was held at the college Saturday, January z6, and the following officers were 
elected for 19x0: president, Mrs. George Defren; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. O. Cush- 
man, Mrs. Frank K. Nash, Mrs. William E. Huntington, Mrs. Charles H. Bonnejr, 
Mrs. Frank O. White, Miss Louise L. Putnam; secretary, Miss Isabel P. Rankin; 
treasurer. Miss Grace B. Day, '95; auditor, Mrs. Herbert C. Cli4>p. Mrs. Lyman C. 
Newell, '90, was reappointed chairman of the Beneficiary Committee. 

The attendance in the College of Liberal Arts for the present year is 7x4, divided 
as follows: Seniors, 71; Juniors, 69; Sophomores, 98; Freshmen, xis; Specials: en- 
rolled in the college only, 73; enrolled in Teachers' Courses, X49; enrolled in other 
departments, 148; total, 719. Deduct five names of students registered in both Teach- 
ers' and College Courses, leaving the net total 714. 
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Dr. John FiMtman Clarke has been appointed Instructor in History in the College 
of liberal Arts. Dr. Clarke is a gradiiate of Boston University with the degrees of 
A.B. '78 and Ph.D. '89. He studied one year at the University of Berlin, Germany, 
and spent another year in the Sorfoonne, Paris. He has filled the following responsible 
positions: Head Master Lynn Kgh School, five years; Head Master Chelsea High School, 
five years; Master in German, Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, five years; Head 
Master Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., thirteen years. Dr. Clarke will give during 
the present semester the following courses in the College of Liberal Arts: Mediaeval 
History; Oriental History; European History of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

Mr. James M. Dearborn has been appointed Assistant Librarian of the College 
d Liberal Arts. Mr. Dearborn is a graduate of Wesleyan University, class of '03. 
During the years 1903-04 he was a graduate student in Columbia University. At the 
time of his appointment to Boston University he was a member of the Senior class of 
the New York State Library School, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Dearborn takes the place of 
Mr. George F. Strong, whose appointment as Assistant Librarian was noted in the 
October issue of Bostonia. Mr. Strong has received the offer of a position as Librarian 
of Western Reserve University and has begun his new duties. His term of service at 
Boston University, though brief, was notable for the trained skill which he showed in 
90 arranging and classifying the college library as to make its resources available to 
all who use these books. 

A sodal gathering of Boston University graduates was held recently at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Sutton, Worcester. This gathering was the outcome of a move- 
ment to organize the Boston University graduates in Worcester. A conunittee con- 
listing of Miss Elizabeth E. Peirce, '03, and Mr. C. W. Wilder, '99, was appointed 
to devise plans for a permanent organization. The following graduates of the Uni- 
ytmtf were present at the gathering: Misses Hope G. Robinson, '04; Florence N. 
Flagg, '99; Evelyn A. Howe, '98; A. Mae Lawrence, '98; Elizabeth E. Peirce, '03; 
Rev. Arthur Wright, 'ox; Rev. John E. Chariton, '04; Mr. Charles W. Wilder, '99; 
j Rev. Benjamin^W. Rust, '04. 

I At the annual Klatsch Collegium held Friday, March 18, Leon E. Baldwin, '97, 
sang several selections, and Mrs. E. Charlton Black read Keats's ''Ode to a Grecian 

I Urn," Fawcetf s "Other Side of the Moon," Aldrich's "Pauline Pavlovna," the Quar- 
rd Scene from "The School for Scandal," and two scenes from "The Dolly Dialogues," 
by Anthony Hope. The patronesses were Mrs. William E. Huntington, Mrs. James 

IGeddes, Jr., Mrs. E. Charlton Black, Mrs. William M. Warren, Mrs. Lyman C. 
Newell, Miss Helen L. Blackwell, Mrs. John P. Marshall, Mrs. Alexander H. Rice, 
Mrs. Norton A. Kent 

\ Among the important engagements which Professor F. Spencer Baldwin has re- 
I cestly filled are the following: Last December he filed with the clerk of the House 
the Report of the Commission on the Tax Laws, of which he served as secretary. On 

I the fifteenth of January he put in the Report of the Conunittee on Old Age Pensions, 
of which also he was secretary. On the twentieth of February he gave an address before 
tbe Boston Young Men's Christian Union; in this address he reconmiended pensions 
{or dty employees and the establishment of a pension system for employees by a co- 
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opermtiiig contributory sytttm between emplojren and emplojrees; but he opposed nnj 
general pension system or any scheme of compulsory insurance. On the twenty-fifth 
of February he spoke on the question of a State income tax at the dinner of the Reform 
Chib at Young's Hotel in Boston. On the twenty-eighth of March he lectured at Htr- 
vard University before the Seminar of Economics on "Old-Age Pensions." He will 
contribute by request an article to the Quarterly Journal cf Economics on this subject 
He contributed to the March number of the publications of the American Statistical 
Association an article on the statistical aspects of the investigation by the Massscfan- 
setts Commission. He has also been engaged by the Chamber of Commerce to re|>- 
resent that body at the hearing before the Legislative Committee on the tax bill pro- 
viding for amendment of the State Constitution. He has been appointed secretaiy 
and chief investigator of the Commission recently created by Governor Dn^r on 
the cost of living. 

Since the begiiming of the present academic jrear the following associations not 
directly connected with Boston University have held gatherings in the Coll^ Building. 
October: 8 and 9, Association for Colleges and Preparatory Schools; ax, Circolo Italiano. 
November: 10, Annual Meeting of the Associated Charities; iz and xa, Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association; X3, New England Association of Chemistry Teachers. De- 
cember: 11, New England Association of Teachers of English; ix and 18, Assodatioo 
of Chemistry Teachers; X3, X4, 16, x8, and so, School of Expression; aa. Conference 
of College Presidents and Others on University Extension. January: 6, Boston Homoe- 
opathic Society; 8, X5, and aa, Association of Chemistry Teachers; xa, School Voters' 
League; X3, Private School Teachers' Association; X3-X5, Child-Labor Conference; 
15, Massachusetts Society for the University Education of Women; x8, Circolo Italiano. 
February: x and 15, Circolo Italiano; 5, 19, and a6, Association of Chemistry Teachers; 
10, Private School Teachers' Association; 19, New England Modem Language Associ- 
ation. March: x, 15, and a9, Circolo ItaliaxK>; 5, xa, 19, and a6, Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers; 19, New England Association of Teachers of English; 19, Massachu- 
setts Council of Education. April: a, Association of Chemistry Teachers; 9, College 
Entrance Certificating Board; 14, Private School Teachers' Association; x6, Mod- 
em Language Association. May: za, Private School Teachers' Association. 

Dr. George Howard Fall, '83, Lecturer on Political and Jural Institutions in the 
College of Liberal Arts, was elected mayor of Maiden at the last municipal election. 
He delivered his Inaugural Address on Monday, January 3. The address, which is t 
model of clear, incisive English, has been published in pamphlet form. 

On Friday, Febmary a6, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a graduate of the School of 
Medicine, class of 1890, delivered, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, a lecture entitled "The Real 
Indian." The lecture was under the auspices of the Tri Delta Fraternity, and the 
proceeds were devoted to the increase of the History Professorship Fund. 

The Emplojrment Bureau of the University reports that from the beginning of 
the academic year imtil March first, 1910, the following positions have been filled: 
College of Liberal Arts, men, a63, salaries $5,870; women, 91, salaries $3,950; School 
of Law, positions filled, 67, salaries $4,650; School of Theology, positions filled, 34» 
salaries $1,050; School of Medicine, 4, salaries $350. Total number of positions filled 
458; total amount of salaries, $15,770. 
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On Thunday afternoon, March 17, for the benefit of the Gamma Delta Society, 
Mrs. E. Charhon Black, Snow Profesaor of Elocution, read Ibsen's powerful drama 
"The Master Builder" at the residence of Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, on Chestnut 
St The leading characteristics of Mrs. Black's work are the intellectuality and 
tiie imaginatiye Tisbn behind the impersonation. The interpretation shows temper- 
amental instinct and sympathy, held in poise by clear, penetrating, and pervasive in- 
tellect The hearer is conscious of mastery of technique and of trained care for eveiy 
pliable, but the interpretation owes its power and charm to the perfect balance of the 
intellectual, esthetic, and emotional appeal 

Assistant Professor John P. Marshall was the oiganist with the Boston Sjrmphony 
Orchestra at their concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 25, 
and in Carnegie Hall, New York City, February 26. 

Pr c rf e saoi Marshall lectured at Hudson, Mass., on the thirteenth of Januaiy, in 
the High School Hall, on the "Appreciation of Music." He also lectured, on Satur- 
day, March 19, before the University Chib of Makien, on the subject of ''The Opera 
'Cannen.'" 

Professor Marshall has been appointed oiganist of the First Church, on Marlboro 
St, Boston, succeeding Mr. Arthur Foote, who recently resigned. Professor Marshall 
b^gan his services on the first Sunday after Easter. 

Dr. Adeline B. Church, M.D., '79, a former member of the Faculty of the School 
of Medidne, gave a helpful and sympathetic talk to the young women of the college on 
Friday, March xz. 

Room No. 34 (third floor) has been provided for the use of the alumni, and the 
oiembers will find it a convenient place for committee meetings, reunions, and in- 
fonnal conferences. 

President Huntington and Professor B. P. Bowne were among the speakers at 
the annual "Students' Night" of the Boston Methodist Social Union at Ford Hall, 
Boston, on Monday, February ax. 

Mr. Oiison Swett Marden, '77, has brought out a new book, "Do It to a Finish." 
He had the assistance of Margaret Connolly. The work is published by Thomas Y. 
Cnmell and Co., New Yoik. Price, 30 cents, net. 

At the annual dinner of the Massachusetts Library Chib at Copley Square Hotel, 
Boston, on Thursday, Januaiy 97, Professor E. Charlton Black delivered an address 
on "Libraries at Home and Abroad." This club is made up of the heads of the public 
sad university libraries of Massachusetts. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell read a paper on "Current Events in Chemistiy" at 
the thirty-seventh meeting of the New England Association of Chemistiy Teachers, 
which was held Saturday, February xo, at the Lowell Textile School. 

On the afternoon of Friday, February 18, at the College Building, Dr. A. W. Weysse 
addressed the Boston Biok)gical Teachers' Club on the subject of "Marine Biological 
Stations," and showed a number of lantern-slides in illustration. After the lecture 
the members of the chib inspected the laboratories and equipment of the Biok)gical 
Department 
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Professor M. L. Perrin gave on Thursday, March 27, an address in German be- 
fore the Bostoner Deutsche Geseilschaft upon Lessing's "Nathan der Weise," as a 
preparatory study for the performance of the drama in Boston by the Irving Place 
German Theatre Co. of New York. The lecture was given in the laige hall of Hotel 
Somerset. Professor Perrin was afterwards invited to deliver the same address at 
Wellesley College, as well as before the Boston Turn Verein and the BoylsUm Schml 
Verein, 

Professor Norton A. Kent gave an account of his experiences in the Canadian 
Rockies at the social held, February x8, under the direction of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. The address was illustrated by stereopticon views made from pho- 
tographs taken by Professor Kent. 

Professor £. Charlton Black delivered an address on "Robert Louis Stevenson'' 
before the Newman Club of Marlboro, on Monday, January 31. He also addressed 
the Brockton Teachers' Association, on March 16, on "Personality in Teaching." 

The February Atlantic announced for an early issue an article by Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp, entitled "The Clam Farm; a Case of Conservation." 

On Monday, February 38, Mrs. E. Charlton Black gave, at the college, an ad- 
dress on "The Symbolist Movement in Literature," with illustrative readings from 
St^phane Mallarm^ and other authors. 

Mr. Wm. B. Snow, '85, has been appointed a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Harvard Teachers' Association. 

Mrs. Carolyn Strong Newell, '90, was elected president of the Maiden (Mass.) 
College Club at the last annual meeting. This organization consists entirely of collie 
women, and includes among its members the following gradiiates of Boston University: 
Ruth L. S. Child, '93; Harriet V. Elliott, '06; Mrs. Anna C. Fall, '83; Emma L. Fall, 
'06; Mrs. Anna R. Nickerson, '01; Ethel Rich, '07; Annie I. Ruston, '00; Mrs. Bloomie 
Crook Seaver, '91; Mrs. Clarence H. Staples, '00; Mrs. Edith McKeown Wilmarth, 
'91; Mrs. Augusta Famum Clark, '07. 

Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, '90, is director of the Co5perative Social Set- 
tlement Society of the City of New York. She has issued, in pamphlet form, her an- 
nual report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1909. 

Mrs. Eva Cowing Ripley, '93, was chosen a member of the Wakefiekl, Mass., School 
Committee at the March election. 

Miss Clara k. Whitmore, '94, has brought out a work entitled "Woman's Work 
in English Fiction." The book is meeting with wide recognition among teadiers and 
college professors; several of these have advised the adoption of the book for required 
reading in classes in English. Miss Whitmore is teaching English in the Curtis High 
School, New York. The work is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New YoA. 
Price, $1.95, net. Postage, 15 cents extra. 

Mr. Lome B. Hulsman, '05, began, on the first of Ust Januaiy, his new duties as 
vice-principal of the Chelsea High School. For several years Mr. Hulsman had been 
principal of the Oxford (Mass.) High School. 
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Miss Elkn B. Esau, '95, is teaching French and German in the Mechanic Arts 
ffigh School, Boston. 

Mr. W. £. Leonard, '98, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of English 
in the University of Wisconsin. This promotion is a fitting recognition of Professor 
Leonard's loyalty to the University of Wisconsin in declining two flattering calls to 
prominent universities in other States. In another column of this issue of Bostonia 
wiU be found a review of Professor Leonard's new book, "The Poet of Galilee." 

Miss Grace A. Turkington, '00, contributed to the Boston Transcript of Saturday, 
February 5, an article entitled "The Student's Union Club-house." Mrs. Edith Tal- 
bot Jackson, '83, is at the head of the house to which Miss Turkington refers in her 
article. 

At the recent town election in Natick Mr. Albert A. Felch, '01, was reelected to the 
School Board. His vote was the largest ever given a candidate for any town office in 
Natick in a contested election. He now begins his tenth consecutive year as a member 
of the Board; he has been chairman for the last two years. 

Miss Eleaix>r Good, '01, is in charge of the Welfare Work at the Wm. Filene's Sons 
Company, Boston. 

Mr. Leonard P. Ayres, '03, of the Russell Sage Foundation, gave four lectures 
before the students of the college during the month of February. The dates and sub- 
jects were the following: February 14, "Retardation among School-Children: Its Sig- 
nificance and Cure;" February 15, "The Relation of Physical Defects to School 
Progress;" February 17, "How We Are Assimilating the Immigrant Educationally;" 
February 18 (Stereopticon Lecture), "Some Solutions of the Backward-Children 
Problem through the Wider Use of the School Plant." 

Mr. W. I. Bullard, Ex. '05, has been recently elected mayor of Danielaon, Conn. 

The Chemical Museum has received the following gifts: three specimens of vana* 
dium ore from the Vanadium Sales Company of America; two specimens of aluminium 
ore and twenty varieties of fabricated aluminium from the United States Aluminium 
Company; fifteen samples of petroleum and petroleum products from the Standard 
Oil Company; eighteen samples of brines, by-products, and sodium carbonate from 
^ Solvay Process Company of S3rracuse, N. Y.; twenty samples of fats, glycerine, 
■tearine, and soap from the Proctor and Gamble Company of Cinciimati, O.; five 
yrimens ol Hmestone and cement from the Atlas Cement Company; two specimens 
di crude and refined sodium nitrate and fifty lantern-slides from William A. Myers, 
New Yoric; one sample of crude French bauxite from the Menimac Chemical Com- 
pany, Boston; five varieties of borax from the Pacific Coast Borax Company; two 
specimens ol graphite ore and a mounted set of articles illustrating the manufacture ol 
fead-pendls from the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. Several of 
tbeie donations were accompanied by illustrated literature. 

On ThuFKiay, March 10, Professor F. Spencer Baldwin delivered an address on 
"The Civic Ovxtk>ok" at theannual banquet of the men's club of the Flint Street Church, 
Somenrille. On Tuesday, March 29, he gave an address on the same subject before 
the Commercial Chib of Brockton. 
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Mr. Fred H. Lawton, 'oa, is q>ecial agent for the Cok>ni£ation Department of tbe 
Canadian Pacific Railway. His office is in the Tremont Building, Boston. 

On Friday, January 24, Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware, '85, gave an address before 
the Gamma Delta Society, in the College Building. She took as her theme "A New 
Occupation for College Women." In her address she recounted her personal e]q)eri- 
ences in successful dairying. 

Dr. Charles D. Jones, '86, was reflected secretary of the University Club of Mai- 
den, Mass., at the Ust annual meeting. Other Boston University representatives ait 
Hon. Geoige H. Fall, '83, and Professor Lyman C. NeweU. 



On the thirtieth of March Professor and Mrs. A. C. Knudson sailed from New 
York for Europe. They expect to travel, and Professor Knudson will spend a good 
part of his vacation in research woik at Berlin. They will return in time for the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

The Jacob Sleeper Fellow for the School of Theology for the next academic year is 
the Rev. Edgar S. Brightman. He was bom Sept 98, 2884, at Holbrook, Mass. 
His father, Rev. George E. Brightman, was a member of the New England Southern 
Conference. Mr. Brightman received his conmion-school education in Southern 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut In 1901 he entered the Whitman High School, 
completing the four-year course in three years. After several years in business be 
matriculated at Brown University, graduating with the class of 2906. Mr. Brightman 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society in his Junior year. After gradiiation he 
spent two years in graduate woric, and was appointed Assistant in Greek and Biblical 
Literature; he received the degree of A.M. in 1908. He entered Boston University 
School of Theology the same year, and at the time of his election to the fellowship he 
was a member of the Senior class. He has had two pastorates, — one at Wickfield, 
the other at Cochesett Mr. Brightman will begin his study abroad at the University 
of Berlin. 

The students at the School of Theology have been favored recently with addresses 
by Professor Shailer Mathews, of Chicago University; Professor Morris Jastrow, of 
Penn^ivania University; and Dr. Georgio BarthoU. 

"Students' Night" of the Boston Methodist Social Union, always an event with 
the theological students, proved this year to be a gathering of unusual interest The 
presence of a hundred Harvard Methodist students who, with the theological students 
of Boston University were guests of Mr. Roswell R. Robinson, added new interest 
The addresses, reported in full in Zum's Herald of March a, were all exceptionally 
good. Professor Bowne was the principal speaker. President Huntington was veiy 
felicitous in his brief remarks. Other speakers were Dr. Thomas Nicholson, of the 
Board of Education, Rev. N. E. Richiudson, of Epworth Church, Cambridge, and 
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Ur. E. H. Giboon, for the School of Theology. President Huntington's warmly ap- 
predatiye note to Zion's Herald expressed the universal sentiment Professor Bowne's ad- 
dress has attracted wide attention and has been extensively quoted in many periodicals. 



Dean Bigelow will soon conclude his course of lectures on Legal Education. The 
fondamental idea of the course (the sub-title of which is Mental Economy in the Law 
School; the Problem of Unnecessary Waste of Mental Energy) is the unity of the 
subject-matter of kgal education. The course is intended to show that the only way 
to prevent waste of mental energy is to direct effort on lines of unity, that unity is a 
more fundamental conception than differentiation, aiKi that a habit of looking at 
duqgs in that way should be implanted in the mind. In a word, the subject is the 
problem how to think. In the Foreword to the new catalogue of the Law School the 
idea b put thus: 

"x. Education in this Law School is based upon a distinct conception — that of 
the unity of the subject-matter of education, division of the work being arranged ac- 
oordiugly. The purpose is to establish in the student a habit of regarding that which 
b common to the different branches of the work as fundamental; that which makes 
for dbtiikction or difference being held subordinate to that which b common to all. 

" 2, The lines of work converge upon Sovereignty, as the expression of thb Unity." 

MesBia. T. H. Flood & Co., bw publishers of Chicago, have recently issued a case- 
book on Equity edited by Professor N. T. Abbott, of the Law School Faculty. The 
cases are selected from the leading authorities in America and England, Illustrating 
the application of the principles of equity jurisprudence and trusts. The book b de- 
flgned to assist the practitioner as well as the student, by giving him a comprehen- 
■ve view ol how the underlying principles of thb great system of bw are applied by 
the leading courts to the various sets of facts brought before the Equity Court. 

The book has been highly commended by professors of bw and judges of Supreme 
Coorts, and has been adopted by the Iowa College of Law and by Drake University. 
It will be in use in various other bw schoob in the near future. 

Professor Abbott b at present engaged in writing a new text-book on Contracts, 
Id appear some time thb sununer. The new book is designed to present a theory of 
the subject Contracts, but not to be an encyck>pedb or a digest It b hoped that the 
vobme when published will give the student or the practitioner a clearer idea of the 
fundamental principles of the bw of contracts and of their application. 

r>n>gK^f% & Co. have recently ismied the second edition of « Elliott on Municipal 
Cofporations." Thb edition has been revised and enlarged and partly rewritten by 
Attstant Prolessor John E. Macy, of the Faculty of the Law School In preparing 
thb edition the main endeavor has been to make a complete revision and rearrange- 
Bent of the book, and such substitutions and additions as appeared likely to improve 
it lor the use of students. In revising the text, many alterations have been made» 
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sentences and clauses have been omitted and added as seemed necessaiy to secure t 
greater accuracy and smoothness, or clearer elucidation. The order of anaogement 
has been radically changed to correspond with the order which has seemed most de- 
sirable in view of the experience of some who are engaged in presenting the subject at 
law schools. 

The recently issued catalogue of the Law School shows an increase in the regis- 
tration over that of last year. The total enrolment of the school year 1908-09 was 283; 
the total enrolment of the present school year is 309. 

A series of three lectures on ''The Trial of Causes" was recently given by Mr. 
Walter I. Badger, of the class of 1885. Mr. Badger in these lectures gave to the stu- 
dent body practical instructions as to the conduct of a case, from the time the case is 
received until the decision is rendered. The course was largely attended, and was 
most helpful to the entire student body. 



Delta Chapter of Alpha Sigma Fraternity held its first annual entertainment on Mon- 
day evening, February 21, at the Medical School. The entertainment is an innovatioa 
and was a pronounced success. The MacWatters Quartette of the Theological School, 
assisted by Mrs. Irene Speth Thomas, presented an exceptionally good program. 
Mr. Wm. E. Thomas, baritone, gave several selected readings, that were received 
with much appreciation and applause. 

The committee in charge was as follows: R. Jacoby, Jr., £. D. Lane, and H. C. 
Ulrich, chairman. 

Governor Draper has appointed Dr. William H. Watters Associate Medical Ex- 
aminer, to fill the vacancy caused by the promotion of Dr. Timothy Leary to Medi- 
cal Examiner. Dr. Watters has been connected with the Faculty of the School of Med- 
icine since 1900^ in which year he was appointed Instructor in Pathology and Patho- 
logical Anatomy. He was promoted to a full professorship in 1904. Dr. Watters re- 
ceived his academic and professional training at St Frauds College, Canada, Stan- 
stead Wesleyan College, McGill University, Boston University, and Harvard Medical 
School. He also studied at the University of Birmingham, and he carried on post- 
graduate work at Glasgow University. 

Dr. William F. Wesselhoeft, Associate Professor of Surgery, has been q>ending 
fiome weeks in Bermuda, on account of ill health; but he has now returned to Boston 
and resumed his practice and his service at the Massachusetts Homoeopathic HoqHtsL 

Dr. Wesley T. Lee, Lecturer on Theory and Practice, has been elected to the Board 
of Health of the city of Somerville. 

Dr. Samuel E. Fletcher, class of 1899, was recently elected mayor of Chicopee, 
Mass., in which dty he has been in practice since his graduation. 
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BORDEN PARKER BOWNE. 
Mary Cowell Ham, 'pj. 
[From the New York Nation of Thursday, May 26.] 

THE deep, quiet devotion of the "great teacher" to one of the less 
prominent institutions, which younger men are so often pitiably but 
honestly unable to comprehend, was strikingly characteristic of the group 
of men who served Boston University almost from its inception. Their 
academic creed was the transcendent belief that "it is beautiful simply to 
blow things." 

And it is no vain and gratuitous lauding temporis acii that insists on re- 
niembmng the splendid enthusiasms, the unfailing stimulus to the eternal 
questioning, the almost apostolic fervor for teaching as an art, which they 
indted. 

Of the three who have but recentiy ceased to teach. Professor Augustus H. 
Buck, now in voluntary retirement in the Germany of his youthful univer- 
sity days, was for more than half a century, most of that time at Boston 
University, a teacher of truly inspiring type. So careful for the nice balances 
^ the letter that he never let the smallest "particle" of his loved Greek go 
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untranslated, he could, too, by his own impassioned interpretation, rouse 
the most stolid Freshman to grasp something of the spirit of Socrates's sub- 
lime Apology; and even with hurdy-gurdies and florists' windows to create 
the illusion, he made Theocritus and the lyric fragments the joy of a Senior 
springtime and a memory forever to be loved and forever fair. 

The late Professor Thomas Bond Lindsay was a master of the art of 
coordination, and, whatever the Latin text studied under him, all literature 
was its commentary. So Lucretius brought to many the first real grappling 
with Whence? and Whither? Such a teacher could show the agonized 
vision of doubt behind the insidious melody of the "Rubaiyit" and in the 
laborious embroidering, in sombre richness of color, of the theme of ''In 
Memoriam." \raiiam Watson, in that first outpouring of real achievement 
and ringing verse, served to give present significance to Juvenal's scorn and 
Perseus's ire by means of "The Things that Are More Excellent" 

The recent death of Professor Borden Parker Bowne, whom the aca- 
demic world knows best by his philosophical writings and public addresses, 
brings to his pupils an intensified realization of the compelling personality 
of the teacher. They recall gratefully his encoiuragement to those who would 
enter the vastnesses of Thought and who learned from him that happiness 
is surely in travelling hopefully. 

Compelled for many years to furnish lectures on the Philosophy of The- 
ism as a prescribed course for students of varying training and receptivity, 
he inevitably remained unknown to many younger, awe-inspired students; 
but he was greatly loved and sought as adviser by others. He could not, 
however, without sacrilege, be called popular with the ordinary connota- 
tions of that word. That he could so persistently take his philosophic view 
from the angle of theism was cause for wonder to some who follow the 
changing fashions in philosophical nomenclature and find an apologetic 
appearance in a previous decade's styles. His was a mind to prove all 
things; but his very conservatism helped his gift for emphasizing the few 
things that are really good and to be held fast. 

On the margins of class-books, especially the "Ethics," I find pencilled 
epigrammatic sayings of the author-lecturer, elaborating and illustrating his 
text. They bring back the invariably gende voice and the inscrutable smile 
that could rebuke the hollow sophistries of the unthinking and clamorously 
insistent youth with Xavier de Maistre's "0« voU Wr», excdlerU jeune 
homme, que vous avez dioc-huU ans; a quarante je vous attendraiJ* There 
was infinite patience with ignorance, but a certain bitterness in the protests 
against the Umitations of rigid, unreasoning theological bias, against the 
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foolishness and mental vanity of half-way knowledge, and the inanity of the 
''well-intentioned." He could condemn without vehement denunciation. 
"It's the easiest thing in the world to denoimce somebody," he said, long 
before muck-raking became pleasant and profitable. In the marginal notes 
are found the following: 

"The ease with which persons are injiured varies inversely as their in- 
tellectual development." 

"Pretty much everything in this world is an edge-tool, and fools among 
others exist at their own peril." 

"It is becoming less and less a world in which fools can live in safety." 

"The chief mark of the fool is that he is clamorously delighted over 
nothings." 

Referring to a certain kind of self-imposed mental misery over remote 
01s, he said, "We could not distress oiurselves if we would over some indig- 
nity in South Africa." Much of our seeming hypocrisy, however, he deemed 
merely ''handy remarks to make under the circumstances;" and the note 
adds, " ' I 'm glad to see you — ' as glad as the occasion demands." Many of 
the apparently hard sa3rings of Professor Bowne were directed against the 
dusive disguises of a perenially recurring Phariseeism, and the subtle 
settling with conscience that leads to various schemes of so-called altruism 
(really a "wise selfishness at best," as he called it). Thus: 

"It is selfishness that most makes for righteousness, and justice is the 
second choice of the many." 

"We have no revelation as to the bearing of to-day's activity upon the 
twentieth generation to come." 

Many of the workers in the slums and settlements where he occasionally 
lectured he declared to be self -deceived as to motive and results; and time 
has shown that the self-development of the worker is the most tangible result 
in many cases, although the neighborhood settlement remains the best of a 
poor array of social palliatives. Much of our current generosity he termed 
"pathologic," and with the much-organized report-writing charities in the 
eariy days, at least, he lost patience. "I abominate," he sdd, "all general 
philanthropies. The natural selfishness of the race is safer on the whole 
than our philanthropy." Again, "The great bulk of humanitarian effort is 
kwt objectively." A very "successful" East Side minister recently made 
the same admission, despairing of the great waste of individual endeavor. 
From certain kinds of inflammatory preaching which advocated useless 
sacrifice of the individual. Professor Bowne found safety in the apathy of 
congregations. "Much of the preaching would be calamitous if it were not 
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for the dulness of those who listen." No one was more of a temper to quote, 
as he used to do: 

" Tho' k>ve lepine and reason chafe. 

There comes this voice without reply: 
'T is man's perdition to be safe 

When for the truth he ought to die." 

But against offering this gospel as ''an equation of happiness" no one could 
protest more vigorously. 

In answer to the objection that woman suffrage, "like popular suffrage, 
has fearsome possibilities," there is foimd the note: "Logic leads to the 
abysses." No saner, more temperate consideration of that burning issue 
could be found, by the way, than the brief page or more in his "Principles 
of Ethics." 

He was fond of emphasizing the "Fimction of Illusion in Life," and his 
little allegory, noted merely as pleasing, takes on rich meaning after yeais: 
"If it were not for the rainbow, we should not get on. We follow the 
gleam; at first we misinterpret it; we live by it, eventually." His life and 
temperament ever exemplified belief in his own words, "This world is full 
of possible beauty," and "The joy of living cannot be separated from the 
joy of knowing." Those who knew him will recall how often those words, 
"the joy of knowing," were on his lips, and that other phrase, "a common 
faithfulness," for which he pleaded with the intense conviction that it was 
the sum of life, learning, and all endeavor. 

In the imdergraduate da3rs, when life needed not philosophy to make it 
tolerable, his hearers admired his brilliancy, serenity, and conviction; when 
the problem became real for them, inextricably boimd up with the value of 
life, they remembered his teachings. Greater monument could no teacher 
have. 

9 

The memoirs of Professors Borden Parker Bowne and Thomas Bond 
Lindsay, by Professor F. Spencer Baldwin, Mrs. Amy Wales Bullock, and 
Mr. William Fuller, foimd on pages 5-14 of this issue of Bostonia, were 
read at the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Service in Jacob Sleeper Hall on 
Friday, May 27. 
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BORDEN PARKER BOWNE, THOMAS BOND LINDSAY: A PER- 
SONAL TRIBUTE. 

Professor F. Spencer Baldwin. 

I CAN concdve of nothing that would have been more displeasmg to the 
two men whom we have met to-day to commemorate than the thought 
that their passing would furnish occasion for fulsome eulogy of the con- 
ventional sort. Both these men were lovers of truth and haters of sham. 
Any note of post-mortem oratory would therefore be most inappropriate 
at this time. I shall try to pay a simple tribute of sincere appreciation of 
their worth and work. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for saying a personal word concerning the 
peculiariy varied nature of my relations to these two men. I knew each of 
them, first as teacher, later as colleague, and finally as friend. The influ- 
ence that they exerted upon my life through this threefold association was 
incalculably great. What I owe to that influence is too large a debt to 
estimate. 

In what I shall say this afternoon concerning Bowne and Lindsay I 
shall not attempt to present an estimate of then: services as teachers, their 
professional attainments, and their careers in general; I shall merely touch 
upon some of the personal characteristics that most impressed me in my 
association with them. I shall do this in an intimate and informal way, 
after the fashion of our own daily intercourse. 

The names of these two teachers were among those that were familiar 
to me before I came to Boston University in 1884. Indeed, they were among 
the great names that had worked upon my youthful imagination in the pre- 
paratory school. One of the Latin classes in the old academy that I attended 
was studying Cornelius Nepos in Lindsay's edition. I recall reading the 
name of the editor with great awe, and wondering whether I should ever be 
able to pass a Latin course imder a real scholar who could make a book. 
My father had in his library at that time a copy of Bowne's Metaphysics. 
I dipped into the book one afternoon, and the contents struck terror into my 
young soul. I felt quite sure that, whatever I might be able to do in the 
college Latin coiuses, I should never be able to fathom the mysteries of this 
man's phOosophy. 

I remember vividly my first college recitation in Latin, and the impres- 
aon made upon me by Lindsay, — his youth, his vigor, his enthusiasm, his 
versatUe methods of instruction. For the first time the dead language be- 
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came alive for me. I have never known an instructor in the languages who 
could combine more effectively the letter of exact scholarship with the spirit 
of literary appreciation. The new delight in the study of the classics which 
Lindsay and that other incomparably unique personality, Augustus Howe 
Buck, opened up for me was the chief inspiration that lightened the inevi- 
table grind of my Freshman year. My later studies carried me far away 
from the classical moorings, but I never lost the respect for classical schc^ar- 
ship and for the educational value of the classical curriculum which I gained 
under the instruction of these great teachers. 

I must confess frankly that my undergraduate experience with Bowne 
was less inspiring. I never lost the early fear bred in me by the coll^ tra- 
dition of his unapproachable eminence as a scholar and his sarcastic pro- 
pensities in the classroom. Even as an undergraduate, however, I got in his 
courses the first solid grounding of religious belief, which up to that time 
with me had been merely conventional and imitative. Under his instruction, 
also, I learned to think, after a fashion, not by the picture method, but in 
definite concepts. I fancy that most undergraduate students come only in 
later years to appreciate the enormous value of Bowne's philosophy in their 
intellectual and spiritual development. That was certainly the case with me. 

In reflecting upon the personalities of these two men, I have been struck 
with the fact that, different as they were in many respects, they neverthe- 
less possessed certain fundamental characteristics in conmion. The fc^re- 
most of these is what I should call intellectual honesty, or integrity. They 
both had a habit of looking things squarely in the face, and drawing con- 
clusions with fearless directness. Neither would tolerate an opinion, an 
argument, or a theory that failed to square with fact and reason. A 
certain type of academic mind appears to delight in self-deception, habit- 
ually bolstering up preconceived opinions by ingenious manipulation of 
facts. This habit of mind was absolutely foreign to Bowne and Lindsay. 
There was no trace of equivocation or of compromise in their mental proc- 
esses. They were strictly honest with their own minds, and consequently 
honest with their students, their colleagues, and their friends. At the same 
time, they were gifted with unusual analytical powers. The result was a 
striking quality of finality and decisiveness in their opinions. There was 
no doubt, uncertainty, vagueness, or haziness about their conclusions on 
any subject. Their ideas were bounded and charted with absolute precision. 
Everything was clean-cut, straightforward, downright, and unmista- 
kable. The remark which Bagehot applied to George Cornwall Lewis de- 
scribes the type of mind which they possessed: "Of course he was not uni- 
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f(»inly right, — there were some kinds of facts which he was by mental 
constitution not able wholly to appreciate, — but his view of every subject, 
I though it might not be adequate, was always lucid. His mind was like a 
I r^;istering machine with a patent index: it took in all the data, specified, 
enumerated them, and then indicated with unmistakable precision what 
dicir sum total of effect precisely was. The index might be wrong; but 
nobody could ever mistake for a moment what it meant and where it was." 
It followed, as a matter of course, from these mental traits and habits, that 
I Bowne and Lindsay exhibited always complete independence, or self- 
' dependence, of judgment They never followed blindly either precedent or 
authority. Theirdedsiononany issue was their own. It was for this reason, 
I I think, that their remarks in Faculty meetings always commanded the pro- 
} foundest respect. In listening to them one felt always that the view set 
fortii ?ras that of an honest and independent mind passing upon the ques- 
tion without favor or prejudice. 

Another common characteristic of the two men was their intense in- 
terest in the life of to-day. They were modem men in the finest sense. The 
one a classicist, the other a philosopher, they maintained, nevertheless, a 
close contact with things as they are. They were scholars, but not schools 
men. There was no trace of academic aloofness and remoteness in their 
attitude toward men and things. I have often heard Lindsay quote the 
words of Terence: "Humani nihil a me alienum puio;" and it was from 
Bowne, I think, that I first heard that virile saying of Goethe: "Im voUen 
Menschtnleben soUst du greifen; wo du es jachst — da ist es itUeressant,'* 
Each of these men, furthermore, had a rare sense of humor — a quality 
indispensable to a well-balanced personality. I recall, as a young in- 
structor, seeing them lock arms and walk down the corridor of the old 
college building, delightedly exchanging jests in German. The discovery 
d a brand-new story filled each of them with joy. They were both accom- 
plished masters of the fine art of the raconteur. 

Possessing this rare combination of mental and temperamental gifts, 
Bowne and Lindsay were naturally most companionable. They possessed 
the composite virtue which the Germans call "Gemueth," for which, un- 
fortunately, we have no name in English. I have seen each of them hobnob 
with a coachman on terms of perfect good fellowship. They were aristo- 
crats at the core; but a genuine aristocrat is always essentially democratic. 

It followed naturally that both these men were confirmed optimists. 
They had an unshaken faith in the essential goodness of human nature, a 
firm belief in the gradual betterment of the world. Indeed, no strong mind 
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that keeps in close contact with life can be pes^mistic. It requires other a 
weak mind or a detached ezistoice to make a pessimist One of Bowne's 
last addresses dealt in a strikingly original way with the theme that the 
world is growing better, and some of his illustrative and epigrammatic say- 
ings in that address were quoted widely in the daily press. 

This quality of optimism was combined, furthermore, in the case of 
both men, with extraordinary powers of sarcasm. The combination is un- 
usual, but on the whole a happy one. The optimistic and the sarcastic 
tendency mutually supplement, check, and correct each other. Neither 
Bowne nor Lindsay was in the slightest d^;ree misled, unbalanced, or em- 
bittered by his sarcastic bent. Both men had a keen scent for sham and 
cant, and used their powers of sarcasm in deriding these detested things. 
They had, furthermore, an honest contempt for all that savored of duplicity, 
indirection, or unfrankness, and they could visit withering scorn upon the 
man who exhibited these traits. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to the calm courage and almost stoic self- 
control with which Bowne and Lindsay met the ills, shocks, and disappoint- 
ments of life. These men consumed their own smoke. They never thrust 
their troubles upon their friends. They bore every lot that came to them 
with perfect tranquillity. To the end they did their work and held their 
peace. Iliketothinkof them as passing into the great company of immortals 
by natural right of the elect — even as in the daring vision of the master 
poet: 

"To these who are cleansed of base Desire, Sorrow, and Lust, and Shame 



Borne on the breath that men call Death, my brother's spirit came. 

"He scarce had need to do£F his pride or slough the dross ol Earth — 
E'en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth. 

"So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him welcome high 
And made him place at the banquet board — the Strong Men ranged thereby, 
Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear to die. 

"Beyond the loom ol the last lone star, through open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or living star-swarm swirled. 
Sits he with those that praise our God for that they served His world." 
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PROFESSOR T. B. LINDSAY. 
From the Student's Standpoint. 
Amy Wales Bullock, '98. 

GEORGE MEREDITH, in his poem called "A Faith on Trial," 
speaks of the "disciplined habit to see." If we consider carefully 
the aim of all education, do we not find it is, to a large extent, the training 
of the bodily eye, the mental eye, and the eye of the soul, that each may 
acquire this disciplined habit of sight? 

The little child at school is taught to look now at this object, now at 
that He beccunes familiar with limited and detached areas, having ap- 
parently no connection one with another. Later, possibly in the High 
School, he may become dimly conscious that these areas, familiar to his 
sight, have some vague, underlying connection with one another; but where- 
in this connection consists, or what is the relative position of these small, 
yisibk areas, he stiU does not understand. 

Some day he awakes, as if transported to a hill-t(q> while still sleeping, 
and beholds close in the foreground all these small, known areas revealed 
clearly in their relative positions; while beyond them stretches the fair land 
of all hmnan knowledge — not as clearly seen, but inviting and alluring 
even to the far horizon, where lie mountains veiled in mist This mental 
awakening comes usually to the college student, sometimes very early in 
his career, sometimes not until it is nearly over. 

I fed sure that those of you who as students came under the intellectual 
guidance of Professor Lindsay realize, as you look back upon yoinr college 
experience, how large a share he had in arousing in you the desire and the 
power to acquire the disciplined habit to see," and to see in true relations 
and broad outlines. For no matter what the particular passage of Latin or 
Sanskrit might be that was under discussion, at the end of each recitation 
be had brought it into relation in some essential and vital way with his stu- 
dents' general knowledge, or with some of the other subjects of their coU^e 
course. There was never any danger of acquiring under his instruction the 
specialist's short-sightedness or disregard for all aspects of truth save that 
with which he is himself concerned. 

A few of us under his guidance have been delighted listeners to Goethe's 
conversations with Eckermann; have had oinr first lessons in esthetics from 
Lesang's ''Laoko5n;" and beheld in the mirror of Faust, as he showed it 
to us, the image of all human life, and heard that great psean of the awakened 
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human soul, "Erhabner Geist^ du gabst mk, gabst mir alles warum ich 6a/." 
Many more of us have walked with Horace through the crowded streets of 
Rome, striving to avoid the ubiquitous bore. We have watched with deq>- 
ening interest the stately ship of the commonweal in her glorious struggle 
to reach the harbor's safety. We have journeyed with that genial traveler 
from Rome to Brundisium, and laughed and sighed with him on the way. 
We have heard Juvenal pour forth the torrents of his righteous wrath against 
the vices of corrupt Rome. We have loitered with CatuUus on his lovdy 
"paene-insula" of Sirmio, and heard that sad, sweet cry of the soirowing 
heart, *'Fraier, ave aique vale J' Do you not remember how breathlessly 
we listened to the noble Latin lines of Lucretius, so worthily read, and 
watched those expressive hands, as they pictured to us the multiform atoms 
in their kaleidoscopic dance, and showed how the possibility of an infini- 
tesimal variation of an atom's course made all the difference between free- 
will and determinism to the mind of the great Epicurean — and for the time 
being, at least, to our minds also? 

Are not these the things we think of first, rather than the grammatical 
training or the sound literary criticism that were such large features of his 
teaching? And the reason for this, I take it, is the vitalizing and visualizing 
power of his intellect, — the power of bringing things close, showing them 
clearly, and making them live to the minds of his hearers. And so it is not 
strange that the subject-matter and the meaning of what he taught comes 
to our minds first in retrospect, rather than the style or grammatical means 
by which the result was reached. 

But after more minute examination of our remembrance we find that 
the clear philological groundwork and the sound granmiatical teaching are 
there to fill in the outlines of the picture. And surely the teaching of phil- 
ology became in his hands a fine art Just as a geologist might take a pd>ble 
and from its structure and contour set forth its history, so he would take 
some common word and show through what transformations and by what 
migrations it had reached its present form. The magic of his teaching made 
the adventm^ of an Aryan root in Sanskrit or Greek or Latin as fascinating 
as the adventures of the characters in a fairy-tale. His granmiatical teach- 
ing was the teaching of fundamental principles and their various applica- 
tions, not of hundreds of minor technical rules. To the student just arrived 
from a preparatory school, where a parrot-like glibness m the repetition of 
these special rules — sometimes even giving their numbers in Harkness' or 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar —passed for thorough knowledge, this 
deeper but apparently looser method was disconcerting, to say the least 
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A principal of one of these preparatory schoob once said to Professor 
Lindsay, ''We buOd up this beautiful structure of rules which we call Latin 
(kammar, and you proceed at your first opportunity to topple it over, like 
a house of cards." But if he did destroy it, it was only to build a firmer, 
simpler, and more lasting structure in its place. 

His criticism of literature was always keen and interesting, and led his 
students to think and judge for themselves. For instance, when William 
Watson's first book of verse appeared, with its highly finished quatrains, 
while he admired these greatly, he said: "In a young writer*s work it is 
better to have more strength and less polish; you can always polish strength, 
but you can't strengthen polish." K he found that one of his students dis- 
agreed with him on any point he always gave him the freedom to say so, 
and gave him a fair and impartial hearing. If he were convinced that in 
any least point the student saw more clearly than he, he would generously 
acknowledge this. If at any time he was asked a fair and pertinent question 
which he was unable to answer he always declared definitely that he did 
not know, and never attempted either evasion or subterfuge. Nor did he 
ever use his vast knowledge to overawe his students; rather, all except what 
was of inmiediate application was so modestly kept in the background that 
it is only in retrospect that they realize the intellectual wealth that was put 
at their service, the result of his years of study and reading. 

He had no impatience of that intellectual forwardness and self-assurance 
on the part of certain students which many teachers find so trying, provided 
there was real mental strength and activity behind it. But any empty and 
undue swelling of the intellectual parts was sure to shrivel and disappear 
when pricked by the needle-point of his wit 

If Professor Lindsay had written a book to explain his ideals of the teach- 
ing of languages it would have been most instructive, interesting, and en- 
lightening. This he did not do. We can, however, form some idea of what 
such a work would have been. It would have been a more modem, a demo- 
cratic, and American, and possibly a more scholarly version of D'Arcy W. 
Thompson's "Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster" — a book which he greatly 
admired and often advised those students who were to teach languages in 
the future to read carefully and ponder long. 

Among his theories which were unconnected with his own particular 
subject or literatiure in general were that concerning heredity, of which Mr. 
Percival Lowell has spoken, the theory that the attraction of the moon is 
really not a sufficient explanation of the ocean's tides, and that of the spiral 
course of human progress and civilization. This last he often expounded. 
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always with the use of those expressive, illustrating hands: how civilization 
in its onward movement seems ever to be approaching a point already 
covered, but on closer examination it appears that the curve is greater and 
the plane higher than ever before. 

Certain things Professor Lindsay required of his students, — an enlight- 
ened common sense, an interest in the work in hand, a certain amount of 
that keen, unspoiled intellectual curiosity which he himself had in such 
large measure, an open mind, and willingness to lay aside all intellectual 
prejudice. And to those who met these requirements to the best of their 
ability he gave freely, continuously, and ungrudgingly. How great would 
be the loss of each one of us if from what we count our intellectual treasure 
were to be taken all that we received from this abundant giving! We, his 
students, can offer no more fitting memorial to his memory than to realize the 
truth of this. 

There are two great types of the believing intellect The one, having 
faith in the fundamental tmity at the core of the tmiverse, takes this for 
granted, and finds its interest and delight in the multiform outward expres- 
sions of the inner spirit. To the other type, the outward manifestations are 
of interest because they lead to the understanding and realization of this 
fundamental tmity. The two great teachers whom we remember to^y, 
lost by our University in one short year, are examples of these two types,— 
Professor Lindsay of the former. Professor Bowne of the latter. We who 
as students have learned from both offer our heartfelt thanks to each, and 
greet each in turn with the cry, "Ave, Magister, ave aique valel'* 

THOMAS BOND LINDSAY AS A PERSONAL FRIEND. 

William Fuller, 
Instructor in the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, 

BY the terms of my invitation I am restricted in the scope of my re- 
marks. I am to speak to you briefly of Professor Lindsay, not as a 
profound and acctu^te scholar, not as an inspiring and beloved teacher, 
not as a vital and animating force in the councils of this University, but as 
he api)eared in the somewhat casual relations of friendly intercourse out- 
side the boundaries of his academic activities. 

It was my privil^e to be often with him during the latter years of his 
life in hours of relaxation and recreation. The relation was very simple, in- 
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f onnal, and unpretentious ; not lending itself readily to rhetorical enlargement 
or exaggeration. Friendships among American men are likely to be unde- 
monstrative and to wear an external aspect of tenuity, though in fact they 
may be cordial, abiding, and capable of withstanding the shock or strain of 
adverse conditions. My friendship with Professor Lindsay, however, was 
never subjected to special stress, but kept an unimpeded course, placid as a 
full though unflooded stream. 

Friendship presents itself to my mind in the guise of a bridge from one 
personality to another, serving the purposes of intdlectual and spiritual 
traffic. The cherished friendship of which I am speaking was not one of 
those huge, complicated, and difficult structures, planned with engineering 
cunning, which sometimes collapse with tragic consequences before the hour 
of their completion; it was rather a simple masonry arch that spanned the 
seemingly narrow channel that separated congenial spirits. An unobtrusive 
feature of our lives, it was like those ancient bridges in the landscapes of 
long settied countries, that seem rather the growth of natiure than the product 
of art and handicraft. This friendship came without premeditation and 
grew without conscious fostering to a strength undreamed of until the shock 
of separation disclosed the depths in which its foundations were laid. 

I am speaking, it may be, too personally, too intimately, with too great 
assurance, of a relation of which I can know but one aspect. There were 
no oaths of friendship, nor even a simple declaration. My utterance only 
keeps pace with hope and belief that he who has gone away would not 
dissent 

I do not mean to subject my friendship with Professor Lindsay to minute 
analysis, nor to lay before you details of our intercourse. I am speaking not 
so much concerning friendship as concerning a friend, and I shall not 
dissect my friend. I intend only by implication to suggest in Professor 
Lindsay those high and fine qualities — still not too good for human na- 
ture's daily food — that have sufficed to impart a character of permanency 
to a rdation in no sense complex or unusual; now broken and not to be 
resumed. 

Among such of his associates as are also mine. Professor Lindsay was, I 
know, respected, admired, and liked, and by them his loss is keenly felt. 
His conversation, sufficientiy but not obtrusively enriched by erudition, was 
charged with stimulus and entertainment. His half ironic conmients on 
current events and on the public men engaged in the histrionics of the paro- 
chial or the national stage were illuminating and provocative. His sense of 
humor was keen and refined. His manner and speech were those of the 
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cultivated gentleman. He had unusual conversational powers, but he had 
also the blessed and saving gift of occasional silence, in all the languages of 
n^ch he was master. 

\^thout ostentation he gave an impression of intellectual opulence. Of 
his abiding friendliness I have a conviction so secure that I can almost 
regret that no extraordinary occasion arose to put it to the proof. 

I cannot say, with some of you, He was my honored colleague; or with 
others. He was my beloved teacher; but I trust I may justly alleviate an 
enduring sense of loss by the thought that he was my not to be forgotten 
friend. Among the excellent things of life I count friendly companicmship 
with the keen, inquiring spirit that even now, we can believe, is pressing 
upward into the all-pervading, ineffable light. 

"The sense of the world is short, — 
Long and various the report, — 

To love and be bebved; 
Men and gods have not outleamed it; 
And, how oft soe'er they 've turned it, 
Not to be improved.** 

IN MEMORIAM.* 

BORDEN P. BOWNE. 

THE gates of time swing to: our wisest head. 
Our soundest heart, our loftiest soul, is dead. 
But death like this, crowning a long success. 
Gives exaltation to our helplessness. 
Repeating, louder than all vain lament, 
'Gainst death itself the one great argument — 
Even this: a man so disciplined in truth. 
In freedom, labor, courtesy, and ruth. 
So disciplined, amid earth's age-old wars. 
To see even here the light of all the stars. 
Must be, wherever God will have him come, 
Wth the eternal anywhere at home. 

W. E. Leonam), '98. 

fThese Udcb make reverent use of the prophetic phrases uttered by Dr. Bowne in a public additn 
before tbe Miethodist Social Union on Students^ Nli^t. a few weeks before bis death. 
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THE UNIVERSITY,— ITS SPHERE, ITS POWERS, ITS HOPES. 
PresidetU William E, Huntington. 

[Abstract of the Baccalaureate Address, delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Sunday, 
May 39, 1910.] 

THOMAS JEFFERSON'S three great achievements, as he himself 
estimated the events of his life, were: the draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Louisiana Purchase, and the founding of the University 
d ^^rginia. He thus placed the function and value of a university among the 
great national interests as an institution of wide-reaching influence, of per- 
petual significance in the life of the people; a vital force constantly invig- 
orating the springs of intellectual and moral power. Every university 
established as an institution of Christian learning in a Christian nation is 
an imperium in imperio. In a different realm of action from that of a polit- 
ical state, the tmiversity does manifest the characteristics of a governing 
power. Authority, expansion, standards of a civilized society, — these are 
the distinct things that a modem political state seeks to promote and make 
effective. A university, whether in Virginia or in Boston, aims to do similar 
service for learning. Let us dwell for a moment on each of these character- 
istics that I have mentioned as we apply them to our own institution, — 
university authority, university expansion, tmiversity standard. 

I. Authority. That is, an authority in the region of intellectual life that 
is worthy to lead; that demands by its reasonableness; that is superior, 
not because it is dogmatic, but because it is true. And here we necessarily 
approach the teaching power of the tmiversity. The teachers are the vis 
viva of the institution they serve. A passion to teach is what has made every 
great master in the art of disciplining men. Arnold of Rugby, Agassiz, 
Mark Hopkins, were great teachers. Dr. Borden P. Bowne was a great 
teacher. He dealt with great principles, opened his clear and logical mind 
to the light of truth wherever it was to be found, assimilated it to his own 
mental and moral life; and out of that fund he taught. Teaching was not a 
task, but a delight. He loved to dissipate the shadows of confused and dis- 
orderiy thinking that often becloud yotmg minds as they begin to think 
for themselves. He helped to scatter such mental fog by the rational, clear, 
and orderly thinking which gives the real scholar his strength and his 
wisdom. Such teachers as these are authoritative. Their influence travels 
afar. They make institutions, and help give them authoritative power. 
Since Dr. Bowne left us, a friend in Harvard University wrote me thus of 
him and his work: "Through Professor Bowne, Boston University has at- 
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tained such a rank in philosophy that it would be a calamity to us all if it 
should now accept anything second-rate." Professor Lindsay was also an 
eminent teacher in the field of classics. 

First-rate teaching is the only standard that a university can afford to 
accept. I am emphasizing this university function to-day because many of 
you are going to assume the teacher's office and responsibility when you 
go from here with our blessing. It is worth while for you to fed how sacred 
the office is; — and you will only realize the sanctity of your ofi&ce as you 
get down to the moral elements in your daily work. 

We are discussing the dynamic power of the university, and I have lo- 
cated its cenirum and fountainhead in its teaching energy. It must not be 
forgotten in this connection that this element of strength is only kept fresh 
and vigorous as the university is constantly unfolding and enlax^ging the 
fund of knowledge. New things are expected of it Research, investiga- 
tions of sources, invention of new applications of truth, discovery of new 
data in all realms of higher learning, are the stimulus and invigoration of 
true teaching; otherwise it becomes dull and ineffective. 

II. Expansion. A university is lacking in dynamic energy if expansion 
is not a principle of its very life. Materially, there is probably a natural 
limit to the growth of any institution. But in one way or another — and 
most of all in real value to society, in the power to illustrate and to diffuse 
real learning — a university ought to be perpetually growing. Every insti- 
tution must grow into and be in some measure influenced by its environ- 
ment; but grow it must, or it will die. 

You belong to a young university. It is only a period of thirty-seven 
years, from 1873 to 1910. You all know the chief facts of the University's 
scope and powers. But I want to speak a few words on our own expansion 
and what, it seems to me, is our function in promoting growth. A city hold- 
ing within its radius, and a little more, something like a million of popula- 
tion is our chief field of patronage — especially for the college. The pro- 
fessional schools draw from much wider areas of the country, and will con- 
tinue to do so in the years to come. But for the core and heart of the Uni- 
versity, which is the college, the environment is this city. In this city the 
fOTtunes have been made out of which our foundations were constructed. 
Wc expect this exemplary generosity to be duplicated over and over again 
in the future. 

Boston University has already demonstrated its purpose to make its 
privileges accessible to the people who constitute its human environment. 
What it has been doing for teachers in the city schools is noteworthy. Much 
moace may be done. Seven institutions in this vicinity have for several 
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months been studying together the problem how to move unitedly in the 
effort to expand the work of these coU^es and make it effective among a 
sdll larger aggr^te of minds that cannot enter the regular order of aca- 
demic training. This kind of enlargement of the life of a collie is quite 
sure to dignify the institution. 

III. Standards. One of the great demands upon an institution of 
learning is that it erect and maintain standards in education. Who is the 
thoroughly cultivated man or woman? Is there a standard for the person- 
ality that is to go into active life in a busy world from the classroom, with 
the sure marks of a well-educated person? America has the right to lift 
up its own standards and say what it thinks are the best ideals and methods 
for the training of its youth. And institutions will be always judged by 
their products. When a man goes out with his degree, ready for hard work, 
eager to serve fellow men, his heart pure and his hands clean; as he stands 
forth in his strength an educated man, what are the distinguishing marks 
that he bears in his character and life, this ideal, cultivated American? 
He may, of course, be expected to have a trained intelligence. But he has 
gone further in his thought, and found that there is a divine meaning in 
human history; a divine order is running its ageless course; aU learning 
leads up to the great Foundation Head of Truth, the Father of Lights; and 
all education, in its highest and deepest meaning, is only the human attempt 
to press on toward the fulness of His unfathomable wisdom. We cannot 
stop short of the religious ultimate as we seek the finest and strongest ele- 
ment in the life of a truly cxdtivated man. It is only the Christian concep- 
tion of life, after all, that is safe and that has no bitter disappointments or 
disaster. No other religion has done so much for mankind. 

A remarkable change has taken place in American colleges in the last 
few years, in respect of their religious functions. Not because religion is 
dogmatically taught, but because a divine revelation is sincerely recognized, 
the Bible is studied as never before; religious life among students is more 
prevalent and more effective than ever. This University is transfused with 
Christian ideals, life, and purposes. It sends forth its children not into 
agnostic indifference, not into the bitter and unfruitful atmosphere of doubt 
and unbelief, but into the growing rank of those who believe in God, and 
that He is working His vast designs among men; that it is well to be on His 
side and work with Him. 

It would be a sad thing to think that a single person might go out from 
this University into the world not determined to consecrate his freshly 
trained powers to such high ends. The great law of righteousness, which 
b the fundamental aim of religion, can be established in the world only by 
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such witnesses and exemplars as you are to be, — men and womoi who 
think clearly, act nobly, make their intellects serve their consciences, and 
their religion serve both God and man. 

Members of the Graduating Class, there is a peculiar solenmity that 
broods over us, as you stand now to receive the blessing that the Faculties 
of the University invoke upon you. Within nine mcmths of the past year 
two of our coU^e teachers, both of them distinguished, both posessed of 
rare ability to interest and instruct, have vanished into the supreme realities 
of the life eternal You will carry with you all the good that your teachers, 
whether living here or yonder, have bestowed upon you in these past years. 
"Hold fast that which you have, that no man take your crown." 

My theme has been of the University, — its sphere, its powers, its hopes. 
It seems most probable that I shall not fulfil this function again for Bostwi 
University, and offer to graduating students a word of counsel and benedic- 
tion. I shall be graduated, without a degree, with this class of rpio! In the 
name of all my colleagues I wish to remind you that we are united — 
teachers, graduates, and students — in a common bond of loyalty to this 
University, which has been the home of our minds, where we have together 
looked long and steadily into the realms of learning, and have been moulded 
into better and better character and power to act our part. You will find 
yourselves in a busy world of rivalries. Your strength will be tested in 
exacting labors. You will need all wisdom for the problems you will be 
called to solve. The larger and the more unselfish your chief motives are, 
the finer and the more enduring will be your success. Whatever you do, 
and wherever you may live, "Freely you have received, freely give." If 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, there is no 
one of us who will find a better principle of life and conduct than that 
which inspired the Saviour of the world! Follow Him! 

9 

INCOMPLETENESS OF THE MODERN EDUCATION. 

Bishop John W. Hamilton, LL,D. 

[Abstract of the oration delivered at the CommeiKement Exercises of Boston Uni- 
versity in Tremont Temple on Wednesday, June z.] 

EDUCATION has not arrived at the age of definition. It is old enough, 
but it has always been slower than its age. There have been many and 
various attempts at definition, but no definition has risen to the requiremrat 
of the age in which it has been given. 
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The conception of education and its object has always been incomplete, 
often wrong, and wrongly derived. There has been little more than the 
half-truth in the conception. Definitions have looked more to its history 
than its end. There is much of importance in its history, but far more in its 
destiny. "The roots of the present lie deep in the past," but the tree grows 
into the future. And it derives its growth more through its branches than 
its roots. The true education, like trees of righteousness, is both an authori- 
tative planting and fertile growth. 

But education, as we know it, has been more ancestral than vocational 
and cultural, and its pace has been set more by antiquated authorities than 
by living demands. 

There has been something of value to be coveted in the education of 
every generation, and we are the heirs of all the ages. It is our business to 
get at the good and make it better, but never to overlook what we lack. 
Whatever there may have been of wisdom in the past is some indemnity for 
the deficiencies of even the present, and is possible security for the future. 

Education as a system of training, whatever it may have been as a sys- 
tem of instruction, is a very modem discovery. The world has long been 
told to train up a child in the way it should go, but the training has been 
mosdy that of a child training a child. 

Preparation for living, in the minds of some, has been a matter of con- 
tents: something put into the mind by the process of filling, much as they 
put water from the conduit into the buckets of the turbine wheel to make it 
move. It was the process of filling the mind by way of the memory with the 
kind of information which had been in use from generation to generation. 
It was good enough for the fathers; it was good enough for the children. 
If there was found to be lack an)rwhere it was thought to be in the quantity 
and not the quality of the information, and not any possible unfitness or 
deficiency in the capabilities of the minds. The whole question was one of 
dry or liquid measure. So things went on, as they had gone on through all 
the ages, with little or no change; and they might as well have been things 
as persons, for aU the utility there was in them. 

China furnishes the best (or worst) illustration of this method. The 
Chinese people are a great people in numbers and the possibilities of their 
minds and characters. But they have been satisfied to M their minds, until 
in the one direction they would hold no more, with the same things, and re- 
peat the process through countless generations. Theirs is an ancestral edu- 
cation which has ingrained respect for authority. 

Such an education, too, as the world has had has been confined to the 
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classes. The multitudes have come and gone without preparation for life, 
except from such unconscious mental nutrition as they have absorbed from 
their impoverished environment. The world's work, therefore, has been 
confined within narrow limits, and through most of its history the world has 
simply been Tn^^rking time. In the earliest ages the entire ''education and 
culture" of the people were in the hands of the priests, who were the first 
savants, statesmen, judges, physicians, astronomers, and architects. The 
inhabitants of India have been accounted the most highly educated of the 
ancient nations of the East. Yet Hindu learning has always been, almost 
exclusively, in the hands of the Brahmins, who are allowed to explain the 
Vedas or Sacred Books only to the two castes next in rank. In Egypt, also, 
the ancient system of instruction has been called a priesdy education; it 
was under the absolute control of the priests, and naturally one-sided. 

It is to Greece and Rome we are indebted for the fullest development 
and highest expression of the old education. They have placed the wcnld 
under great and permanent obligation. They have left us a rich heritage in 
the domains of science and government; they have transmitted heroic deeds 
of patriotism that have never been surpassed; in architecture and sculpture 
they have furnished models and inspiration for aU time; and in the most 
important departments of literature, in poetry, history, oratory, and phi- 
losophy, they have produced works of exalted genius and perpetual worth. 
These nations must always retain prominent place in the history of the 
world. They are the classical nations. 

Much as we know and much as we do in the twentieth century, our age 
is still exposed to moral and physical degeneration. Learning is still only 
an aristocracy. 

In the United States, what interest of individual concern and the public 
good is given more consideration than the education of the youth ? And yd 
the men of largest experience, broadest views, and best skilled in method 
were never more exercised in their minds for the welfare of the schools. We 
have had the same struggle to get away from ancestral embarrassments 
which have hindered advancement in other countries. Public opinion, as 
in all republics, determines what innovations shall be made here, and we 
have had to wait for its education before we could secure reforms. The 
Southern States have suffered much more than the Northern in securing 
adequate provision for the education of the children. The settlements in 
the South, in the beginning, were widely scattered and the population 
conservative. 

The incompleteness of modem education involves many important in- 
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tercsts. In the home, in the street, everywhere, education has to discharge 
the function. All this indoor and outdoor world is bound up with the school. 
He only serves who finds his place to serve. It is a part — but only a part — 
of the function of education to assist in making this discovery. Education 
must be vocational. Life, with its interests, depends upon it Here, then, is a 
great duty of our schools, and a great problem of the master. He must dis- 
cover in the student his vocation, and then bring to him the training for the 
calling. 

Many persons turn their homes over to the schools, or make the schools 
substitutes for the homes. This is more the peril of our present care for the 
children than any other. The street becomes a competitor, then, with both 
the schools and the homes. The education of the street outgrades the edu- 
cation of both schools and homes and fixes the standards of life, and always 
fixes them low. It is this rivalry which ]^ responsible for much of the tone 
of the life of the community. It is in the suburbs of the homes, and suburbs 
of the schools, then, our greatest perils lie. It is this training of the street 
which has given us the imfortunate reputation which we have abroad. 

9 

THE GREEK PLAY AT DARTMOUTH. 
Mary J. Wellington, AM. 

ON the evening of Friday, May 20, in historic Webster Hall, the stu- 
dents of the Classical Department of Dartmouth College presented 
the "OEdipus Tyrannus" of Sophocles in the origmal Greek before a large 
and representative academic audience. The " (Edipus " had been given once 
before in this country — at Harvard, in i88i. 

Just a year ago the undergraduate members of the Classical Club sug- 
gested the presentation of a Greek play. In September plans were formed 
and approved by the classical Faculty. Immediately two students were 
chosen for each of the leading parts, preference being given to members of 
the club, and rehearsals were begim. From that time until the presentation 
of the play the students have worked unsparingly for the success of the un- 
dertaking. About ten days before the giving of the play the parts were 
finally assigned to the better of the two, in each case, the other being added 
to the band of suppliants. 

The staging of the play on the narrow stage of Webster Hall presented 
a very different problem from the one when the "Agamemnon" (at Harvard) 
was given in the Stadium. Then, too, absolute archaeological accuracy 
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was impossible, as the scenic customs of the fifth century bef^e Christ are 
not definitely known. Therefore Professor George D. Lord, of the Clasacal 
Department, and Professor Keyes, of the Fine Arts Department, into whose 
care the stage was given, decided to follow the results of the recent excava- 
tions, which show that the Greeks were great lovers of color. 

The stage represented the courtyard of the palace of (Edipus at Thebes. 
The plan was made from the entrance of the palace of Peleus on the Ftan^ois 
vase, combined with the arrangement of the palace at Tiryns as shown by 
recent excavations. The beautiful coloring and designs in the palace front 
were taken from various ancient vases and sarcophagi. The final result was 
a blending of greens, reds, and yellows, which, with the bronze of the doors 
and the vivid blue of the sky, made a typical Greek scene of gorgeous 
coloring. 

The costume of the bronze charioteer of Delphi was the basis of all of 
the costimies. The robes were designed from figures in sculpture and on 
painted vases of the period immediately before the Persian War. Every 
minute detail was copied from something discovered by excavation. Jo- 
caste's crown was of Egyptian blue glass on white velvet, to represent the 
blue stones in the white setting of the palace at Tiryns. The jewelry showed 
the embossed setting of the finds at Mycenae by Schlieman. The sandab 
were copied by a New York firm from the feet of difiPerent ancient statues. 
The sleeves made by the arrangement of the folds on the shoulder copied 
from the "Charioteer" were especially noticeable by an audience familiar 
with the usual sleveless garment of the supposed Greek dress. 

The impressive rendering of the choral odes was the result of work by 
Professor Charles H. Morse, of the Department of Music. Professor Morse 
was the first in the United States to receive the degree of Mus. Bac. — and 
that, too, from our own Boston University, in 1876. At that time he spent an 
entire year in Germany with Professor Buck, as then the d^ree required a 
liberal training, besides the study of music. Professor Morse was a pupil of 
Professor John K. Paine, who taught both at Harvard and Boston Univer- 
sity, and who composed the music for "CEdipus" when it was given at 
Harvard. 

At that time the orchestra consisted of professional musicians who 
found six rehearsals none too many. The chorus was composed principally 
of alumni, many of whom sang in Boston churches. 

At Dartmouth the same music was presented by a chorus made up en- 
tirely of undergraduates, without one trained voice, and by an orchestra of 
which all but three were students. All the music had to be transposed to 
fit the voices, and orchestral parts arranged to suit the instruments avail- 
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able The result was an orchestra of twenty-three and a chorus of thirty- 
five, fifteen of whom, the traditional number for a Greek chorus, were on 
the stage, as in andent days, and the rest serving as a supplementary chorus. 

The work of the orchestra and chorus was of the highest order and added 
much to the finished production of the play. 

Scholarly judgment, taste, and much hard work on the part of Faculty 
and students had prepared the way for a revival of the "OEdipus," and on 
May 3o that revival became a reality. 

All the parts were thoroughly learned, and delivered with real dramatic 
talent The memorizing of fifteen hundred lines of Greek was in itself a 
herculean task, but they were delivered without a hesitation or mistake. 

Tiresias, the blind seer, was played by Mr. Bartlett of the Senior class, 
a young man who has been blind from childhood. Notwithstanding his 
infirmity, he has continued his Latin and Greek through the foiu: years. 
His presentation of Tiresias impressed the audience as not acting, but real- 
ity. His costume of white, with white beard and hair, accentuated the 
power of his sightless eyes. 

Mr. Flint, as (Edipus, showed the wonderful strength of his memory in 
coQunitting the long speeches, and, after the putting out of his eyes, rose to 
a tragic height. During the opening scenes, where the king is ignorant of 
his crime, his bearing did not express the king. 

The coryphaeus, Mr. McAllister of the Freshman class, is a graduate 
of the Manchester High School, and one of my pupils. All who saw his 
bearing and heard his clear, musical voice agreed that for once the place of 
the coryphaeus was justified. Particidarly in the epilogue did he show his 
appreciation of his part by his sympathetic rendering of the beautiful Greek 
words. 

Of the minor parts, the servant of Laius and the messenger from the 
palace were excellent. The former showed his understanding of the charac- 
ter of the aged servant who was forced under threat of torture to tell the 
pitiful story. The latter, a Freshman, a slight young man, — almost a boy, — 
well depicted the horror of the happenings within the palace and the double 
tragedy that had befallen Thebes. 

Those who saw the play at Dartmouth will long remember the beautiful 
setting of the stage; the harmony of color in the costumes; the wonderful 
reality of the acting; the musical sound of the Greek words; the matchless 
harmonies of the music; and, most of all, the epilogue. There the true 
meaning of the story of (Edipus was expressed in the minor chords of the 
music and in the answering words of the cor3rphaBus. 
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BORDEN PARKER BOWNE. 

THE universal regret occasioned by the sudden death of Professor 
Borden Parker Bowne on Friday, April i, is attested by the innumer- 
able obituary notices in the press of the United States, as well as by the 
resolutions passed by learned bodies. Among the latter which have come 
directiy to the notice of Bostonia are those passed by the New Yoik East 
Conference, of which Professor Bowne was a member, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, and the Methodist Preachers' Meeting of 
Cincinnati, O. Many personal letters have likewise revealed the deep love 
for this great teacher and thinker, and the keen loss of one whose personal 
faith and superb powers constantly served to lead the writers to attain the 
highest good. 

In another colunm of this issue of Bostonia will be found a contribution 
from Mrs. Mary Cowell Ham, '95, copied from The N<Uion, and a poem by 
W. E. Leonard, '98, both serving to illustrate the admiration of former stu- 
dents for their "guide, philosopher, and friend." 

At a meeting of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts on Wednesday, 
April 6, the following minute was adopted by a rising vote: "The Faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts hereby records its personal grief at the sudden 
death of its senior member. Dr. Borden P. Bowne; its sorrow for the irrep- 
arable loss to the University through the termination of his distinguished 
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service; and its deep sympathy with those who mourn him as friend, as 
teacher, as interpreter of truth." 

The undergraduates, deprived so unexpectedly of their teacher, ex- 
pressed their loss to Mrs. Bowne in a simple and appropriate manner. And 
at the chapel exercises, on April 12, the following letter from Mrs. Bowne 
was read: 

"To the Colleagues and Students of Dr. BoTvne, — 

Please accept my thanks, in this informal way, for all your messages of 
sympathy, and your beautiful flowers. They were placed upon the casket 
uid carried with him to the end. 

I am stunned by this crushing sorrow and have not the strength to 
thank you individually, but I shaU ever hold you in grateful remembrance. 

My husband dearly loved his students, and he gave his life for them. 
Knowing this, it would have been my wish that he should lie in state in this 
chapel, where all who desired to do so could look once more upon his noble 
face; but he had often said that he preferred to be remembered as seen in 
life. 

I shaU ever be interested in students who have loved my husband, and I 
trust that such will regard me as their sincere friend. 

I keep my home, 380 Longwood Avenue, for the present, and as of old, 
you are welcome there. Faithf uDy yoius, 

Kate M. Bowne." 

AfrU p, igio. 

The memorial service held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Sunday, April 17, 
was largely attended, not only by the Trustees, Faculty, alunmi, and stu- 
dents of Boston University, but also by representatives of other educational 
institutions. The address delivered by Francis J. McConnell, D.D., presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, was so comprehensive and authoritative that 
it has been decided to publish the address in f uD in the October issue of 

BOSTONU. 

The resolutions adopted by the Board of Trustees are recorded else- 
^ere in this issue. 



JF any graduates of the College of Liberal Arts have failed to receive the 
new edition of The Epsilon they will confer a favor by writing to 
Grace G. Pearson, secretary of the Epsilon Chapter, 6 Garrison St., 
Boston, giving their present address. 
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THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 

THE Boston University Courses for Teachers will be offered next year 
under the same provisions and upon the same terms as for four years 
past. The new plan for the so-called University Extension Courses, under 
the joint auspices of the universities and colleges of Boston and its vicinity, 
will not directiy affect these Courses for Teachers. Boston University, 
through President Himtington, has taken an active interest in the new plan 
from the first conference last winter; it is represented also by several of its 
professors among the lecturers announced for the Extension Courses; but 
it will continue to offer, as heretofore, its own Courses for Teachers. There 
seem to be good reasons for maintaining this department of its work. It is 
understood that the Extension Courses will not count toward the Bachelor's 
degree at Harvard University; and but few would expect that a course which 
is not accepted for credit toward the Harvard degree should count toward 
the degree in any other institution of this vicinity. Yet, from the beginning, 
four years ago, the Teachers' Courses offered by Boston University have 
been so designed and graded as to give credit toward the Bachelor's degree, 
in case the student has met all requirements for regular standing; and some 
of the coiuses, with special arrangement of extra work, have been open with 
credit to candidates for higher degrees. It has seemed desirable, and in- 
deed, for successful operation, necessary, that Boston University should keep 
these particular Courses for Teachers under its own supervision, and ame- 
nable directly to its own standards, instead of placing them, merged with 
others of somewhat diverse character, under the control of an intercoU^ate 
conmiission. It should be clearly seen that the continuance of these courses 
means no lack of sympathy with the intercollegiate commission's aims, since 
Boston University approves them most heartily and will support them to 
the extent of its ability. In continuing its own work as first begim, the Uni- 
versity believes that the needs of the local situation are not fully met by the 
conunission's plans, at least as announced thus far, and that courses count- 
ing toward the traditional degrees are in the long run more satisfactorily 
r^rulated by the individual institution than by a joint commission. 



THE Trustees have under consideration the choice of a successor to 
Professor Borden P. Bowne, but they have not yet made a permanent 
appointment. It is expected that in the interim his courses in Philosophy 
will be given by Dr. John Eastman Clarke. 
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THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN. 

THE daily press has kept the readers of Bostonia fuUy informed of 
the progress and the successful outcome of the campaign for the addi- 
tion of four hundred thousand dollars to the permanent endowment of 
Boston University. The importance of this movement cannot be measured 
by the addition to the Endowment Fund, substantial and essential as that 
addition is. The result of this campaign will be felt for many years. Public 
interest in Boston University has been aroused as never before. This wider 
public interest will manifest itself in a larger enrolment of students in all 
departments; the number of gifts and legacies will doubdess show a gratify- 
ing increase. Above all, the spirit of hearty and sympathetic co5peration 
Tdiich has been awakened among the graduates of the various departments 
in this determined efiFort to help the University is a benefit which cannot 
be measured in monetary terms. 



T the time of sending this issue of Bostonia to the press President- 



x \ elect Benton had not annoimced his decision regarding his election 
to the presidency of Boston University. President Huntington will continue 
to serve until the election and accession of a successor, but he has fixed as 
the limit of his term of service April first, 191 1. The graduates of the Uni- 
versity will rejoice that there is to be no interregnum, and that the University 
is to have the invaluable services of President Huntington until a suitable 
successor is foimd. 



THREE PROFESSORSHIPS IN THE COLLEGE. 

THE completion of the four hundred thousand dollar addition to the 
Endowment Fund has incidentally secured the establishment of one 
professorship and provided a beginning for the endowment of two other 
chairs in the College of Liberal Arts. The Alimmi History Professorship 
Fund is now complete; about ten thousand dollars have been pledged 
toward the Borden Parker Bowne Memorial Professorship of Philosophy, 
and several substantial contributions have been made toward a Thomas 
Bond Lindsay Memorial Professorship of Latin. 



PRESIDENT-ELECT BENTON. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN. 



The opening rally took place on Tuesday evening, May 31, in Lorimer W^ll^ Tiexnont 
Temple. A banquet preceded the formal ezerdaes. Tables bearing numbers were 
assigned to the various teams, and each team worker was seated with his fellow-woriKers 
and his team captain. A large table was provided for the Trustees of the University and 
their invited guests. On the platform was a k>ng blackboard divided into parallel col- 
unms, and bearing at the head of each column the name of the team and that of its cap- 
tain. Upon this board were entered from day to day during the campaign both the 
grand total and the amounts raised by each team. 

Rev. Norman E. Richardson explained the details of the plans for raising the 
money. Mr. Richardson, the pastor of the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Cambridge, was selected by a sub-committee of the Trustees, to co5perate with Dr. 
J. M. Barker in conducting the campaign. 

At the first noon-day rally, on Wednesday, June i, the various teams reported, 
through their respective leaders, the following amounts: i, Fred S. Retan, $500; 3, H. 
E. Wilson, $50; 3, E. W. Lord, $100; 4, F. P. Luce, $250; 6, C. O. Dorchester, $50; 
Trustees, G. A. Dunn, $10,000; Bowne Memorial Professorship, Geo. C. Cell, $850; 
Historical Professorship, M. L. Perrin, $4,500; Medical School, Dr. Charles Lewis, 
$10,000; Law School, Judge Thomas Z. Lee, $1,350. Total, $27,75a Amount 
pledged before beginning of campaign, $190,000. Total amount pledged up to the 
present, $217,750. 

At the close of the meeting the following telegram was sent, in the name of the Cam- 
paign Committee, to President-Elect Benton: "The Campaign Committee, charged with 
the responsibility of completing the fund of four hundred thousand dollars for the en- 
dowment of Boston University, congratulate you on your unanimous election to the 
presidency, uige your acceptance of the great trust, and promise you most hearty 
support." 

On Thursday, June 2, the teams reported subscriptions of $8,482, as follows: 
I, $50; 2, $30; 3, $101; 4, $57s; 6, $625; 7, $506; Trustees, $5,000; Bowne Memorial, 
$150; Medical School, $1,000; Law School, $445. Amount previously reported, $217,- 
750. Grand total, $226,232. 

On Friday, June 3, the sum of $7,746 was reported, as follows: i, $20; 2, $25; 3, 
$221; 4, $115; 6, $125; 7, $1,015; 10, $60; Trustees, $5,000; Bowne Memorial, $50; 
Historical Professorship, $115; Medical School, $1,000. AnKmnt previously reported, 
$226,232. Total, $233,978. 

On Saturday, June 4, $17,029 was reported by the teams: i, $3,000; 2, $1,751; 
3> ^750; 4, $3>i5o; 6, $700; 7, $3,065; 10, $1,010; Trustees, $2,500; Bowne Memorial, 
$805; Historical Professorship, $165; Law School, $133. Amount previously subscribed, 
$233,978. Total, $251,007. At this meeting a telegram was read from President-elect 
Benton in response to the message which had been sent at a previous rally. In this 
telegram Dr. Benton expressed pleasure at the vigorous work going on and said, "I 
shall need all of you, if I come to Boston." 
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The amount reported at the gathering on Monday, June 6, was $22,323: z, $30; 

2, $10; 3, $128; 4, $z,oio; 6, $125; y, $225; 10, $605; Bowne Memorial, $190; Trustees, 
$io,ooa Amount previously reported, $251,007. Total, $263,330. 

On Tuesday, June 7, Professor M. L. Perrin reported that $220 more had been 
pledged, bringing the total up to $5,000 and completing the Alimmi Historical Pro- 
fessorship Fund. The sum of $4,391 was reported, as follows: i, $2,750; 2, $302; 

3, $103; 4, $665; 6, $65; 7, $25; zo, $2Z5; Bowne Memorial, $46; Historical Professor- 
ship, $220. 

On Wednesday, June 8, President Huntington announced that he had secured two 
subscriptions of $5,000 each. The amount reported was $28,542, as follows: z, $2,760; 
2, $zzo; 3, $z,5oo; 4, $676; 6, $500; 7, $Z27; 8, Mrs. O. H. Durrell, captain, $5,000; 
9, C. £. Spaulding, captain, $2Zo; zo, $Z4o; Trustees, $500; Bowne Memorial, $5,5Z9; 
Medical School, $z,ooo; Law School, $500. The following resolution relative to the 
press was unanimously adopted: 

*'We the members of the Boston University Endowment Campaign desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of the intelligent sympathy being shown by the Boston press 
throughout the campaign. Solicitation for this important civic cause has not only been 
made easy, but in some instances unnecessary, by the faithful reports published in the 
newspapers of Boston. Without this valuable assistance, the success already attained 
would have been impossible.'' 

The amount reported on Thursday, Jime 9, was $z6,o66, as follows: z, $20; 2, $307; 
3i $540; 4, $630; 6, $z5o; 7, $47; 8, $5,zoo; 9, $50; zo, $5,z75; Trustees, $2,200; Bowne 
Memorial, $47; Medical School, $z,5oo; Law School, $3oa Dr. Huntington reported a 
gift of $50 from a member of the Harvard Faculty, a gift of $5,000 from one who did 
not care to have his name mentioned, and $5,000 from a friend who had already given 
$1,000. 

When the workers assembled on Friday, June zo, the amount already subscribed 
wis $302,20z. The following were reported: z, $z,25o; 2, $400; 3, $87z; 4, $2,500; 
6, $2,600; 7, $7Z5; Trustees, $2,425; Bowne Memorial, $335; Medical School, $2,000. 
Total, $9,096. At this meeting a nxmiber of subscriptions were reported from news- 
papers and large mercantile houses. 

On Saturday, June 22, the workers gathered at six o'clock and remained until the 
$400,000 had been secured in pledges and guarantees. The final amounts secured by 
each team were as follows: 2, $25,505; 2, $7,632.85; 3, $22,782.25; 4, $24,246; 6, $9,070; 
7i $6,275; 8, $20,200; 9, $5,320; 20, $9,045.50; Trustees, $270,457; Bowne Me- 
morial, $9,657; Historical Professorship, $5,000; Medical School, $22,000; Law School, 
$4,i2o.5a 

On Friday afternoon, April 29, President and Mrs. Huntington gave, at the College 
of Liberal Arts, a reception to the Trustees, Faculties, graduates, undergraduates, and 
fiends of the University. The gathering was largely attended, and the event was 
thoroughly enjoyable in every respect Those who presided at the tables were the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Dr. D. Baker-Flint, Mrs. H. O. Cushman, Mrs. George Defren, Mrs. 
Dr. Adaline B. Church, Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., Mrs. Joseph R. Taylor, Mrs. Henry 
M. Ayars, Mrs. A. C. Boyd, Mrs. Charles W. Rishell. 

President W. £. Huntington spoke at the dinner of the New England Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Ohio Wesleyan University at the Parker House, Boston, on Wednesday, 
April 23. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONVOCATION. 



The annual meeting of the University Convocation took place in Jacob Sleeper Hall 
on the afternoon of Commencement Day, with Dean W. M. Warren in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, of the corporation. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read by Dr. Emily L. Clark. The result of the balloting for 
vice-presidents of the various chapters was announced as follows: School of Theology, 
W. A. Wood; School of Law, Charles F. Jenney; School of Medidne, Charles R. 
Hunt; College of Liberal Arts, H. T. Crawford. The following were also reported as 
elected official visitors: School of Theology, Charles S. Nutter; School of Law, John P. 
Leahy; School of Medicine, Amanda C. Bray; College of Liberal Arts, F. W. KimbalL 
These reports were presented by the respective alumni secretaries: Rev. J. F. Knott, 
Mr. Merrill Boyd, Dr. E. S. Calderwood, Mr. R. A. Robbins. The Dean appointed 
Dr. L. H. Bugbee, Miss Lena A. Glover, and Rev. W. H. Powell a committee to 
nominate a secretary for the ensuing year. The committee reported Dr. Emily L.Cla^ 
and the report was accepted and adopted. 

Dr. Sara S. Windsor, A.B. '85, M.D. '93, represented the School of Medidne. 
She sketched the progress of the school during the last twenty-five yean; said that the 
outlook for jroung homoBopathic physicians is espedally favorable at the present time; 
referred to the gradual decrease in the number of students in the School of Medidne, 
and closed with an appeal to the graduates of the school to make a vigorous effort to 
secure an enlaiged attendance. 

Mr. E. W. Lord, '00, as the representative of the College of Liberal Arts, expressed 
his gratification at the increased activity among the men graduates of the college. He 
said that he is, personally, a believer in co-education, but recognizes that the prevailing 
sentiment is against co-education. It is a fact that our college seems to appeal more 
strongly to women than to men. The number of men has not diminished, but the ratio 
of the men to the women is less than it formerly was. In regard to the proposition which 
is occasionally heard, to segr^te the sexes, he said that the question ultimately re- 
solves itself into the form. Shall we follow other colleges, or shall we in this, as we have 
done in other matters, go our own independent way? While engaged in educational 
work in Porto Rico he had had a chance to compare the relative effidency of men who 
were graduates of co-educational institutions and the graduates of colleges oi>en ez« 
clusively to men. He found that the men who had graduated from co-educational in- 
stitutions showed greater adaptability in school work. He closed with a reference to 
the proposed plan of securing a representative of Boston University for work among 
prospective students. 

Mr. Louis C. Wright, speaking as the representative of the School of Theology, 
paid a tribute to Professor H. G. Mitchdl and Deans C. W. Rishell, Borden P. 
Bowne, and Wm. F. Warren. He defended the School of Theology against its critics, 
and asserted that this school sends out men who are effective, men who have a vital 
message, men who are constructive and determined. 

President Huntington was called to the platform and made an earnest address in 
which he referred to his long service in Boston University. He said that although he bad 
resigned he is still on duty; his resignation is to take effect upon the election and acces- 
sion of his successor, but not later than April, 19 iz. He said that during all the years 
of his service he had never seen so much active cooperation among the departments as 
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tbat which is manifest to-daj. In tender, earnest words he portrayed the sorrow in- 
Yohred in parting from Boston University, even though the years had been years of 
anxiety and toil 

At the request of the Campaign Committee, it was voted to oiganixe a Convocation 
Team to assist in the work of raising the $400,000 fund. The nomination was left in 
the hands of Dean W. M. Warren. He appointed Mrs. Eva Phillips Boyd, '03, chair- 
man. The team was promptly oiganized and rendered effective service in the campaign. 

The chairman then called upon various members of the Convocation who had 
rendered conspicuous public or educational service dtiring the year to rise from their 
places on the floor. The persons thus named were: Leonard P. Ayres, 'oa. Statistician 
ol the Russell Sage Foundation; Geo. W. Bell, '97, Professor of History in Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich.; Mr. R. A. Robbins, '96, secretary of the Epsilon Chapter; Miss Florence 
W. Barbour, who has been connected with the office staff of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion; Dr. John Eastman Clark, '78, of the coll^ Faculty, and Dr. H. G. Mitchell^ 
S.T.B. '76, who for many years was Professor of Hebrew in the School of Theology. 

The meeting was dismissed with a benediction pronounced by Rev. Seth C. Caiy, 
of the class of 1869, School of Theology. 

At the close of the public meeting refreshments were served in the lower corridor 
by the Trustees of the University. 

At the Baccalaureate Service on Sunday, May 29, Professor Lyman C. Newell 
acted as marshal. On the platform in Jacob Sleeper Hall were seated President Hunt- 
ington, Deans )A^lliam F. Warren, William M. Warren, and Acting Dean Samuel L. 
Bciler. Dean W. M. Warren read the Ninety-first PsaUn. Dean W. F. Warren an- 
nounced the h3rmn "Oh, worship the King all gbrious above." President Huntington 
read the Scripture selection. Dr. S. L. Bdler offered the prayer. The Baccalaureate 
Address was delivered by President Huntington. An abstract of this address will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia. The benediction was pronounced by ez- 
Presidcnt Warren. 

At the Commencement Exercises on Wednesday, June i, 231 degrees were con- 
ferred, as foUows: A.B., 68; S.B., 11; S.T.B., 45; LL.B., 52; LB., 11; LL.M., 5; LL.D., 
i; M.B., i; Ch.B., i; M.D., 14; A.M., 16; Ph.D., 6. Seven dipbmas were conferred 
upon men who had completed a course in the Theobgical School without reference to a 
degree. 

The attendance at the University in all departments for the year which has just 
cloecd was 1,587, divided as follows: College of Liberal Arts, 7x9; College of Agriculture, 
346; School of Theology, 210; School of Law, 309; School of Medicine, 79; Graduate 
School, 89. Sum by departments, 1,752. From this number 165 names are to be de- 
ducted as appearing in more than one department, leaving the total net attendance 
1,587. This is an increase of 73 over the net total of the previous year. The number 
of men in the University is 1,273; number of women, 314. 

Rev. Daniel Steele, S.T.D., of the Corporation of Boston University, President 
W. E. Huntington, and Professor J. B. Coit, were among the speakers at the dinner of 
the Boston and New England alumni of Syracuse University at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, on Friday, May 6. 
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At a special meeting of the Trustees of Boston Univeisity, held April 17, at 3.30 P.M., 
the following appreciation of the life and sei vi ces of Professor Borden Parker Bowne 
was read and unanimously adopted as the expression of the Board of Trustees: 

The Trustees of Boston Univenity hereby express thdr feeling of deep bereavement 
at the sudden passing away, April first, 1910, of Borden Paricer Bowne, who had been 
Professor of Philosophy since 1876, and Dean of the Graduate Department since 1888. 

As a Christian man he illustrated in a well-balanced character the traits of genuine 
piety which made all that he said or wrote concerning religion effective. His buoyant 
trust in the great realities of the Christian faith harmonized well with the profound in- 
sight with which he thought of the being and purposes of God. Religious expexkoce 
was to him inseparable from the entire movement and interest of his life. 

As a thinker in the realm of philosophy he has had few equals in this, or any other, 
age. Fearless as an opponent of unclear or false reasoning, he was not content with 
destructive criticism alone, but built his sjrstem upon such foundations as candid exam- 
ination finds secure. 

As an author he has contributed to philosophy, to religion, and to other great inter- 
ests of humanity books that cannot soon be forgotten, and that are the fitting monu- 
ments of his productive service to this University and to the world. 

As a teacher he had rare gifts; and his reputation was widely known, not only in cor 
own country, but also in the centres of intelligence and learning in foreign lands. His 
clearness of statement, ready wit, unfailing memory, fine imagiiuition, easy but masterly 
handling of abstruse problems, and his thorough convictions, all served to make his 
teaching attractive, illuminating, impressive. His work for the jrounger ministry of cor 
time has been of inestimable value. 

Boston University owes a great debt of gratitude to this noble man. It reveres and 
cherishes his memory. He built himself into the structure and life of this institution ol 
Christian learning. The light of his life has not gone out; it will linger in the years to 
come to bless and strengthen men for their earthly tasks. 

The tender sympathy of the Trustees is extended to Mrs. Bowne in her deep sorrow, 
and to the kindred who share with her the irreparable loss. 

Voted, — That this minute be spread upon the Records of the Trustees, and that an 
engrossed copy be sent to Mrs. Bowne. 

On Saturday evening, June 11, at the Hotel Chelsea in New York, was held the first 
general gathering of the alunmi of all departments of Boston University who reside in 
New York or vicinity. The occasion was a reception and dirmer in honor of Dr. Wm. 
E. Himtington, and his presence was a delist and inspiratioiL The speakers were 
Dr. EUnor Van Buskirk, '07, Med.; Dr. O. S. Marden, '77; Dr. Wm. E. WiUcocks, '81; 
Dr. H. E. Chapin, '81; and President Huntington. 

At the conclusion of President Huntington's remarks the association voted to pledge 
$r,ooo toward the Endowment Fund. At this juncture President Huntington wis 
called to the telephone, and on his return the graduates were greatly pleased by his 
armouncement of the news from Boston that the Trustees had assumed the bslsnoe 
needed to complete the $400,000 fund. The following were present at the dirmen 

President William E. Huntington; Rev. Daniel M. Birmingham, '65 TheoL; Dr. 
Richard R. Trotter, '77 Med.; Mrs. Richard R. Trotter; Dr. Orison S. Marden, '77 
C. L. A.. '81 Law; Mr. Arthur H. Flack, '80 C. L. A.; Rev. William E. WiUcocks. Ui 
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TheoL; Mr. H. E. Chapin, '8i Agric; Rev. Arthur Thompson, '86 TheoL; Miss Abby 

B. Bates, '87 C. L. A.; Dr. Sarah Belcher Haidy, '87 C. L. A.; Miss Emma F. Lowd, 
'87 C. L. A.; Mr. Frank £. Hopkins, '87 C. L. A.; Mrs. Frank E. Hopkins; Mrs. Mabel 
S. C. Smith, '87 C. L. A.; Mr. J. R. Smith; Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, '90 C. L. A.; 
Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker, '90 C. L. A.; Mrs. S. Edgar Whitaker, '93 C. L. A.; Rev. 
F. L. Rounds, '92 C. L. A.: Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, '93 C. L. A.; Miss AHce B. 
Paige, '93 C. L. A.; Miss M. Ehna Dame, '94 C. L. A.; Miss Caroline G. Howe, '94 

C. L. A.; Miss Isabelle D. White, '94 C. L. A.; Miss Clara H. Whitmore, '94 C. L. A.; 
Mr. Ernest A. Majrnard, '95 C. L. A.; Mrs. Ernest A. Maynard; Miss Grace N. Brown, 
'96 C. L. A.; Mr. Edward R. Hardy, '96 C. L. A.; Rev. Robert W. Peach, '96 C. L. A.; 
Mis. Robert W. Peach; Rev. Christian F. Reisner, '96 TheoL; Miss Helen M. Bakom, 
'01 C. L. A.; Mr. Leonard P. Ayres, '02 C. L. A.; Rev. Millard F. Robinson, '05 C. L. A.; 
Mr. Raymond N. Brown, '07 C. L. A.; Dr. Elinor Van Buskirk, '07 Med. 

The farerciaes of Commencement Week were as follows: 

8ATUSDAY, MAY 21. 

Phi Beta Kappa (first meeting), lo A.M. 

7SIDAY, MAY 27. 

PubHc meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 2.30 P.M., in 
memory of the late ProfessorB Borden P. Bowne and Thomas B. Lindsay. 
College Faculty Reception to the Senior Class, Hotel Vend6me, 8 VM. 

SUNDAY, MAY 29. 

Baccalaureate Service for the Graduating Classes of All Departments at Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston St., 4 p.m. Address by President Huntington. 

MONDAY, MAY 30. 

School of Medicine. Valedictory and Faculty Reception at the School Building, 
East Concord St., 8 pji. 

TUESDAY, MAY 31. 

Meeting of the Trustees of the University, at 10.30 A.M., in the Trustees' Room. 

College of Liberal Arts, Class-day Exercises, Jacob Sleeper Hall, 2.30 pji. 

School of Law, Class-day Exercises, Isaac Rich Hall, 3 pjc. 

School of Theology, Alumni Association (Alpha Chapter), at Boston City Club, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. Sodal, 5.30 pji. Dinner at 6 P.M., foUowed by business 
Ksaon. 

School of Medicine, Ahunni Association (Gamma Chapter), Young's Hotel, at 
6 PJI. Dinner at 6.30 VM, 

College of Liberal Arts, Alumni Association (Epsilon Chapter), at the College 
Bnydiog, Boylston and Exeter Sts. Collation at 6 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE Z. 

Commexicement Exercises in Tremont Temple, at zo.30 A.M. Address by Bishop 
John William Hamilton, LL.D., foUowed by the Promotion of Candidates for Degrees. 

Reception by the Senior Class of the College of Liberal Arts in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
688 Boyl^n St, from 8 to 11 p.m. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT GUY POTTER BENTON. 



At a meeting ci the Trustees of Boston Univeraity on Tuesday, May 31, Dr. Goj 
Potter Benton, D.D., LL.D., president of Miami University, Oxford, O., was elected 
president of Boston University. Dr. Benton was bom in Kenton, O., May 96, 1865. 
He recdved his academic training in the Ohio Normal University, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Baker University, and the University of Wooster. Dr. Benton has been engaged 
all his life in educational work. From 1890 until 1895 Superintendent ol Schoob 

in Fort Scott, Kan.; in 1895-96 he served as Assistant State Superintendent of Pubfic 
Instruction in Kansas; from 1896 until 1899 he was Professor of History and Sociology 
in Baker University. In 1899 he became a member of the State Board of Educatioii; 
from 1899 ^^^^ '903 he president of Upper Iowa University. In 1902 he was 
elected to the presidency of Miami University, which position he held at the time of his 
election to the presidency of Boston University. Dr. Benton has the call to Boston Uni- 
versity under consideration, but at the time of sending this issue ol Bostonia to press he 
had not announced his decision. 



Pm BETA KAPPA MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PROFESSORS BOWNE AND LINDSAY. 

A memorial service of the Phi Beta Elappa Society for Professors Thomas Bond 
Lindsay and Borden Parker Bowne was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Friday, May 27. 
President W. E. Huntington read a letter from Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Professors Bowne and Lindsay. Mr. William Fuller, Instructor in the 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, read a paper in which he spoke of Prolessor 
Lindsay from the standpoint of a personal friend. This paper will be found on another 
page of this issue of Bostonia. 

Dean George Hodges, of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School, gave a 
keen and discriminating characterization of Professor Bowne, whom he had known 
long and well. He spoke of Dr. Bowne's serene confidence in his philosophical positioa. 
This serenity of Dr. Bowne helped his friends and pupils to acquire a confidence of 
belief in the fundamentals of their faith. He referred to the Ministers' Club, of which 
both he and Dr. Bowne were members; this club had been a potent means of bringing 
about a better Christian understanding among men of different faiths. Pr of essor Bowne 
was devoted to his college work and his teaching; he put his best strength into his woik 
for his University. He concentrated his strength where such concentration was most 
effective. All his books were along the same general line. His field was the doctrine 
of God. Dr. Bowne modernized the idea of God at a time when such a noodemization 
was most needed. 

Mrs. Amy Wales Bullock read a paper in which she spoke in profoundly appreciative 
terms of Professor Lindsay as a teacher. Professor F. S, Baldwin read a p^r in which 
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he preseoted a caiefal estimate of Professors Bowne and Lindsay in the threefold aspect 
of teacher, colleague, and friend. The papers of Mrs. Bullock and Professor Baldwin 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia. 

The music was in chaige of Professor J. P. Marshall, assisted by Mr. Jacques 
Hoffmann, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The programme included Hftudel's 
Largo, an Andante by Thome, and Bach-Gounod's Ave Maria. 



The annual meeting of the Epsilon Chapter was held in the College Building on 
Tuesday evening. May 31. After a collation in the lower corridor President £. W. 
Bnnch called the meeting to order in Jacob Sleeper Hall. It was voted that the class 
of 1910 be elected to membership in the chapter, and that they have this evening all the 
privileges of chapter membership. 

Mr. R. A. Robbins's report was called for, but as it had been recently published 
it seemed uimecessary to read it. Mr. Robbins presented his resignation as secretary of 
the Epsilon Chapter. The following resolution, expressive of the gratitude of the chap- 
ter for Mr. Robbins's long service, was adopted: "The Epsilon Chapter of the Uni- 
tersity Convocation hereby commits to record both its regret that increasing business 
re^nsibilities compel Mr. Rajrmond A. Robbins to ask release from the duties of the 
secretaryship and also its lasting gratitude for the resourceful service which through 
twelve years Mr. Robbins has generously rendered in this particularly exacting office." 

Mr. George A. Dunn spoke in reference to the campaign in progress to raise an 
addition of $400^000 to the permanent Endowment Fund. He said that about $250,000 
of this fund is in sight 

Mr. Clarence H. Dempsey, '95, then spoke on "The Place of the College Man in 
School Administration." Mr. W. S. Chapman, '01, gave an address on "The College 
Man in the Philippines." He was followed by Dr. L. P. Ayres, '02, who took as his 
topic "The Collq;e Man in Social Service." Professor M. L. Perrin aimounced, by 
classes, the sums which had been received for the Alumni Historical Professorship 
Fund in response to the recent special appeal. He reported that only about $600 more 
it lacking to complete the portion of the endowment which the alunmi have been en- 
deavoring to raise. Miss J. K. Ordway spoke on the question of securing a memorial 
of Dr. Huntington's presidency. She said that the pUm is to raise enough money from 
the graduates to have a portrait painted and presented to the University. The following 
committee was appointed to take charge of the matter: Dr. E. L. Clark, Mr. E. W. 
Lord, Professor E. C. Black, Dean Wm. M. Warren. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Ray Speare the following telegram was sent in the name 
of the chapter to President-Elect Benton: "The pleasant and gratifying news of your 
election to the presidency of Boston University having been conveyed to the alumni 
body of the College of Liberal Arts assembled in annual convocation this evening, they 
wish to offer you their heartfelt congratulations on your election, and to assure you, in 
the hoped-for event of your acceptance, of their continued support and united lo3ralty 
in the great work of broadening the field and influence of our University." 

The new officers of the chapter are the following: president, Mr. E. W. Branch; 
rice-presidents, Mr. E. W. Lord, Professor Elihu Grant; secretary, Mrs. Grace 
Griffiths Pearson; treasurer, Mr. G. E. Whitaker; auditor, Mr. R. A. Robbins. Literary 
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Committee: Mr. L. H. Bogbee, Miss A. A. Cole, Miss G. A. Tuzkington. Librmxy 
Committee: Mi» J. K. Ordway. Nominatizig Committee: Dr. A. H. Bigekm, Mr. 
W. A. Chandler, Dr. H. T. Crawford, Mrs. A. H. Rice, Mr. R. A. Robbins. 

REUNION OF THE CLASS OF I905. 

The class ol 2905 held a reunion picnic at Echo Bridge, Newton Ui^>er Falls, on 
May 38, X910. After the programme ol the afternoon and that essential of a picnic — 
the hmch — had been enjoyed a short business meeting was held, the president, Mr. 
Merritt, presiding. A report was given by the treasurer, Miss Spurr, and an asnstant 
was appointed to the secretary, Mr. Wm. T. Nelson, who has been five 3reais in BraziL 
Following the reading ol the roll-call provision was made for sending out each year to 
all the class a list of members, addresses, and news. Mr. Robert F. Allen was ap- 
pointed chairman for the next reunion. 

The following members and wives were present: Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Allen, Miss 
Gladys M. Barber, Miss Grace M. Mason, Miss J. Louise Marcley, Mr. Geo. N. 
Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. Myron P. Peffers, Mrs. D. C. Romano, Miss Edna M. Spurr, 
Miss Helen M. Stevens, and Miss Florence £. Trueblood. 

Seven other members were at the last moment prevented from attending, and twenty- 
four sent greetings from twelve different States of the Union. 

Gladys M. Baxbek, Assistant Secretary, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 

The Committee on University Extension Courses has issued the official circular of 
the courses which are offered for the 3rear 1910-zi. The following institutions will offer 
these courses: Boston College, Boston University, Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Museum of Fine Arts, Simmons College, Tufts College, 
WeUesley College. 

The following University Extension Courses will be given by professors in Boston 
University: 

English Composition (advanced course). Professional Writing; Two hours. Tties- 
day and Thursday at 3.30. Fee, $15. Professor Dallas Lore Sharp. 

The History of English Literature, Two hours. Monday and Wednesday at 4.3a 
Lowell Course; fee, $5. Professor E. Charlton Black. 

German, Sketches of Life among the German People from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. Two hours. Monday and Wednesday at 4.30. Lowell Course; fee, $5. 
Professor Marshall L. Perrin. 

French (dementary course). Two hours. Monday and Wednesday at 4.30. Fee, 
$15. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

Physics, The Ionic Theory. Two hours. Monday and Wednesday at 3.30. Lowell 
Course; fee, $5. Professor Norton A. Kent. 

Physiology, Two hours (first half-year only). Tuesday and Thursday at 4.9a 
Fee, $10. Professor Arthur W. Weysse. 

Chemistry, History of Chemistry. Saturday at zx. Lowell Course (Teachers' 
School of Science); fee, $5. Professor L3rman C. NewelL 

These courses will be given in the College Building, 688 Boylston St. 

The circular containing the complete list ol courses may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Commission on Extension Courses, University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. 

The amraal meedng of the Asaodation of New England Colleges for Conference on 
Athletics was held this year at the Boston City Club on May 13 and 24. There were 
thiity-two delegates from nineteen New England colleges, Boston University being 
repzesented by Dr. A. W. Weysse, for the Faculty, and Mr. William F. Rogers, '94, for 
die ttumni. At the invitation of the association. Principal Steams of Andover was 
incaent and spoke on ''What Limits Should Be Observed by Colleges in Securing 
Students Who Are Athletes." He pointed out the imdesirable methods employed by 
many nndeigraduate managers and by trainers to induce athletes in secondary schools 
to attend certain colleges. In the discussion which followed, the representatives of the 
various New England colleges unanimously condemned these methods, and then passed 
the folbwing resolution: 

"Resched, That it be the sentiment of this association that whenever any case where 
undue influence is brought to bear upon an athlete in a preparatory school to induce 
him to enter any collq;e or university becomes known to the principal of such prepara- 
tcffy school, the latter be encouraged to notify the athletic authorities of the institution 
concerned." 

Daring the discussion a point was brought out concerning methods which a college 
or univernty may use to attract students — a point of some interest to the alunmi of 
Boston University just at present. It seems that a few years ago the president of one of 
our laige Eastern universities sent a request to one of our large New England prepara- 
tory schools that the dean of his university might be allowed to address the boys of the 
school and set forth the advantages of his institution. The permission was granted, 
but the effect on the boys was the opposite of what was desired. They regarded the 
address as a bid for them to come to that particular university, and considered it an \m- 
dignified form ol advertising; in fact, the effect was so bad that when a similar request 
came recently from the same university, the principal of the school did not feel justified 
in granting it. 

This Association of New England Colleges for Conference on Athletics does not 
attempt to legislate on athletic matters; but it endeavors by discussion to arrive at some 
unanimity ol opinion on the conduct of athletic affairs, and to devise methods of re- 
moving some of the evils of college athletics. Any one who has had much experience in 
dealing with college undergraduates knows that the most effective and most agreeable 
method of governing them is not by making a mass of laws and penalties, but by working 
with the students individually imtil you have brought them around to your way of think- 
ing and they ask for or are ready to accept the legislation which you believe to be best; 
and in no department of college activities is this truer than in athletics. It means more 
work for the governing body, and it takes more time, but it is always the more satis- 
factory way. 

Other matters discussed at this meeting were "Summer Baseball," as affecting the 
amateur standing ol students; professional coaches; the training-table; and the reduc- 
tion of intercollegiate schedules; — all of which are attended with certain evils which 
should be eliminated. Concerning the reduction of the number of intercollegiate con- 
tests, it has been fotmd in several colleges that this may be brought about in considerable 
measure by increasing the number of intermural matches, such as interclass games and 
meets; and it was the general feeling of the delegates that such matches should be en- 
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couraged. This is a line along which we should woric heie at Boston University, espe- 
cially at present, and one strongly advocated both by President Huntington and the 



The ofi&dal circular containing the courses offered to teachers by the College of 
Liberal Arts during the coming year will probably be ready for distribution when this 
issue of BosTONiA appears. The provisional list for the first semester is as follows: — 
Anglo-Saxon. Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin. 

z. A Course for Beginners. Readings from Alfred, Ccdmon, and Cynewulf. Satur- 
day, II A.1C 

3. Beowulf. Studied from linguistic and literary points ol view. Saturday, zo A.M. 
5. Historical Growth of the English Language from the Anglo-Saxon, as influenced hj 

other languages, divided into dialects and developed into Modem English. 

Saturday, 9 a.ic 
Chemistry. Professor Lyman C, Newell. 

It is proposed to ofifer for the 3rear 191Z-Z2 a course in Organic Chemistry which 
shall include lectures and experiments. 

English. Professors E. CharUon Black and Dallas Lore Sharp, 

I. The English Bible. Saturday, lo-ii. Professor E. Chariton Black. 

3. Palgrave's Golden Treasury. English lyric poetry from 1557 to 1850. Saturday, 
11-12. Professor E. Charlton Black. 

5. Advanced Composition. Saturday, 12-1. Professor E. Charlton Black. 

z. Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales. This course will not be given unless ten students 
apply. Tuesday, 4.30 p.m. Professor Dallas Lore Sharp. 

3. How to Write. Especial emphasis will be laid upon the discovery and the develop- 
ment of the writer as his own literary law and material This course will not be 
given unless ten students apply. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Professor Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 

French. Professor James Geddes, Jr, 

I. Second- Year French. A continuation of the Elementary French Course given in 
1909-10. Saturday, 9 a.m. 

3. French Literature. Masterpieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Sat- 
urday, II A.M. 

5. Phonetics, applied to the study of French and English Pronunciation. Monday, 
3.20 P.M. 

German. Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin, 

I, A course in Elementary German. Saturday, 3.30 p.m. 

3. A course in Intermediate Composition. Saturday, 1.30 p.m. 

5. An Intermediate Course in German Literature. Saturday, 2.30 p.m. 

7. An intensive study of Germany, its cities and internal organizations, Land und 

Leute, conducted in German and given with maps and illustrations. Saturday, 

12.30. 

9. At convenient hours on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, classes of not more 

than four members each will be held for practice in German conversation. 
Greek. Professor Joseph Richard Taylor, 

z. Plato, Republic. The entire work will be read either in the original Greek or in 
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Davies and Vaughn's English translation, at the option of the student Selec- 
tions wiU be read from Cicero's De Re Publica and St. Augustine's De CivitaU Dei. 
This course is designed for students of either ancient or modem literature. 
Tuesday, 4.20 p.m. 

3. Comparative Drama. Aristotle's Poetics. One or more plays of the following 
authors will be read: iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca, Comeille, Racine, 
Cr^iUon, Maffei, Voltaire, Goethe, Dumas. This course does not presuppose a 
knowledge of any language but English, but those who can read any or all of 
the plays in the original will be encouraged to do so. Thursday, 4.20 p.m. 

Italian. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

I. Elementary Italian. Saturday, zo A.M. 

3. Second- Year Italian. Selections from the masterpieces of Italian literature. Satur- 
day, 12 M. 

5. Dante. Conducted entirely in English. Wednesday, 3.20 p.m. 
Latin. Professor Alexander Hamilton Rice, 

I. Latin Writing. Required writing, criticism, and discussions. Hour to be announced. 
3. Latin Literature. The literature of the Silver Age. Lectures and reports and 

assigned reading. Hour to be announced. 
Mathematics. Professor Judson B. CoU, 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus. An introduction suited to the needs of those who 
have studied the elements of Plane Trigonometry, and who wish to obtain some 
knowledge of the more advanced methods of investigation. The course will be 
given if requested by at least eight students. Tuesday and Thursday, 4.20 p.m. 
Physics. Professor Norton Adams Kent, 

The Discharge ol Electricity through Gases; Radioactivity. Hour to be announced. 
PoKTUGTTESE. Professor James Geddes, Jr, 
Elementary Course. Friday, 4.20 p.m. 
Spanish. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 
Elementary Course. Thursday, 3.20 p.m. 

Second- Year Spanish. Selections from the masterpieces of Spanish literature. 
Friday, 3.20 p.m. 

The official circular, which may be obtained upon application to the Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, will give detailed information concerning the courses, fees, 
matriculation, etc. 

The annual meeting of the Graduate Men's Club, at the College Building, May 13, 
considered the plan recently proposed by a committee of alumni and approved by the 
Board of Trustees for a Men's Secretary in connection with the college. The attendance 
WIS large and the spirit of the meeting was enthusiastic; both the earlier and later classes 
were well represented, and not a few alunmi from distant points were present. Mr. 
George A. Duim, '89, was toastmaster. Speeches were made by President Huntington, 
the HoiL John L. Bates, Professors Marshall L. Perrin and Frank L. Simpson, Mr. 
Leonard Porter Ayres, '02, of the Russell Sage Foundation, Mr. Everett W. Lord, '00, 
and others. Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee, '97, pastor of St. Mark's Church, Brookline, pre- 
sented the financial aspect of the plan, and received a response in subscriptions far out- 
ninning the hopes of the committee in charge, and aggregating a little less than $1,700. 
The display of warm and generous interest in the welfare of the college was a favorable 
omen for the success of the movement for increasing the University's endowment. 
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Mr. Samuel Montefiore Wazxnan has been appointed Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, succeeding Mr. Lester R. Talbot, '06, who has been elected Jacob Sleeper 
Fellow for the year igio-11. Mr. Wazman was bom in the dty of Boston in 1885. He 
prepared for college in the Roxbury Latin School, graduating from that institutioo in 
1904. In 1907 he recdved from Harvard the degree A.B. summa cum Icude^ with 
Highest Final Honors in Romance Languages and Literatures. After his graduation 
from Harvard he spent a year as Instructor in Romance Languages in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In 2908-09 he was John Harvard Fellow and Fellow of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of the French Republic. During the same year he was Lecteur Angfais 
Adjoint h la Sorbonne, and Professeur d* Anglais au LyUe Condoreet, In the second 
half of the year 1909-zo he was Instructor in Romance Languages at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and in 1910 he received the degree of A.M. from that institution. Mr. Wazman 
has published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore for April, 1908, a study of the 
"Don Juan Legend in Literature." 

For some months a conmiittee of ladies, consisting of Mrs. W. £. Huntington, Mn. 
F. Spencer Baldwin, Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., Mrs. Dillon Bronson, and Mrs. Wm. M. 
Warren, treasurer, has been engaged in furnishing the Gamma Delta Room and the 
main corridor of the College Building. Among the important additions to the furniture 
of these rooms are the following: a concert grand Chickering piano, given by Mr. Otis 
Kimball and secured through Professor J. P. Marshall, has been placed in the Gamma 
Delta Room; two pictures ("Castle of St Angelo" and "Sir Galahad") were purchased 
and placed in the Young Men's Assembly Room; a vacuum cleaner was purchased for 
general use in the College Building; tables and chairs were purchased for the Gamma 
Delta Room, and some tables and settles were provided for the alcoves of the main 
corridor. 

The larger amount of the money needed to make these purchases was secured by 
Mrs. W. £. Huntington. Mrs. £. Charlton Black generously gave a recital at Mrs. 
KeheVs elegant music room on Chestnut St., Boston. From this recital the sum of 
$140 was realized. A substantial sum was realized from an entertainment given by 
children of the members of the college Faculty. Other sums of money were generously 
contributed by graduates, students, and friends of the University. 

At the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Society on Friday, May 37, the following 
graduates of the college were elected to honorary membership: Mr. Irving P. Fox, '83; 
Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee, '97; Mrs. Amy Wales Bullock, '98; Miss Eva H. Day, '09; Mtas 
Sara A. Emerson, '77. The following honorary members were initiated: Miss Alice 
Dean Mumford, '78; Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, '77; Mr. Edmund Jacobson, of 
Northwestern Um'versity. 

It was voted that the Phi Beta Kappa Society give the sum of $700 to the Ahunni 
History Professorship Fund in memory of Thomas Bond Lindsay and Borden Parker 
Bowne, said sum to remain in the treasury of the society until the full Professorship 
Fand be realized. 

The officers for the ensuing year are the following: president, Joseph R. Taylor; 
vice-president, Robert E. Bruce; secretary and treasurer, Ada A. Cole. 
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The class ol '85 held its twenty-fifth anniversary reunion in Stoneham, June 4, at 
the home of Mr. William Brackett Snow, teacher in the Boys' High School, Boston. 
Six of the original eleven who entered in '8z were present: Mrs. Marion Butterfield 
Kn%ht; Miss Frances Peirce Owen, ol the Newton High School; Miss Caroline Aiken 
Sawyer, ol the Cambridge ]ffigh School; Mrs. Mary Warren Ayars; Mr. George Edgar 
Whitmker, publisher of the Zion's Herald; and the host. Mrs. Mabel Goss Rogers, who 
had come on from California, was kept away by illness, and Mrs. Emma Cooper 
Adams telegraphed greetings from Michigan. Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware sent a re- 
port ol her interesting and beneficial work at the Warelands Dairy Farm, as extreme 
pressure ol woric prevented her attendance. 

Two of the sixteen graduated in '85 have been promoted from earth, — Mrs. Hattie 
Angevine Woodman and Miss Lilla B. Gage. 

The numbers at the reunion were increased by three associate members, — Mrs. 
Snow, Mrs. Whitaker, and Dr. Frederick H. Knight, — and ten '85 Juniors, Misses 
Marion and Molly Whitaker, Elinor Snow, Marion Rogers, Christine Ayars, and 
Messrs. Howard and Frederick Knight, and Bruce, William, and Wallace Snow. Three 
ol the Juniors are already members of the College of Liberal Arts, and others are ex- 
pected later. The total number of Juniors, so nearly as can be ascertained, is twenty. 

Mr. George E. Whitaker was elected president, and the secretary and treasurer is 
Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, who has served the class in that capacity since graduation. 

The class of 1906 held its annual Commencement Reunion on May 28, at the College 
Building. It was a small gathering of enthusiastic alumni. After a delightful luncheon 
at the Bayberry Inn, the class discussed the University Campaign for $400,000. After 
considering several propositions to aid the college, it was voted to establish a B. U. '06 
Fund," the first payment from this fund to be $500 and to be applied to the History 
Professorship if this professorship is not complete on Jan. 31, 191 1. This fund is for 
the benefit of the University, and it is to be renewed each year by subscriptions from the 
class. F. R. Willard was chosen treasurer of the fund. 

Among those present were Mrs. Helen Flanders Allen, Misses Ludle Gulliver, 
L. M. Sanborn, E. M. Piper, Lottie A. Dodge, Carlotta M. Brant, E. J. Murphy, E. F. 
Skeny, and Messrs. L. R. Talbot, F. R. Willard, R. N. Turner, A. H. Avery, and 
W. H. H. Peirce. 

The Spring Meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women was held at the home of Mrs. George Defren, 9 Fairbanks St., Brookline, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 30. Mrs. Del Castello spoke on "Boston as a Musical 
Centre." Mr. Radion Mendelevitch gave a violin selection. At the close of the literary 
prognunme an informal reception was tendered President and Mrs. Huntington. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, '94, a member of the Board of Trustees of Boston 
University, sailed for Europe on Tuesday, May 31, as the delegate from the North- 
western Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society to the World's Missionary 
Conference, which was held in Edinburgh.^ 

Miss Gertrude^Leland Burr, '06, was 'married on June 8 to John Ashworth O'Neil, 
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Following a custom of recent years, the men ol the college gave a reception on 
Friday evening, April 15, to the young men of the Senior classes of the high schools in 
Boston and vicinity. A large number accepted the invitation of the undeigiaduate 
conmiittee. A literary progranmie was carried out in Jacob Sleeper Hall. Mr. Paul R. 
Danner, of the Freshman class, introduced Dean W. M. Warren, who welcomed the 
guests. Dean Warren in turn introduced President Huntington, who gave a succinct 
statement of the advantages which Boston University offers to its students. Professor 
£. C. Black gave a reading, and Professor M. L. Perrin made an address. Music was 
furnished by the University Glee Club. At the close of the literary programme re- 
freshments were served and a social hour followed. During the evening the Observatory 
and the Science Laboratories were open to the guests. 

The Chemical Museum has received the following donations: one set of mounted 
samples showing the raw and conunerdal forms of salt, from the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich.; a set of eighteen samples of vaseline products, from the 
Cheseborough Co., New York City; one framed drawing of a glass-bbwer, and a set of 
eight samples of the raw materials used in making glass, from the Macbeth-Evans Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; and twenty-five specimens of asbestos products, from the H. W. 
Jobns-Manville Co., New York City. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association ol New England, held at 
Hartford, Conn., on Friday and Saturday, April i and 3, Assistant Professor Donakl 
Cameron read a paper on " The Princeton Preceptorial System in Practice." Among the 
other representatives of Boston University who attended, or took part in the exercises, 
was Miss Mary J. Wellington, '87, who participated in the discussion following the 
reading of a paper by Principal George H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, 
on "Some Economies in Teaching Latin, with Special Reference to Syntax." 

On Saturday, April 9, the Massachusetts Alpha of Pi Beta Phi gave, at the home of 
Professor John P. Marshall, in Brookline, a musicale for the benefit of the Gamma 
Delta Room. Those who took part in the progranmie were: Professor J. P. Marshall; 
Miss Gladys M. Barber, '05; Miss Frances B. Dillingham, '91; Mr. Leon £. Baldwin, 
'97. At the conclusion of the musical programme the ladies of the fraternity served tea. 
The patronesses were Mrs. Norton A. Kent and Mrs. James Geddes, Jr. The com- 
mittee in charge were: Miss Georgia F. Bentley, '10; Miss Jennie B. Allyn, '04; Miss 
Mary C. Galbraith, '05; and Miss Eugenia L. Goodwin, '10. 

On Friday, April 8, President Isaac T. Headland of Pekin University delivered an 
address before the students of the college at the conclusion of the regular chi^jel exer- 
cises. President Headland was introduced by Professor J. B. Coit. Dr. Headland has 
been for sixteen years at the head of Pekin University. He is a graduate of the School 
of Theology of Boston University, class of '90. 

Professor Dallas Lore Sharp was one of the contributors to the Boston Globe of 
June 13 in the discussion of the question "Does a College Education Educate?" 

Miss Mary Louise Dyer, '08, was married on June 8 to Gorham Waller Harris, 
Harvard '07. Mr. and Mrs. Harris will be at home after October i at 38 Mapleton St., 
Brighton, Mass. 
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The foUowing members ol the class of 19x0 were elected to membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa at the meeting on Saturday, May 21 : Miss S. £. Batchelder, Miss H. L. 
Brown, Miss H. L. Byrne, Miss S. Dewhirst, Miss S. W. Eastham, Miss M. Greeley, 
Miss £. B. Kirkton, Miss O. R. Marshall, Miss L. B. Morse, Miss S. L. Nelson, Mr. 
H. L. Penin, Miss M. K. Taylor, Miss H. A. Thayer. 

The tenth volume of EpsUon appeared early in May. It includes the addresses of 
all gradxiates ol the College of Liberal Arts, including the class of 1909. The supple- 
mentary material includes the officers of the Epsilon Chapter, a necrology, a list of the 
marriages reported to the secretary since the publication of the last EpsUon^ a list of 
births, the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, the Corporation, the Alumni Room, 
the Alumni Professorship Fund, report of the treasurer ol the Epsilon Chapter for the 
year ending June z, 1909. 

The Outlook for Saturday, April 30, contained an essay by Professor Dallas Lore 
Sharp, entitled "The Nature- Writer." The leading article in the Brown University 
Alumni Monthly for April consisted of liberal extracts from Professor Sharp's article on 
Hunting Turtle Eggs for Agassiz," which was originally published in the February 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Professor Sharp contributed to The Atlantic Monthly for 
June an article entitled "The Clam Farm: A Case of Conservation." 

The L. £. Knott Apparatus Company of Boston has issued a pamphlet containing 
the "Newell Collection of Lantern-Slides in Chemistry." This collection was selected 
and arranged by Professor L. C. Newell, of the Department of Chemistry in the College 
ol Liberal Arts. 

Professor N. A. Kent and Mrs. Kent sailed from Boston for Liverpool on Tuesday, 
May 34. Professor Kent will make an inspection of the physical laboratories of various 
universities in England and on the continent, and he will purchase some apparatus for 
tfie Physical Laboratory of Boston University. He expects, also, to meet several well- 
known scientists. He proposes to spend some time in England, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany, and will return in time for the reopening of college next September. 

Among the Boston University graduates who will have important responsibilities in 
connection with the coming meeting of the National Education Association in Boston 
are Miss Catherine M. McGinley, '03, vice-president of the Boston Teachers' Club, and 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, '84, representing the Massachusetts Federation ol 
Women's Chibs. Miss McGinley, with a group ol assistants from the Boston Teachers' 
Club, is to be in charge of the reception, rest, and writing rooms at the old Art Museum. 
Birs. Atherton will have charge ol the hospitality at hotels. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

The Matriculation Day address will be delivered next October by the Rev. Chas. L. 
Goodell, D.D., of Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 

Five ol this year's graduating class have gone into the work of foreign missions, — 
R. B. Sheppard as secretary to Bishop Hartzell; H. N. Howard to Africa; C. M. Donald- 
son to South America; R. D. Bisbee to India; S. H. Armand to the Philippine Islands. 
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The outlook at the School of Theology promises a record-breaking attendance. 
There are ten more applications for rooms on file at this time than for any preyions 
year up to this date. 

At the meeting of the Alpha Chapter at the Boston City Club on Tuesday, May 31, 
Dr. F. H. Knight acted as toast-master. Congratulations were telegraphed to President- 
elect George P. Benton. Dr. G. S. Butters spoke on " What I Would Do with the Schod 
of Theology if I Had Plenty of Money." Dr. Charles £. Spaulding took as his topic, 
"Enthusiasm for the School." Rev. C. H. Stackpole's theme was "If I Were a Thco- 
l(>gical Professor." Dr. M. B. Chapman, of New York, gave some reminiscences of his 
professorship in the School of Theology. Dr. Geoi^ C. Cell described the progress of 
the $400,000 campaign and the Borden Parker Bowne Memorial Professorship Fund 
The closing address was made by Dean W. F. Warren. 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

At the recent conunencement sixty-nine degrees were granted to members of the 
Law School: LL.B., 52; I.B., 11; LL.M., 5; LL.D., i. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The annual Clinical Week exercises, that have now become a feature of the Medical 
School, were held from May 31 to June 4 this year. The application-list for attendance 
was larger than the preceding year by nearly forty, there being in all a total of two 
hundred and twenty tickets issued. The exercises consisted of clinical lectures, clinics, 
and demonstrations by thirty-five members of the Faculty, and were held at the Medical 
School, the Out-Patient Department of the hospital, and the hospital amphitheatre. 
The attendance was good, even in spite of the most unpropitious weather, and those 
participating all spoke warmly of the benefit derived, and much appreciated the courtesy 
of the institution in offering the course. 

At the meeting of the Alumni Association of the School of Medicine at Young's 
Hotel, on Tuesday, May 31, it was announced that Mrs. Robert D. Evans has offered 
to give the sum of $10,000 on condition that the school raises an equal amount before 
July I, 1910. 

Dr. C. M. Nordstrom, M.D. '83, died, in Maiden, on Wednesday, May 4. Before 
taking up the study of medicine Dr. Nordstrom had been treasurer and financial secre- 
tary of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. After completing her medical course 
she took up the practice of her profession; and with the exception of a year when she 
was obliged to cease professional work because of an accident, she had practised medi- 
cine in Maiden. 

The New England Medical Gazette for April announces the marriage of Dr. Laurence 
R. Clapp, '08, to Miss Helen W. Rhone, in New York City, on Wednesday, March 23. 
Dr. Clapp is in practice in Farmington, N. H. 
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IN MEMORIAM: ARCHIBALD C. BOYD. 



Clarence L. Newton. 



PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD C. BOYD, of the Boston University Law 
School, died Sunday morning, September ii, while visiting with his 
wife in Chicago, after only a very few and unconscious moments of illness. 

Professor Boyd was bom in Saint Stephen, N. B., on June 24, 1866. 
He received the degree of A.B. from Dartmouth College in 1889; that of 
LL.B. from the University of Minnesota in 1897; and later, in 1906, was 
awarded the degree of LL.M. by Boston University. He was a member of 
the Maine, Minnesota, New York, and Massachusetts Bars. He was con- 
nected with the West Publishing House from 1892 to 1897, and with the 
American Law and Publishing Company from 1897 to 1904. The latter 
company he left to accept his position in the Boston University Law School. 
He was a Mason, a member of the Odd Fellows, the Royal Arcanum, as 
well as a member of the college fraternity Theta Delta Chi and the legal 
fraternity Phi Delta Phi. 

On June 7, 1899, he married Annie F. Kenney, of Chicago. Their 
married life was beautiful and happy. To know them was to fed a per- 
fect union and sympathy and to be conscious of the complete companion- 
ship which existed between them. Seeing them together made one believe 
more fuUy in the sweetness of life. 

In every aspect of his life Professor Boyd was a significant influence. 
His character attracted and compelled admiration; his personality was one 
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that went straight to the hearts of all who knew him, and they loved him 
dearly. Profound sincerity was always the basis of his every q)eech and 
action — a thorough, ingrained, constant sincerity, which was fully present 
in every relation, with students, with friends, with himsdf ; a sincerity which 
knew but one time, and that was life. 

As a teacher he was able, clear, and fair. No student passed und^ his 
influence without feeling it to be potent and helpful. He did more than 
teach Law: he taught as well a high appreciation of the depth and essentials 
of personal characttf . It was the man himself with whom they came in 
contact that made his courses valuable and pleasant to his students. He 
carried into the performance of his work, as he did unconsciously into all 
intercourse, a fine sense of boyishness and youth that made him one with 
his students, and gave a freshness and pleasantly genial spirit to all his 
work. And above all else he was fair — a quality which is so deeply essen- 
tial and so keenly appreciated by all students. He responded to the needs 
of each individual in his class; those with the least ability received from 
him the same accurate fairness as did those of the highest talent. He was 
invariably courteous and kindly; and it was just these human qualities of 
the man, together with his so thorough and so genuine truthfulness, that 
made every one of his students like him. 

The characteristics which made him potent and highly liked as a pro- 
fessor were markedly prominent in his relations with men. As a friend — 
and he was such to many — he was highly worthy. His interests and his 
sympathy were both broad and vital. He regarded men and things thought- 
fully, tolerantly, and most kindly. With him one was ever conscious of a 
simple, direct trueness in his attitude to men and affairs. 

As to his own life he was somewhat reserved, yet always, one felt, 
quietly and thoroughly happy. He found in its problems, as he did in other 
things, the joy and goodness to be the most prominent. He so truly exem- 
plified that little verse, apropos of "Every cloud has a silver lining:" 

"And so I'll turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out. 
To show the lining." 

A free joyousness touched with a happy, bantering spirit distinguished 
his intercourse, and that, joined with his whole sincerity, made an enemj 
an impossibility and won for himself alwa3rs genuine friendship. He could 
say no unkind word of any one; his heart was too genial and charitable: 
he saw only the good. 
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His work now is ended, but his life will remain for us who know him 
Mgnifinuit and living, and by its whole quality will make us believe in 
everything that is good. 

BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
Francis J. McConnell, D.D., President of De Pauw University. 

\A meoMfial addrm ddivcred in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boaton Unbenity, on Sunday, April 17, ipzoj 

AS we think of the relation of Borden Parker Bowne to Boston University 
jljL our thought naturally moves in several well-marked channek. We 
may think first of the philosopher, using his desk here and his study yonder 
at Longwood to set before the world a way of looking at the problem which 
the universe makes for the speculative intellect. And next we are very 
likely to think of him as the theologian, speaking to candidates for the 
Christian ministry the words destined to have mighty significance for the 
theology of a great denomination. Then our minds may busy themselves 
with recollections of his force and charm as a teacher, apart from the sub- 
ject-matter which it was his special duty to impart, — the keenness of his 
wit, the range of his illustrations, the aptness of his quotations. Or we may 
think of the friendships which began in the classroom, and which revealed 
to successive generations of college and theological students that inner life 
whose going leaves us so poverty-stricken at this hour, and yet whose 
abiding influence upon us is the largest and finest asset that many of us 
would care to boast 

This is not the time or place for an attempt at critical estimate of Pro- 
fessor Bowne's worth as a philosopher. That is a matter for the classroom 
and for the philosophic journal It may not, however, be inappropriate here 
to pass under review some contrasts between the thought world at the time 
when Dr. Bowne began his work and that world at the time when his work 
ceased. There can be no worthier tribute to the force of this our philosopher 
than to see what his field was when he came into it and what it was when 
he left it. We shall not forget that there were many other effective workers 
in the same field, and we shall not attempt to say just how far he was 
responsible for results and how far those others were. It is enough for us 
to see that he strove from the beginning for a certain result; that in many 
respects he saw his aim achieved; that he was one of the mighty forces of 
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his time working toward the consummation of great changes in the world's 
thinking. He himself hailed any man as brother who travelled in his 
direction. He would ask no higher honor than that we note how far the 
causes for which he wrought have moved forward. One of the joys of his 
closing days was just to look back and see how far the world had travelled 
in thirty years and to reflect that he himself had from the b^;inning seen 
the goal and had worked toward it. 

Professor Bowne's earliest work in philosophy was in criticism of the 
evolutionary movement which has been so prominent in the thinking of the 
generation just past. It will be remembered that Darwin announced his 
theory of natural selection in 1859; that Herbert Spencer published his 
"First Principles" in 1862. Borden P. Bowne was graduated from New 
York University in 187 1. Within a very short time after graduation he pub- 
lished a criticism of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Dr. Bowne used 
to tell in after-years of the utterly defenceless plight of the American phil- 
osophical and theological world before the first advances of the evolutionary 
philosophy. Evolution did not mean in 187 1 what it means now. Then 
it meant not only the statement of the steps by which the world had ad- 
vanced from lower to higher forms, but it implied also an agnostic and 
even materialistic philosophy. The plausibility of the system in its scien- 
tific statements lent plausibility also to a philosophical scheme in its im- 
plications, though not always in its direct teaching materialistic. The new 
system, Bowne used to say, was met by volleys of shudders. The young 
Bowne was one of the first to see through the weakness of the Spencerian 
system on its philosophic side. He saw that the evolutionistic philosopby 
had built itself on a crude sense plane; that matter and force had been 
assumed outright and had been declared to be evolving from lower to 
higher forms according to a program expressed in a showy formula which 
struck the young philosopher's sense of the ridiculous. In a litfle book on | 
the "Philosophy of Herbert Spencer" Bowne pointed out weaknesses which 
are apparent to the most ordinary reader to-day. The weaknesses were j 
not so apparent then. We to-day can very readily see through the diffi- 
culties of that time. Herbert Spencer has not yet been dead a dozen years, 
but no man in the history of thinking is more thoroughly understood to- 
day, and more completely passed by. Spencer came upon the scene at an 
uncritical time, when the theory of Darwin was making positive gains 
through its own worth, and when men were anxious to apply the new theory 
to all forces in the universe. Spencer gathered up and expressed the half- | 
formulated craving of the day for a new system founded on Darwinism. 
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He was a genuine voice of his time, and his strength and weakness both 
arise from this fact — the strength which so soon made him a leader and 
the weakness which showed itself in the manifold contradictions of the 
system when viewed critically. Spencer was a voice, expressing the mind 
of the time; but the time was not one which could speak &ially on great 
philosophic problems. There were confusion and contradiction and some 
vital inspiration in the time, and all this came to utterance in the philosophy 
of Spencer. We see to-day that the system indicated no path for perma- 
nent gain. Spencer's value was in relieving the mind of the time by voicing 
its struggling, indefinite, incoherent, heterogeneities. 

Now Bowne from the beginning took the groimd that evolution as a 
theory of causes is worthless; as a theory of origins and of the order of 
progress, harmless. This helps us to see his relation both to Spencer and 
Darwin. Spencer amused him. Darwin won his respect, so far as scientific 
pronouncements were concerned. Bowne felt that Spencer was on a 
side-track, but that Darwin moved in the main line of progress — though 
he repeatedly pointed out that very little was left of original Darwinism 
after a few years. Yet Darwinism was vital in that it helped on to some- 
thing better. What roused Bowne was the attempt of all sorts and condi- 
tions of speculators to claim the Darwinian hypothesis, provisional at 
best, for final statements of philosophic truth. So he criticised Spencer in 
the little book which The Popular Science MofUhly^ to Bowne's vast amuse- 
ment, called a "swaggering polemic," the work of a man "eminently im- 
scrupulous." Bowne welcomed the criticism as a sign that the shot had 
gone home. When John Fiske's "Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy" ap- 
peared, Bowne criticised that in The Methodist Review, and also the "Can- 
did Examination of Theism by Physicus." This last criticism was espe- 
cially severe. Bowne's early style was exceedingly sharp, and never sharper 
than in the articles published in the seventies in The Methodist Review. 
The articles threw the Spencerians into a rage, and the rage was all the 
more intense because the argument of the young critic was so hard to 
answer. Notice, however, what happened as the years went by. Fiske 
ended his career by writing defences of theism and of immortality. He 
would have said that there was no change from his earlier position, that 
he meant theism and immortality all along; but it is fairly hard to find the 
same view in the chapters on "Cosmic Theism" that we find in "Through 
Nature to God." Quite likely Fiske did hold to the same formal principles 
to the end of his life, but the spirit of the work changed. Romanes, who 
wrote the "Candid Exammation," came back to the faith of earlier life, 
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dying not only a theist, but a Christian, having seen through the weakness 
of his o;wn early argument. Spencer came out at the end a long distance 
from where he went in, changed at least in spirit. Now we do not claim 
that Bowne was distinctly in the thought of any of these men as they moved 
away from the earlier interpretations, but we do believe that Bowne did 
much to help on that change of view which became part of the common 
thinking and which modified even the thought of the evoluticmary leaders 
themselves. Spencer and Flske and Romanes may never have seen the 
articles of Bowne, but all came in the end to substantially the conclusi<»s 
which he had pointed out in the beginning. Others did see these articles, 
and these others helped to a better understanding of the real strength and 
weakness of the forces which gathered about the thought of evolution. 

So far as the relation of Bowne to the evolutionary movement is con- 
cerned, we are looking upon a finished work. He helped clear the mmd of 
his day of confusion between evolution as a theory of origins and progress 
and evolution as a final theory of the universe. He welcomed any real 
progress that might come through the work of Darwin and his successors. 
He criticised even to ridicule the pretensions of Spencerism to be final 
philosophy, or in the true sense philosophy at all. It would not be too 
much to say that the thought of America to-day is in accord with both 
these positions. It is of significance, also, that Bowne left in manuscript 
a treatment of Spencer written in these later years, and that this treatment 
had been sought for by Japanese students trying to meet Spencerism in 
Japan, where Spencer has to-day something of a following. 

When we look at the constructive side of Bowne's philosophic work 
we think of him as an apostle of philosophic idealism. After leaving New 
York University Bowne went to Germany, where he studied under Her- 
mann Lotze. The first edition of Bowne's "Metaphysics," published in 
1882, is dedicated to Lotze, and the conclusions are offered as substan- 
tially Lotzian. Those conclusions are, in brief, that being is essentially 
activity; that the activity must be the activity of a personal agent; that 
matter is the thought of mind acted into manifestation under the forms 
of space and time. Bowne at first characterized his S3rstem as "objective 
idealism," insisting that while our minds are active agents they are not the 
creators of the universe in the sense that the divine mind is; that the world 
which our minds seize is not our subjective creation, but is objective in the 
sense that it is God's thought and God's act. All things root in the omni- 
present God, who is immanent not in the sense that he is a vague and misty 
impersonality encompassing all things, but in the sense that He is a thinker 
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immanent in His thought and a Doer immanent in His deed. He saved 
God from the shipwreck of pantheism, — the shipwreck which comes from 
making God directly responsible for sin; by insisting upon the moral and 
speculatiye significance of human freedom. We have a measure of self- 
direction. We can either direct ourselves to God and work with Him, or 
we can direct ourselves away from Him. In the first book on "Meta- 
physics," we repeat, the system was characterized as "objective idealism." 
In the revised edition of "Metaphysics," published fifteen years later, there 
was a new note. Bowne called the essentials of his system "transcen- 
doital empiricism," by which he meant that in all things mind is first and 
creative; that mind is bound by no categories which are superior to the 
living agent itself; that we can only tell what mind is by its progressive 
revelations; that the categories which we think of as hard-and-fast do not 
make mind, but that mind makes the categories. There was firmer in- 
sistence that space and time are not things in themselves, but forms of the 
mind's activity. The third stage in his thinking is marked by the publica- 
tion of the Harris lectures at Northwestern University, on "PersonaUsm." 
The significance is in the new name, and in what the name implies. Bowne 
had become dissatisfied with the characterization of his thought as ideal- 
ism, partly because the word "idealism" is apt to suggest Hegelianism — 
for which, by the way, Bowne had profound respect — and partly because 
he wished to suggest the idea of fuller experience than that suggested by 
idealism. Objective idealism, transcendental empiricism, personalism, are, 
then, stages in exposition which run from i88a to 1904. 

It has been said by some that Bowne was an echo of Lotze. He did 
indeed take his start from Lotze, but with the above development in mind 
we must say that he passed far beyond Lotze. The truth is that Lotze 
treated Bowne as practically an equal back in the old student days. One 
summer day Bowne went to call on Lotze at his home in Germany. As 
Bowne left he remarked, looking at the clouds which were rising in the 
valley, "A storm is rising." Lotze looked across the valley and replied, in a 
puzzled way: "But nothing to the storm of doubts and questionings which 
you have raised in my mind concerning some of my positions." 

We are not so much interested in the relation of the Bowne thought to 
the Lotzian as in the outcome of the Bowne movement. In i88a idealism 
had litde hold in America. To-day it is the most popular system among 
strictly philosophic reasoners; and while each philosopher treats idealism 
fiom his own standpoint, standpoints as diverse as those of Bradley of 
England and Royce of America, we must not forget the part which Bowne 
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played in bringing about the change which makes idealism so widdj 
accepted to-day. 

Here, too, we must look upon the work of Bowne as essentially a fin- 
ished work. Those who stood close to him know that with the publication 
of "Personalism" he had decided to do but litde more in the way oi formal 
philosophical exposition. He lived to see idealism triumphant in England 
and America, and to see Eucken, the German whose thinking is most like 
Bowne's, take the Nobel prize for idealistic work — a prize which might 
well have been granted to Bowne himself. 

There is one further field in which Bowne worked from the strictly 
philosophic standpoint. Acute logician as he was, he nevertheless knew 
the limitations of logic, and taught that the real issues of life lie deeper than 
the logical reason. He taught from the beginning the practical character 
of belief, and laid stress on the fact that the deepest understandings come 
out of the reaction of the total life against the total of forces brought to 
work upon life. Away back in the eighties he published in The Methodisi 
Review an article on "The Logic of Religious Belief," in which he showed 
that in the deeper questions the mind does not proceed by strict logic, but 
by assumption in accord with its own deepest life needs. He took the same 
position in the introduction to his work on theism, showing that the de- 
mand for God is the great argimient for God; that we must postulate God 
to meet the demands of our total experience. He insisted that there was 
nothing new in this thought, that it really received practically final expres- 
sion in Kant's "Critique of the Pure Reason" and in his "Critique of the 
Practical Reason." This thought movement, also, Bowne lived to see come 
to power and large acceptance under the name of "pragmatism." As a 
matter of fact, everything that is really valuable in pragmatism is in Bowne, 
by implication at least, and this view in the hands of Bowne received much 
steadier and sounder treatment than in the hands of most of the present-day 
pragmatists. Present-day pragmatism strenuously denies that it puts the 
stress on a too practical result as the test of the worth of a belief; it would 
insist that it finds a place for purely intellectual needs; but when the prag- 
matists go on to pronounce mathematical axioms merely practical postu- 
lates we can find a reason for Bowne's insistence that current pragmatism is 
shallow. Our main point is, however, that Bowne lived to see his essential 
position as to the practical character of belief widely accepted. If he had 
lived it is quite likely that his services in this field would have been to 
criticise and correct a view with which he was in the main largely in sym- 
pathy. In the field of ethics, especially, Bowne felt that we must be on our 
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guard against the deductions of strict logic. He felt, and taught, that there 
are two poles in the moral life: the inner spirit of good will and the outward 
expression of that spirit In the development of the inner spirit the life 
moves not by reflection upon abstract precepts, but by throwing itself 
upon the sjrstem of things and acting upon the assumptions which the 
growing life calls for. He had great scorn for abstract and closet moral- 
izers, insisting that the course of history and of individual life shows clearly 
the tendency of such moralizers to become "aberrant" and silly, if not 
positively pernicious. The growing life he looked upon as the standard, 
fixed only in the general direction in which it moves. 

In these strictly philosophic lines, then, Bowne himself looked upon 
his work as essentially finished. He did not expect to write much more 
m philosophy. While he was only sixty-three years old when he died, he 
had been writing and teaching philosophy for thirty-six years and his 
mtCTests had turned more fully into other lines. For the last fifteen years 
the problems of the religious life had meant more to him than ever before. 
He took more and more interest in the theological students who came to 
him from the School of Theology, and wrote more and more upon themes 
of cuiToit theological importance. He played a large part in adjusting the 
thought of the Methodist Church to the view of the Scriptures made neces- 
sary by the achievements of the modem school of Biblical criticism. The 
fundamental thought of Bowne in theology was his conception of the im- 
manent God who worketh hitherto and worketh forevermore. He found 
in the Scriptures the revelation of the purpose of that God in his work with 
men. Dr. Bowne literally steeped himself in the thought and expression 
of the Scriptures, so that he knew them as few men have ever known them. 
Yet he valued them not for particular texts, but for the general thought of 
God and life which they set forth. He rejoiced to talk of the good news 
of the Gospel. Now, so long as this essential good news was kept to the 
front, he did not concern himself with criticisms which concerned details. 
He insisted that the Book must be looked upon as a book of real life, com- 
ing out of the processes of real life, showing the imperfections of the men 
who lived the life out of which the Book came and the limitations of the 
men who wrote the record. He rejoiced at every advance of study which 
would make the Book clearer in its essential meaning and purpose. He 
knew too much of the real processes of life to have great patience with a 
riew which would go so far down into details as to distribute a verse in the 
present record among three different authors by a process of latter-day 
criticism; but on the whole he was thoroughly in sympathy with the modem 
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movement in Biblical study. He felt that such study would in die end 
result in clearer imderstanding of the fimdamental meaning of the revda- 
tion; and in this lay his chief interest Those perplexed about the abstract 
notions of inerrancy and infallibility could do nothing better than to read 
the essay on "Studies in Christianity" which deals with this question. 

For Dr. Bowne the Christian revelation centred, of course, about the 
character and person of Christ. On this point he was the most orthodox 
of the orthodox. For him Christ was the Son of God become man far 
our salvation. He held to this view as a satisfaction of his own religious 
needs. He used to say that the exalted view of Christ brought Christ 
nearer to men than the thought of Christ merely as a religious genius; for 
he felt that men would always fed at a distance from a genius of any kind. 
For Dr. Bowne our human conceptions were at best only "adumbrations/' 
to use his own word. He fdt that in theology dogmas must be hdd not 
as hard-and-fast statements of absolute finalities, but as suggestions and 
foreshadowings which point out and on toward the direction of the largest 
and fullest satisfaction of deep life-needs. He had his own view of Christ 
on the technically philosophical and theological side, but he would have 
become very impatient if any one had taken the statement as a hard-and- 
fast proposition in academic logic. He used to say that the advance of 
theology had come from putting larger and larger meaning into the thought 
of God; and so he thought of the progress of our conceptions of Christ 
The largest thought he fdt to be small as but feebly expressing or hinting 
at the truth, and his mind moved ever in the direction of what seemed to 
him to promise more and more. In a word, he fdt that the revdati<m in 
Christ came out of the fulness of the moral life of God. Dr. Bowne fdt that 
the obligations of creatorship placed God under the heaviest bonds to 
reveal Himself to His children in His essential purpose. He was not willing 
to think of Christ as a mere gift of God bestowed upon men as a rich man 
might give out of abundance at no cost to himself. He thought of Christ 
as meaning much to God, and as expressing the earnest solidtude of God 
for His children. He liked to quote the simple lines from the old hymn as 
he thought of Christ: 

"None of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Or how dark was the night that the Lord went through 
Ere He found the sheep that was lost." 

With the exact formulation of all this he did not much concern himsdf, 
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tfaou^ he had his own theory as to what he called a ''line of least resist- 
ance." He held to the belief in the Divine Incarnation because in that path 
he found completest rest unto his own soul. 

The latest formal theological contributions of Dr. Bowne had to do 
with what he conceived to be a mistaken naturalism in the interpretation 
of Christianity. He felt disturbed at what seemed to him like the emer- 
gence <rf a dogmatism from the basis of naturalism. We must take care to 
understand Dr. Bowne at this point For him an event taking place ac- 
cording to a natural law was just as divine in its origin as any miracle 
could be. He could not have held so strongly to the belief in the divine 
Immanence and have believed otherwise. But he was very careful as to 
Hie implications wrapped up in the insistence upon naturalism. If a man 
bdieved in the presence of God in all things and then found what Bowne 
called a supernatural natural and a natural supernatural, well and good; 
but if the new natural really meant that things could move of themselves 
^>art from God, Bowne arose in protest. He feared that many who seek 
to explain Christianity in natural terms are really leaving God out, and it 
was this that concerned him. He said, too, that some minds had become 
so heated by the wine of the new immanence doctrine that they were nigh 
unto absurdity in many of their utterances. He looked upon the person of 
Christ as the great supernatural fact, and he saw no objection to departures 
from the ordinary as fitting and harmonious accompaniments, though not as 
dogmatic necessities. He himself had no trouble with miracle, until some 
man b^an to dogmatize with him and say every miracle must be accepted 
or every miracle must be cast out. In short, he felt that this realm of the 
supernatural in Christianity is one which must be entered free from the 
dogmatic spirit. For himself, he found the stories of the great miracles as 
easy to believe as any criticisms of them which he had read, and he re- 
sented any system of law which would tie and bind down the Supreme 
Mind from making any kind of manifestation which the revealing move- 
ment might call for. He did not care to debate the problem of miracle, but 
rather to protest against the rise of a new dogmatism with oracular dic- 
tates as to a realm which, it seemed to him, ought not to be entered in a 
dogmatic spirit He was apt to summarize his thought on such matters in 
a statement like that which appears in his little book on ''The Immanence 
of God:" "St. Paul may have had a fit on the road to Damascus, but it b 
the only known fit that has been followed by such mighty consequences." 

It is not necessary to say that Dr. Bowne was a Methodist. His loyalty 
to his Church was not merely due to the fact that he had been brought 
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up in the Methodist fold. He felt that the Methodist Church, by doctrine 
and spirit and organization, is capable of serving men with great efiFective- 
ness. He liked to dwell on the fact that the Church has always kept near 
to the interests of normal humanity, and insisted that Methodism has a 
unique opportunity for impressing the masses of the people with the go^>d. 
He declared that, with all its faults, the Church is better now than in the 
days of his boyhood, when his father's house had been a favorite stopping- 
place of the itinerants of that day. For many of those old-time preachers 
Dr. Bowne had no great regard, insisting that the present-day type of 
preacher is on the whole much worthier. This, of course, is a matter (A 
opinion, but it must be remembered that Dr. Bowne had the advantage (A 
first-hand acquaintance with the men of whom he spoke. On the other 
hand. Dr. Bowne felt that the great peril of our Church is officialism. He 
used to quote a remark of Theodore Parker, made in Boston at the tins of 
the meeting of the General Conference of 1852, to the effect that the pre- 
dominance of officials, presiding elders especially, in the Conference had a 
bad look, and might bode ill for the welfare of the denomination. Bowne 
insisted that officialism is an original sin in a denomination like ours, and 
must be persistently watched. He used to say that there ought to be an 
unofficial newspaper in the denomination, endowed if necessary, for the 
sake of guarding the denomination against the evils of officialism. He did 
not mean by this to impeach the worth of church leaders so far as their 
deliberate intention might be concerned, but he knew the proneness (A 
Methodist leaders to follow John Wesley in that naiVe sdf-revelation in 
which Wesley said that the Methodist government was no doubt a despot- 
ism, but that he saw no danger in that fact as long as he was the despot 
Dr. Bowne felt that the Church would not be harmed by the free criticism 
of church officials, keeping the disciission, of course, above the realm of 
the personal except where the offence might be obviously personal. 

In the last years Dr. Bowne felt more and more interest in the larger 
movements of men toward what he believed to be the real coming of the 
kingdom of God, — the extension of the principles of Christianity to all 
peoples and to all problems. It was this interest in the wider problems 
which took him on his long journey to the East in 1905 and 1906. In Japan 
he took especial delight, speaking before government and literary circles — 
perhaps beyond the limits of his strength. Some idea of his energy can 
be found in the fact that he made over forty addresses, most of them on 
the deeper philosophical questions, in as many days. Next June he was 
to have gone to Turkey for addresses at the American CoU^e for Girls at 
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Cbnstantinople and for conference with Turkish officials. These large 
matters were upon him at the time of his death. If he had lived he would 
have given more and more time to missionary problems and the problems of 
the extension of democracy and of social control. He became more and 
more a true citizen of the world. He delighted to think of the contribution 
which he felt that hitherto non-Christian nations were soon to make to 
world civilization. He used to look out prophetically to the great nations 
ci the East and call them the vast human reservoirs which he fdt that God 
would soon draw upon for the uplift of all the nations. An3rthing like petti- 
ness of spirit or of view was impossible to him, and he thought that petti- 
ness must soon pass away from the councils of statesmen and from the 
consciousness of peoples; that the moimtain of the Lord's house would 
soon be established in the top of the mountains, and that all nations 
would flow unto it Having led his pupils through many pilgrimages, 
he looked forward to leading them in these paths also; and when God 
took him his face was radiant with the vision of the new day for the whole 
world. 

Borden P. Bowne was one of the really great teachers — not merely 
because of the effectiveness with which he brought the student to his view- 
point, but because of the way in which he inspired and quickened his 
students by contact with himself. This power, of course, showed itself in 
the classroom, but it came out to best expression when the student sought 
out the professor for personal conference. What Bowne was in himself 
was the communicating force, after all. After the conference in the office 
the student would likely be asked to walk out toward Longwood; and who 
that has travelled with Professor Bowne out Beacon Street and through 
the Fenway can ever forget the delights of the converse with him? The 
keenness of the Bowne wit, the subtlety of the insight, the sweep of the 
information, the gleams of &ie sentiment now and then, the momentary 
revelations of the inner life of the great teacher, — who can forget these? 
And yet, who could adequately tell of them? 

The sharpness of the Bowne wit is well known, but perhaps not all 
know the real principle which inspired many of the sharpest sallies, — 
that principle being simply this: that it is impossible to treat with respect 
that which is not inherenfly respectable. Professor Bowne fdt that many 
of the fallacies against which he had to contend were in themselves ridicu- 
lous; that they should be treated as ridiculous. He fdt that there was little 
use in treating with sobriety an3rthing frivolous or superficial. Materialism 
always struck him as absurd. Just after the publication of the first edition 
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ot the "Metaphysics" a noted professor of physics wrote to Dr. Bowne 
protesting against the emphasis on the reality of mind. The phjrsidst de- 
dared that there could be nothing in the universe except matter and its 
forces; that thought was a powerless accompaniment of the physical proc- 
esses. To this Dr. Bowne replied that, according to the theory of the 
letter-writer, in this particular instance the letter itself could only be locked 
upon as so many marks upon a piece of paper; that certain physical forces 
had brought about certain nervous states resulting in the scratches on the 
paper, and that thought had nowhere appeared as an efiFective factor. Dr. 
Bowne went on to declare that while he could not accept such a theory as 
an explanation of the entire universe, he was altogether willing to accept 
it as an explanation of the particular letter which he had received from the 
physicist The physicist made no direct reply, but revealed to a friend that 
while the Bowne sarcasm irritated and stung, the Bowne criticism was ex- 
ceedingly hard for a materialist to meet And so it was with the Bowne 
sarcasm. The sting of the sarcasm was its truth. Not always, as in this 
case, would the sarcasm convince the man toward whom it was directed, 
but it would influence at least some of the bystanders. If we are tempted to 
think that the Bowne keenness of wit was a detriment to him, let us remem- 
ber that Bowne came upon the stage when the materialists were having 
everything their own way, lording it over the thought realm with high pre- 
tensions and supreme contempt for all who disagreed with theoL The 
Goliaths of that day were as nigh unto cursing as was the original Gdiath 
when the philosophic stripling appeared against them. If we cannot 
point to any one giant overthrown by the philosophic David, we can at 
least recall that the dodging among the Philistines was both lively and 
general. The wit of Bowne was at times as piercing as that of Swift 
Bowne, by the way, felt that with crude materialism making extravagant 
claims on philosophy and psychology there was need of a talent like that 
of the master of the satire which teUs of the worthy philosopher who put 
in his time seeking to extract simbeams from cucimibers. That there was 
danger in this sort of wit Bowne himself would have been the last to deny; 
but so long as the danger was, on the whole, more inuninent for the enemy 
of the truth than for the friend, he felt that the weapon must be used. We 
have no feeling of regret that in an article published in the North American 
Review on the very day of Bowne's death there were flashes of this famous 
power. Who would be willing to do without that litde dart which flies out 
against the opponents of the higher education of women, — that comment 
on the masculine winner of the wranglership at Cambridge who was 
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granted die prize simply because he was a man, though a woman had 
actually beaten him by a long lead in the examination, — the remark that 
in this case the man who had been granted the prize had been ''next though 
not adjacent" to the real winner. 

The quality in Bowne the teacher most noticeable after his clearness 
of statement and the pungency of his wit was the vast range of knowledge 
which he displayed in illustrating his philosophy. This power of marshalling 
iUustradve material did not appear to any great extent in Professor Bowne's 
writings. There he relied more upon clearness and directness of statement. 
He said that in printed work there is no great need of illustration if the 
principle is clearly stated. In the classroom, however, and in private expo- 
sition, dealing with minds which had to be taught to see the truth from 
scores of different angles, he relied upon copious illustration. Though he 
referred to these illustrations as " mere bulk to help on the peristaltic move- 
ment <rf the intellectxial digestive processes," the illustrations were marvek 
of aptness and cogency. And they were drawn from everywhere, — from 
boyhood recollections; from rose-gardening, which was one of his great 
delights; from the ways of ships in the sea, with which he was entirely 
familiar; from literature and history; from the latest movements of political 
and religious life; from physical science, in which he was almost as 
proficient as in his own chosen field. All this, moreover, came without any 
pretense of great learning. To those who got beyond the classroom into 
closer intimacy with him that greatness of information was a perpetual 
astonishment. As the weeks of acquaintance with Dr. Bowne deepened into 
intimacy, the increasing revelation of his interests became more siurprising, 
— his control of French and German; his knowledge of Spanish and 
Italian, and even of the speech of Norway and Sweden. He knew mathe- 
matics in its higher reaches, and used to say that he would have become a 
mathematician if he had not gone into philosophy. He had studied crit- 
icaUy the best in poetry and music and painting and architecture. It was 
a ddight to hear him read with relish some of the brilliant sallies of Voltaire 
and Pascal. He would recite with profound feeling the passage from 
Macbeth beginning "Out, out, brief candle," declaring that all that pessi- 
mism had ever said had been said by that brief word in Shakespeare. 
There were certain passages in Browning which, as he said, "went through 
him," notably the Ihies in Rabbi Ben Ezra: 

"All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped" 
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Tennyson's "In Memoriam," too, used to stir him, especially the lines in 
which the hope breathes 

"That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

"That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire 
Or but subserves another's gain." 

These and some great Scriptural passages he had made his own with 
an intimacy of feeling and insight possible only to himself. 

It was in conversation about passages of this sort, and about what they 
suggested, that the real inner heart of Borden P. Bowne would first be 
laid bare to those whom he took into dose friendship. He had a poetic 
fineness of feeling incomprehensible to those who did not know him inti- 
mately. In rare moments when the mood was right the conversation 
would start by suggestion from some poetic passage, or from a picture in 
the window of an art store, or upon the wall of a parlor, or from a note of 
music. At such moments his mind might go back to the days of his boy- 
hood, and to the family of which he was so proud. He liked to tell how the 
Bownes came from England in the seventeenth century, for religious free- 
dom as it seemed, and how they moved away from New England because 
of sympathy with Roger Williams. He spoke of the Christian training in his 
childhood home; of the wide moral interests of his father and of the deq) 
piety of his mother. He would speak of the friendships of the earlier and 
later days, and of the places sacred to him because of their assodati(His. 
He knew the old Brooklyn and the old New York, and when there would 
take long walks to look once more at the houses or the sites of houses of 
friends of long ago. He would stop on Marcy Avenue, near Jefferson 
Avenue, in Brooklyn, to say, "Here I last saw Dr. Duryea." He never 
forgot in passing a certain street in New York to say, "There I used to 
turn off to go out to the old home of Mrs. Bowne." Now to those who did 
not know the man these things may not mean much; but to others they 
mean everything, as at least hinting at the depth of soul in which our dear 
friend cherished his friendships and the memory of them. Little in the 
way of direct eulogy of friends came to Dr. Bowne's lips, but those who 
were near him knew that he valued his friends as few men have the poww 
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to value them. When he did reveal his feeling it was a glimpse into the 
hidden depths. When the news once came to him that a favorite pupil had 
died in the West, after a long, long struggle which left a wife and family of 
children penniless, he sat for a while looking out upon Somerset Street 
before the old college building, and finally cried out: "Call me not Naomi; 
caD me Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me." When 
another dear friend and companion in theistic study was smitten with a 
strange disease which meant long sufifering.with no hope of recovery Pro- 
fessor Bowne prevailed upon the friend to put into book form the religious 
broodings of a life that trusted God in spite of pain; and then Professor 
Bowne gave himself no rest imtil the book had been so advertised as to run 
mto nine editions. Great as was the genius of Borden P. Bowne for high 
philosophy, his genius for high friendship was greater still. 

It is not necessary that I should say more than a word on the personal 
religious outlook of our departed leader. He himself left his own testimony. 
It is sufficient to remark that he used to say of himself that he never doubted, 
so far as the essentials of the gospel revelation were concerned. And yet it 
must also be said that he believed in face of the keenest protest against 
many things in the universe. He was of extremely sensitive fibre, and the 
injustices and hardships of the present order jarred heavily upon him. 
He never could adjust himself comfortably to the sufferings of men in this 
world. He himself had led a happy life. As we have said, his boyhood 
was happy. He had been an industrious worker from early life, but he had 
never known the stress of poverty, or the shock of calamity beyond what 
is common to all who live to sixty-three. He was satisfied in his work, and 
rejoiced to give himself to the University which from the beginning had 
meant so much to him, and from which he refused to be tempted away. 
He knew the delights of a home filled with a devotion such as is permitted 
to but few, — whose centre was a faithful wife whose zeal for him and his 
work was beyond all expression, and who by unremitting watching and 
care guarded him into the strength which made possible the great achieve- 
ments in so many spheres. It was not, then, anything which particularly 
touched himself which he had in mind when he professed himself imable 
to adjust his feeling to the tragedies of the present order. He could not 
feel right about the sorrows of men, their disappointments and defeats, the 
presence of pain in the world. He believed in spite of a sense of the tragedy 
of life from which a complacent dullness saves many of us. He never laid 
stress on any imusual inner experiences, yet he grew year by year into an 
increasing awareness of the presence of God in the world, in the orderly 
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ongoings of a nature which he did not profess to understand, in the move- 
ments of social life, in the advance of government, in serene friendships, 
in the heroism with which common life is filled. 

Two pictiures seem to express the real Bowne. One is a scene at Dela- 
ware, O., the seat of Ohio Wesleyan University, at the time of a visit which 
Dr. Bowne made upon his friend Dr. L. D. McCabe, a great ''white soul," 
as Bowne called him, who, without Bowne's advantages of educational 
opportimity, had nevertheless thought profoundly and spoken forcefully 
in his attempt to justify the ways of God to men. Dr. Bowne arrived at the 
home of Dr. McCabe at three o'clock one afternoon and departed just 
after breakfast the next morning. They had but one theme, these two,— 
the character of God and his ways with men. Dr. McCabe believed that 
some limitation of the foreknowledge of God was necessary if God could 
be justified in his dealing with men, and Bowne held to the idea that the 
problem as McCabe stated it lost its force with the adoption of the ideal- 
istic view of time. The two talked till midnight, rose early in the morning, 
talked through the morning meal, talked till the time of departure. 
McCabe's last word to Bowne was: "Do you think God would have made 
this imiverse, with all its tragedies, if he had known how it would come 
out?" And the last thmg that Dr. Bowne said to Dr. McCabe was: "Do 
you think God would have made this universe, with all its tragedies, if he 
had not known how it was coming out?" Here was the real Bowne,— a 
surpassing capacity for friendship, an insatiate thirst for reflection upon 
God and the imiverse, a determined faith in the right outcome. 

The other picture is more properly a set of pictures, and has to do 
with the intimacy of Professor Bowne and Bishop Randolph S. Foster. 
An early philosophical kinship had drawn these two men together, and for 
seven years they lived imder the same roof. During all those years not 
one word occurred to break the thoroughness of their mutual imderstand- 
ing. The yoimg Bowne would come into the room of the bishop in tbc 
evening time and would say, "Now let us have a word about pure being;" 
and though Bishop Foster never thoroughly accepted philosophic idealism, 
he recognized the leadership of Bowne and talked through long, long hours, 
which to both seemed short in their conmion absorption in a great theme. 
With the two minds there was this deep confidence and common devotion 
to the highest truth. After Bishop Foster had passed away the pen of 
Borden P. Bowne was among the first to set forth the greatness of the de- 
parted leader. And as he did so he could find no better words to charac- 
terize the life of Foster than those of Tennyson in "XJlysses": 
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"And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of hunum thought" 

We may well apply these same words to Borden Parker Bowne. We may 
even go farther with the same poem, and as we think of the friendship of 
Bowne with Foster, and with other kindred great souls who looked to 
Bowne as leader, we may put upon the lips of the leader the lines: 

"... Come, my friends, 
'T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push ofif, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows: for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars. . . ." 

And wherever in the long voyages of exploration our leader goes we 
know that he is forever 

. . strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield." 

IN the list of officers of the Epsilon Chapter for the current year, as 
printed in the July Bostonia, occurred an error which is likely to cause 
confusion. The treasurer of the chapter is still Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker, 
29 West 39th St., New York, who has served so effidendy for several years. 



THE passage cited by Professor F. S. Baldwin from Goethe in the 
Personal Tribute to Professors B. P. Bowne and T. B. Lindsay, which 
appeared in the July Bostonia, should have read as follows: **Ins voUe 
Menschenleben soUst du greiftn; wo du es packst — daisies inieressatU" 

Bostonia assiunes all responsibility for the error in the citation as there 
printed. 
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ARTHUR PRENTICE RUGG, JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
JUDICIAL COURT, 

[At the annual meetinc of the Board of Thutees in January, 1910, Judge Rugf waa elected a member 
of the Corporation. The appended sketch of his life was written by Ernest H. Vaughan, Esq., an attoraey 
(rf Worcester, Mass.— Editor Bostonxa.] 

THE assertion that a man is among the youngest who has received 
appointment to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts is alone 
enough to excite more than a passing interest in the personality of the 
recipient of such high honor. This, however, is one of the marks of dis- 
tinction borne by Arthur Prentice Rugg, the subject of this brief sketch, 
when he became a justice of the Supreme Judicial Court. This was an 
instance where in the fullest sense the office sought the man. There had 
been so littie mention made of him for the appointment that the general 
public was somewhat surprised upon receiving the announcem^t that this 
honor had fallen to him — a man just past forty-four. It should be said, 
however, that the selection of Mr. Rugg caused no wonder to those who 
knew him best, and appreciated his ability and power as attorney, pleader, 
counsellor, and student; and when the vacancy was filled a great number 
of the leading lawyers of the State were gratified by Mr. Rugg's appoint- 
ment, because his worth and fitness had been impressed upon them in 
many a legal battie which tested keen wits, knowledge of the law, and 
trial acumen. 

The biography of Mr. Rugg reads not unlike that of many another 
yoimg man bom and brought up in one of the Massachusetts hill towns, 
and moved by ambition to make for himself an honorable place in the world. 

Mr. Rugg was bom in Sterling, Mass., Aug. 20, 1862 ; the son of Prentice 
Mason and Cynthia (Ross) Rugg. His early schooling was that which his 
native town afforded, supplemented byihe course then furnished in the 
Lancaster High School, from which he graduated in the class of 1879. 
He entered Amherst College, and graduated in 1883. He graduated from 
the Boston University Law School in 1886. He was admitted to the bar in 
1886, and immediately began the practice of the law in the office of the 
Honorable John R. Thayer, in Worcester, in which city he lived at the 
time of his appointment to the bench, Sept. 14, 1906, and where he still 
lives. 

Mr. Rugg has always answered the call to service made of him by the 
public, even when such service meant a sacrifice of time which might have 
been profitably given to the practice of his profession, or to relaxation from 
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the many responsibilities, which he never seemed in the least disposed to 
avoid. 

As early as 1887, he served his native town of Sterling as member of 
the School Committee, which ofl&ce he held for three years; from 1888 to 
1890 he was trustee of the town's public library; he served as a member of 
the Common Council of Worcester, beginning in 1894, and was president 
of that body the following year. He was a director and solicitor of the First 
National Bank of Worcester from 1900 to 1905, has been a trustee of the 
Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank for the past thirteen years, and was a 
member of the conmussion which apportioned the expense of the Metro- 
politan Sewer System and of the Metropolitan Park. 

In 1897 he was elected City Solicitor of Worcester, succeeding in ofl&ce 
the late Colonel W. S. B. Hopkins. Entering that ofl&ce at the time he did, 
Mr. Rugg found ample opportunity for the employment of his great ability 
in protecting the rights of the city; for it was during his tenture of ofl&ce that 
the greater part of the questions deciding the policy of the abolition of the 
grade-crossings was threshed out before the commission, courts, and 
legislature. It was from this ofl&ce, and while associated with ex-Congress- 
man John R. Thayer, imder the name of Thayer & Rugg, that he was 
appointed to the bench by Governor Ciutis Guild. 

Few men have taken a seat on the bench of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of this State better qualified for the place by training or by nature 
than he was. 

As a man and a lawyer, Mr. Rugg presents an unusually interesting and 
likable personality. He is gifted with a broad mind and most genial tem- 
peram^t He possesses great clearness of perception, and has demon- 
strated himself to be a man of convincing and persuasive power before 
judges and juries. His arguments possess a definite eloquence; but it 
should be said that this eloquence is of the kind which comes from clear- 
ness of understanding, simplicity of diction, and facts logically stated, 
rather than from any showy marshalling of words or glittering climax. 

If genius be a capacity for hard work directed toward results desired 
to be achieved, then Judge Rugg possesses that attribute in an eminent 
degree. His talents, application, and experience give assurance that he 
will devote to the duties which come to him as an associate upon the bench 
of the State's highest court the best that is in him, and will materially con- 
tribute to m^m tAin the great honor in which that court is held, and to 
continue its high prestige. 
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THE TEACHERS' COURSES. 

THE Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts awaited with great interest 
the registration-day of the Teachers' Courses. The enrolment in 
these courses gave the first opportunity of ascertaining what effect, if any, 
the recently established University Extension Courses will have upon the 
attendance on the Teachers' Courses. It was in the highest d^;ree gratify- 
ing to find in the registration-room on Saturday, October i, an imprece- 
dentedly large number of teachers who had presented themselves for en- 
rolment in the Teachers' Courses. . Owing to the inevitable delays in com- 
pleting registration, exact figures of attendance in these courses are not 
yet available; but the Registration Committee feels warranted in concluding 
that the attendance this year will exceed even that of the previous year, 
when one hundred and forty-nine teachers were enrolled. 

It is evident that the recently created degree '^Associate in Arts "(A. A), 
which is open to University Extension students, does not appeal with as 
much force to teachers as the traditional and universally recognized degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. It is felt, also, that courses designed primarily for 
teachers and conducted in smaller classes with opportunity for free dis- 
cussion are of greater value than lecture courses delivered to larger and 
more miscellaneous classes in University Extension work. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

THE University is feeling in every department the more vigorous life 
which resulted from the endowment campaign which was success- 
fully completed last June. After the last public rally in Tremont Temple, 
on Saturday, June 1 1, the various teams continued their work until July i, — 
the period for which they had promised to labor as canvassers for the 
Endowment Fund. At two meetings subsequent to Jime ii, in the Gamma 
Delta Room, attended by the teams and the Trustees of the University, 
the accounts of pledges received and the outlook for future gifts were 
uniformly favorable; there was a general conviction that the University 
has entered upon a period of greater educational usefulness and improved 
financial prospects. 

The large attendance in the various departments is the first visible 
result of the successful campaign. The addition to the permanent Endow- 
ment Fund is not only timely and welcome in itself, but it will lead gen- 
erous men and women who have not hitherto included Boston University 
among the recipients of their benefactions to remember us in the 
future. 

It had been the wish of many that the question of the presidency might 
be settled before the opening of the college year; but Dr. Benton's declina- 
tion came at a time in mid-summer when it was impossible to canvass the 
situation sufficiently to make a proper selection before the reopening of 
the University in September. Boston University still has a faithful and 
efficient president Dr. W. E. Huntington is conducting the affairs of the 
University with vigor unimpaired. The Corporation of the University f eeb 
that it must respect Dr. Huntington's earnest request that he be relieved 
of the heavy executive duties of his office, and it is making all reasonable 
efforts to select a suitable successor; but a choice so important requires at 
this critical period of the University consummate care. Dr. Huntington 
has generously consented to continue until a successor is found, only stip- 
ulating a definite period after which he must, in any event, relinquish his 
office. 

Amid the universal expression of regret at the prospect of losing Presi- 
dent Huntington is heard the resolute note of loyalty to the University from 
the great body of graduates, and the determination to make the coming 
year the most fruitful period in the history of the University. 
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THE MEN'S SECRETARY. 

THE office of the Men's Secretary of the College of Liberal Arts is in 
Room 34. This room, which was formerly set apart for the exclusive 
use of the alumni, is nbw open all day, and the alunmi are cordially in- 
vited — indeed, expected — to use the room for any purpose germane to 
the interests of the University. Mr. Everett W. Lord, A.B. '00, A.M. '06, 
as the alunmi already know, was appointed to this position, which was 
created by the Trustees, and has begim his work with enthusiasm and 
dignity. While Mr. Lord will devote most of his time to advancing the 
interests of the men already in the college, and serving prospective men 
students in any capacity, he is prepared in connection vrith his regular 
official work to deliver addresses or lectures to schools, clubs, or church 
societies. We bespeak the codperation and support of the whole college 
body — administrative, graduate, and imdergraduate — in this work. 



A NEW COURSE IN HISTORY. 

A COURSE in the History of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
with Particular Reference to the Crusades and Their Results, is 
offered this semester imder the auspices of the alunmi of the Cdlege of 
Liberal Arts. The course, which is nimibered VIII. 11, will be given by 
Dr. John Eastman Clarke, '78, at 3.25 p.m., on Mondays and Wednesdays. 
It is open to all graduates, without payment of tuition-fees. 



THE memorial address on Borden Parker Bowne by President F. J- 
McConneU, which appears in full in this issue of Bostonia, is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive and judicial estimate of Dr. Bowne ever 
printed, and will serve as a permanent record of his personality, writings, 
teachings, philosophy, and deeds. 



AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees on Monday, September 19, 
a\ President Huntington was appointed acting Dean of the Graduate 
School. He will carry on the work of this office in addition to his r^[ular 
duties as President of the University. 
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Hon. John L. Bates, president of the Corporation of Boston University, received, 
last July, the following letter from Dr. Guy Potter Benton, of Miami University, re- 
garding the presidency of Boston University: 

My Dear Governor Bates, — Through you I feel obliged to decline the presidency 
of Boston University, to which I was, with such generous appreciation, unanimously 
elected by the Board of Trustees on May 31, 1910. 

The call has been carefully considered. Boston University enjoys an enviable posi- 
tion in the world of scholarship. It has rendered great service to the Church, and has 
made ^lendid contribution to the civilization of the commonwealth and the nation. 
The invitation to become president of an institution with such a record and with such 
possibilities has proven most attractive to me, and very hard to refuse. My present 
course, however, is made plain by the feeling that my work at Miami University is not 
finished, and by the firm conviction that I may render a greater service to my Church 
m a State-supported institution, where I meet students of all denominations and enjoy 
the privilege of laying emphasis on the vital truths which are common to all churches. 

Thanking you and the Trustees of Boston University for the great honor done me, 
and trusting you may find one more worthy to be president, who will lead on to the 
achievements you are warranted in expecting, I am, with expressions of high regard. 



A few days later Dr. Benton sent to Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion*s 
Herald, the following note: 

Dear Dr. Parkhurst, — The clippings from the Boston and New York papers have 
just begun to reach me, and I am greatly distressed by the statement appearing in a 
number of them that I have remained at Miami University because of a special induce- 
ment offered by the Board of Trustees of this institution. I need hardly tell you that I 
have not been influenced by anything of that sort. The truth is, this board has made 
no promises of permanency or anything else. My salary remains the same as it has 
been for the past six years. The matter of present duty is what has weighed with me, 
and that alone. Cordially yours. 



Boston University was very creditably represented in the educational exhibit in 
the Old Art Musetmi during the meeting of the National Education Association last 
July. A liberal amount of wall-space was assigned to Boston University by the com- 
mittee, and this space was attractively filled by charts, placards, and photographs of 
the various buildings of the University. The illuminated showcase containing photo- 
graphs of the interior of the Collie Building was set up in this exhibit, and proved 
as attractive here as it had previously been in the Greater Boston Exhibit. Several of 
the graduates of the college codperated with members of the Faculty in maintaining 
not only a corps of attendants at the exhibit in the Art Museum, but also a Reception 
Committee at the collie, who escorted through the building the numerous visitors. 



Cordially yours, 

GxjY Potter Benton. 



GxJY Potter Benton. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. MILES. 



The many graduates of Boston University who in former years had taken courses in 
Geology under Professor William H. Niles were saddened by the announcement of 
his death on Tuesday, September 13. Professor Niles's connection with Boston Uni- 
versity began in 1875 ^ Instructor in Geology, and had continued until as recent a 
period as 1902. His former pupils will always remember him as an inspiring teacher, 
a thorough scholar, and, above all, as a great-hearted, S3anpathetic friend. The funeral 
services were held in the Old South Church, Boston, on Friday, September 16. Among 
the representatives of Boston University at these services were President W. £. Hunt- 
ington and Dean W. M. Warren. 

The thirty-third graduation of the Prince School was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall 
on Friday, June 34. 

President Huntington represented the Boston University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
at the Tenth National Council of the United Chapters in New York City, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 13 and 14. The literary and social session was held in the 
Hotel Savoy. The business session was held in Earl Hall, Colxmibia University. 

President W. £. Huntington represented Boston University at the inauguration 
of Dr. Marion Burton as president of Smith College, on Wednesday, October 5. 



Among the last services of Professor Borden P. Bowne was the preparation ol a 
beautifully worded Latin diploma which was given to Miss Helen Miller Gould when 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon her by the Trustees of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople. Dr. Bowne was president of the Board of Trustees 
at the time of his death. 

The Outlook Club of Lynn, Mass., for several years has maintained a scholarship 
for young women in the College of Liberal Arts, and some of the best students in the 
college have enjoyed the privil^;es of this generous provision. 

Dr. A. W. Weysse has ready for the press a work bearing the title "Medico-legal 
Aspects of Moral Offences." This is a translation of a French work by Dr. Thoinot, 
of Paris. Dr. Weysse has added a chapter on the American laws bearing on this sub- 
ject. The work will be published by the F. A. Davis Company of Philadelphia. 

Assistant Professor John P. Marshall was in chaige of the courses in music in the 
Harvard Sunmier School, and he played the organ at morning service in Appleton 
Chapel. He also gave a series of evening organ recitals in the same place. During this 
session of the school he lectured to the largest mmiber of students ever enrolled in the 
Music Department of a summer school at Harvard. 
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Pxofesflor Dallas Lore Sharp has in the October AtlanHc an essay entitled "The 
Commuter and Modem Conveniences." 

On Wednesday, October la, Dr. A. W. Weysse read a paper on "The Causes of 
Gall-^tone Formation" before the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical Society at 
its semi-annual meeting in Boston. The Committee on Surgery invited Dr. Weysse 
to give this paper, although he is not a member of the society. 

Ez-President William F. Warren and Professor James Geddes, Jr., were among 
the speakers in the building of the Boston Seaman's Friend Society at the celebration 
d the fortieth anniversary of the unification of Italy as a kingdom, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 20. 

Dr. Weysse will be away from the college, on Sabbatic leave, during the second 
semester of the present academic year. He will take a trip around the world, sailing 
from San Francisco about February, 191X, and spending eight months in travel. No 
amiouncement concerning his substitute in the college is yet ready. 

Mr. Otis Kimball, of Boston, has donated to the Gamma Delta Room a Chickering 
concert grand piaiK>. 

Miss Myra A. Burrage, a special student in the College of Liberal Arts, received one 
of the prizes offered by The AUaniic Monthly for an essay written by undeigraduates 
on the use of the AUantic as a text-book of English in the classroom 

Dr. John £. Clarke, '78, conducted the courses in philosophy at Grove City College, 
Pemi., during last summer. These courses were formerly given by Professor Borden P. 
Bowne. 

Under the title "A Unique Summer School" the Outlook of August 20 speaks, 
editorially, in the highest terms of the Warelands Dairy School, at Highland Lake, 
Norfolk, Mass. The founder and director of this school is Mrs. Charlotte Barrell 
Ware, A.B. '85. 

Among the fall annoimcements of the Macmillan Company of New York is "The 
Building of the Church," by Charles £. Jefferson, S.T.B. '87. The book is based upon 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale University in 1910. Dr. Jefferson is 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

Miss Katherine Dame, '94, has accepted an appointment at the New Yorii State 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Leslie C. Greeley, '94, has been called to the Old North Church (Orthodox 
Congregational) in Marblehesd. He has aheady begun his duties as pastor. 

Mr. Clarence H. Dempsey» '95, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools in 
Maiden; he began his duties in September. At the time of his election to this office 
he was serving as Superintendent of Schools in Revere. 

Mr. Frank M. Carroll, '97, is chairman of the Bath-house Commissioners of Boston, 
and for four months acted as temporary commissioner of the Fire Department. During 
this period the department heads were considerably shifted, over one hundred promo- 
tions and transfers being made by Conmiissioner Carroll Mr. Carroll was a generous 
contributor to the recent addition to the Permanent Endowment Fund. 
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The National Maganne for September contained an article entitled "The Story o£ 
Black Beauty/' by Mr. Guy Richardson, '97, the editor of Our Dumb Animals. Mr. 
Richardson was one of the delegates to the First International Humane Conference, 
which met in Washington, D. C, October 10 to 15, under the auspices of the American 
International Humane Conference Association. 

The last report of the principal of the Classical High School, Lynn, Mass., contains 
the folbwing appreciative notice of Mrs. Grace Ward Lofberg, '97, whose marriage 
to Mr. Kent Godfred Lofbeig, on June 24, 1909, was noted in Bostonia for last 
October: 

"Miss Ward was a graduate of the school, and of Boston University. She became 
a teacher in the school in 1897, and was successful from the start Her devotion to the 
school was exceptional. Repeatedly she refused to consider offers from larger schools 
with higher salaries; and when, a few years ago, Latin was put into the ninth grade and 
some teacher must be delegated from the Faculty to teach it, she at great personal 
sacrifice consented to undertake the arduous and exacting service, which in any other 
hands would have been at best a doubtful experiment Such unselfish devotion to a 
school calls for special commendation, as scales of salary make no provision for it, and 
too often it is accepted by all as a matter of course." 

Miss Ward was succeeded by Miss Helen L. Bacheller, '94, concerning whom the 
report says, "She comes with the advantage of a long and successful experience." 

Governor Draper nominated on Wednesday, September ai, Miss Florence M. 
Marshall, '99, as a member of the commission which is investigating the laws of the 
commonwealth relative to factory inspection. 

Mr. Everett W. Lord, '00, addressed the members of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation at a luncheon, on Wednesday, September 14. He took as his theme "Advertising 
a National Crime," and discussed child labor. 

The Boston Transcript of Thursday, September i, announces that Miss Myrtie E. 
Nute, '00, has been appointed teacher of English in the Quincy High School 

Miss Josephine A. Pickering, '00, has resigned from the Waltham High School and 
accepted a position as teacher of German in the Pawtucket (R. I.) High School 

Dr. Marguerite A. Willey, *oo, was married on Wednesday, September 14, to Rev. 
A. Ferdinand Travis, of New York. The ceremony was performed in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Winthrop. Dr. Willey graduated from the Massachusetts College 
of Osteopathy, in the class of 190a; and from her graduation until the time of her mar- 
riage she had practised medicine in Boston. Mr. Travis is director of the religious 
work of the Twenty-third St branch of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

Miss Winifred E. Howe, '01, was recently appointed to a position on the staff of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

Miss AUce Eugenie Ward, '01, was married, on Monday, June 27, to Mr. Charici 
Edward Rigby, in Lynn, Mass. 



Miss Florence E. Truebkxxi, '05, was married to Mr. Jonathan Mowiy Stecie. on 
Friday, September 9, at Newton Highlands, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Stcere wiU be tt 
home at Haverford, Penn., after December first. 
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The foUowing items regarding members of the class of 19x0 have reached the 
ofi&ce of Bostonia: 

Miss Ruth A. Baker is a visitor for the Little Wanderers' Home in Boston. 

Miss Mary Beiler will soon leave for Korea, where she will undertake missionary 
work as a representative of the Women's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Miss Ethel B. Kirkton is teaching in the Wrentham High School. 

Miss Olive R. Marshall is a teacher in the Cobum Classical Institute, Waterville, 



Miss Edith W. Melcher is teaching English in the Marblehead (Mass.) High School. 

Miss Sarah Louise Nelson is a student at the Young Women's Christian Association 
training-centre in New York City. She intends to engage in college-student work in 
January, 191 z. 

Mr. Ray V. Richardson, Ex. '10, is treasurer of a lumber company at Central 
Falls, R. I. 

Miss Mary K. Taylor is teaching English and history in the Concord (N. H.) High 
School 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics for August contained an article on "Old-Age 
Pension Schemes: A Criticism and a Program," by Professor F. Spencer Baldwin. 
The analysis of the old-age pension problem and the program of legislation set forth in 
this paper are the outcome of studies made by Professor Baldwin as secretary of the 
recent Massachusetts Commission on Old-Age Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. '02, has just published a new book entitled *'Open- 
Air Schools." After speaking of Dr. Ayres as a man who has made a lifelong study 
of the subject of child hygiene, the Boston Transcript of Wednesday, July 27, gives the 
following sketch of Dr. Ayres's educational career: 

"He is now Associate Director of this department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and to him belongs the honor of foimding the first outdoor school under the American 
flag, which he did in 1904, when General Superintendent of Public Schools of the Island 
of Porto Rico. Bom in Niantic, Conn., Sept. 15, 1879, Dr. Ayres graduated from Bos- 
ton University in 1902, receiving a master's degree from that institution in 1909 and his 
Ph.D. in igio. His educational work began in Porto Rico in 1902. While there he 
revised the courses of study in the public schools with a view of making English the 
insular language. In 1907 he was placed in charge of the Backward Children Inves- 
tigation of the Russell Sage Foundation. He has lectured extensively on educational 
subjects, and, with Luther H. Gulick, M.D., appears as the co-author of several 
works on educational topics. For the past three years Dr. A3rres has been conducting 
researches in the endeavor to establish units of measurements in education." 

Miss Vivian H. Taber, '02, who has been teaching in the Dedham High School, 
has been appointed to a position in the Springfield Technical High School. 

Miss Miriam H. Harris, '07, is teaching English in the Attleboro High School. 

Miss Bertha A. Cowan, '09, has resigned her position at Holliston, Mass., and is 
teaching science in the High School at Concord, Mass. 

Miss Ida M. Gardner, '09, is teaching mathematics in the North Chelmsford 
(Mass.) High School. 
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SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 



The School of Theology opened Sept 21, 1910, with an address by Professor 
Henry C. Sheldon, ST.D. The chapel and parlor were well filled by studeots and 
friends of the department. 

Professor Sheldon spoke on the "Theological Outlook." It was a comprehensive 
survey of present-day theological thought from the standpoint of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and gave an encouraging view of the situation — concluding that the things 
which are for us are far more than the things against us. 

The Matriculation-day address was delivered on Wednesday, October 12, by the 
Rev. Chas. L. Goodell, D.D., of Calvary M. E. Church, New York City. 

Professor Knudson returned from his trip abroad with new vigor and enthusiasm. 
Students and Faculty all rejoice in his increasing power. 

Professor M. D. Buell has been making a tour of the Pacific Coast conferences. 

The publication of Dr. F. J. McConnell's book on "Religious Certainty," has been 
a source of much satisfaction to his many friends here. The book is sure of a wide 
reading, and is well worth careful study. 

The New York Nation of Thursday, June 23, contained a communication from 
ex-President Wm. F. Warren entitled "The Earth of ApoUonius — Was It Indian?" 
Professor Sayce of Oxford University, after reading the article, vnrote to Dr. Warren as 
follows: "As regards ApoUonius, you have made a fresh and interesting discovery; the 
fact is clear now that it is once pointed out." 

Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell, who for so many years occupied the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the School of Theology of Boston University, 
has accepted a professorship in the same subjects in the Crane Theological School of 
Tufts College, and has begun his new duties. 

Ex-President Warren's recent book, "The Earliest Cosmok)gies," a review of which 
appeared in the October, 1909, issue of Bostonia, has received many appreciative notices 
from men of the highest standing in the scholarly world. A t3rpical utterance is that of 
Dr. Budge, of the British Museum, who says: "You have made a clearance and let in 
some conmion sense into a subject where something of the kind was much needed." 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson has begun, under the most favorable auspices, a course of 
lectures, to continue through the academic year, before the Harvard Club of the £p- 
worth M. E. Church in Cambridge. His general theme is "The Old Testament from 
the Modem Evangelical Standpoint." The opening lecture, on Sunday, October a, 
was attended by more than one hundred and twenty-five Harvard men. 

Rev. Norman E. Richardson, S.T.B. '06, has brought out a book under the title 
" Present-Day Prayer-Meeting Helps." The work consists of fifty-four brief discussions 
by alumni of Boston University School of Theology. These discussions are designed to 
bring forth opinions and discussions from those who do not desire to speak of their own 
inner life, but who wish to have some personal part in the service of praise. It is pub- 
lished by Eaton and Mains, New York City. 
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SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The fonxial opening exercises of the Law School were held in Isaac Rich Hall, on 
Monday, October 3, at zz.z5 A.M. Addresses were made by President Huntington and 
by Dean Bigebw. 

The total registration of the Law School will exceed by many that of last school year. 
The entering class is fully as laige as that of last year, although special students have 
been almost entirely excluded. The new class, also, has a larger proportion of college 
graduates. 

The death of Professor Boyd caused a new distribution of courses. Professor Simp- 
son will give Professor Boyd's courses in Criminal Law, Wills, and Partnership, and 
Assistant Professor Macy will take the course in Agency. Mr. Chandler M. Wood will 
rcHeve Professor Simpson of the course in Bills and Notes, and Mr. F. O. Downes of 
Landlord and Tenant 

Professor Theodore P. Ion spent the larger part of the summer in Constantinople 
and Athens. 

Just as we are going to press there comes to us the sad news of the death of Professor 
Natt Thurston Abbott, of the Law School Faculty. Professor Abbott died at his home 
in Sanford, Me., on October 4, after an illness of about three weeks. A full notice of 
his life and work will be given in the next number of Bostonia. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

IN MEMORIAM — WALTER F. ADAMS, M.D. 

The recent death of Dr. Walter F. Adams, of Waltham, was a great shock to the 
host of friends who had come to regard him so highly. 

Dr. Adams was bom in East Boston in 2873. He fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and entered the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, from which 
he graduated in 1895. years following his college course he spent teaching in 

Springfield. In the fall of 1897 entered the Medical School of Boston University, 
graduating in 1900. As a student, his work was of a high order, and he was always 
faithful in the performance of his duties. 

He selected Waltham as his field of work, and rapidly built up a successful practice. 

Dr. Adams was a bom physician; his clear insight into himian nature, his excellent 
reasoning powers, and his well-balanced judgment made him an unusually reliable 
diagnostician and an ideal physician. He won the respect and admiration of his pro- 
fessional brethren by his good sense and his high ethical standards. He was courteous 
and sympathetic at all times, and most devoted to his patients and to their care. He 
was, nevertheless, always firm and fearless in the defence of his opinions, and no amount 
of argument could dissuade him from what he considered the right course of action. 

His work was by no means confined to his private practice. He was secretary of 
the Educational Club of Waltham and of the Waltham Summer School, a lecturer in 
Pharmacology in the Boston University Medical School, lecturer to the Waltham 
Training School for Nurses, Medical Inspector of Schools, and was prominent in 
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Masonic circles. He was methodical in his habits, punctual in keeping his appmnt- 
ments, and deeply interested in everything he undertook. He was a most valuable and 
helpful member of any organization which had the honor of enrolling him as a member. 
In spite of his fearlessness in standing by his opinions, he did not make enemies; for 
even those with whom he disagreed realized his honesty of motive and purity of char- 
acter. Every one who had the pleasure of knowing him found him a true and faithful 
friend, and an inspirer of high ideals; one could not help being better for association 
with him. 

In his home he was always the same exemplary young man; his kind and thoughtful 
attention toward his family showed in every act the nobility of his character. His life 
itself was a sacrifice to his untiring labors in numerous fields of activity. The strain of 
hard work on a frail constitution gradually undermined his health, and he fell a victim 
to the "Great White Plague." 

In the last months of his illness, although he fully realized he was fighting a losing 
battle, he manfully put forth every effort to regain, if possible, his physical strength, 
and he never lost his courage or gave up hope. He worked as long as strength was 
given him; and when he had to give up his labors, although well knowing that his 
earthly career was to be short, he faced the inevitable bravely, and to the end showed 
the same cheerful disposition and helpful attitude toward all. 

It is hard to reconcile the loss of this noble life just entering upon such a brilliant 
and useful career; but "He who doeth all things well" has, for His own good reasons, 
called him to his sure reward. 

He leaves a dear mother and sister and a host of friends to mourn his loss; but the 
world is surely richer and better for his exemplary Christian life and character. 



Dean Sutherland returned to Boston late in August, after a long and delightful visit 
to the Pacific Coast After attending the meeting of the American Institute of Homoe- 
opathy held at Pasadena, July iz to 15 — a meeting memorable for the open-armed 
hospitality tendered the visiting physicians by their California hosts and hostesses — 
Dr. Sutherland travelled up the coast, visiting some of California's beauty-^ts and 
stopping en route in San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, then on to Alaska. 
His return was by way of the Canadian Rockies, where he spent several days in moun- 
tain-climbing, enjoying to the utmost the incomparable scenery of that wondexfnl 
region. 

Since his return to Boston, Dr. Sutherland has removed his office and residence to 
his former address, 295 Conunonwealth Avenue. 

The contract for the erection of the Robert Dawson Evans Memorial Laboratory 
for Clinical Research wiU probably be awarded about the middle of October, and work 
on the building begun soon thereafter. It is to be erected on the school grounds, and 
will greatly increase the school's clinical facilities. 

Since the addition of the Department for Contagious Diseases, given by will of the 
late John C. Haynes, the Massachusetts Homceopathic Hospital has become the second 
largest hospital in the city of Boston, having now a capacity of three hundred and fifty 
beds. Its proximity to the Medical School and affiliation therewith make it a most 
valuable adjunct thereto, and the clinical advantages offered students in the School of 
Medicine are unusually great. 



George N. Lafham. 
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JOSIAH HENRY BENTON, LL.D. 

A NOTABLE recent addition to the corporation of Boston Univeraity 
is Josiah H. Benton, Esq., a portrait of whom accompanies this sketch. 
Josiah H. Benton is a descendant of Andrew Benton, who came from 
England about 1630 and settled in Milford, Conn. Dr. Benton's educa- 
tion was received in the public schools, and at the Bradford (Vt.) Academy, 
and the New London (N.H.) Literary and Scientific Institute. He was 
graduated from the Albany Law School in 1866, with the degree of LL.B. 
He received the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth College in 1869; in 1908 
he was awarded the degree of LL.D. by the Military University of Ver- 
mont 

Dr. Benton saw active service in the Civil War, serving from August 
1862, until July, 1863, in the Twelfth Vermont Volunteers. 

Coming to Boston in 1872, he has since that date been prominently 
connected with the dvic and educational life of this dty. He is chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Boston Public Library. He has long been 
known as one of the leaders of the Massachusetts bar. His law practice 
has extended far beyond the courts of the Commonwealth, up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He has been general council for several 
important railroad corporations. For twenty years he lectured upon cor- 
porations and railroad law at the Law School of Boston University. 

Amid his engrossing law studies and his practice Dr. Benton has re* 
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tained his msAy lofe of pmt litcratwe. He has acninwilaled % rich private 
libraiy. IfiB fine aitistic sense aad his bixiadUteraiyovdoekiimst^^ 
shown in his recent address on Raphad's Sistine Madonna before the stu- 
dents of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. His goicroas 
loan of a collection of rare photographs, to which reference is made eia^ 
where in this issue of Bostomia, has made the ^tire college communitj 
his debtor. Dr. Benton is the author of several books, and numerous 
monographs, chidly on legal, economic, and historical subjects. One of his 
latest books, eatilied ''The Book of Common Prayer, Its Origin and 
Growth,^ is reviewed elsewhere in this issue of BOSTOMIA. 

The University is already feeling the beneficial effect of Dr. Benton's 
trained legal mind and his vigorous and consd^tious devotioii to emj 
duty which is laid upcm hiuL He is chairman of the Committee on Adnmi- 
istration and Expense, estatdished last June to look after the finanrial 
interests of the University and to audit all bills. Under his chairmanship 
this committee has already rendered invaluable service to the Univenitj. 
The graduates and fri^ds of Boston University have the assurance that 
in Dr. J. H. Benton the University has a Trustee who unites in a very 
unusual d^;ree the many high qualifications needed in this exacting office. 

MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

MRS. CAROLYN STRONG NEWELL, '90, has resigned the chair- 
manship of the Beneficiary Committee, though she remains a mem- 
ber of this committee and of the Board of Directors. Her successor b 
Miss Gladys M. Barber, '05, 66 Summit St, Newton, Mass. 

The fall meeting of the society was held on Thursday, Dec i, 1910, at 
the home of Miss Elizabeth Houghton, 191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. The president, Mrs. George Defren, presided, and after giving a 
brief account of the work of the society she spoke appreciatively of the 
sympathetic, tactful, and business-like service rendered by Mrs. Newell 
during the five years she acted as chairman of the Beneficiary Committee. 
A rising vote of thanks was given Mrs. Newell. The literary programme 
was in memory of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Myles Standish read 
selections from Mrs. Howe's poems, and Mr. Frank Sanborn gave an in- 
formal and entertaining address, entitled, Reminiscences of Mrs. JuHa 
Ward Howe." 
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THE PRINCETON PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM 

Assistant Pru^essor Donald Cameron 
Pr9upior tff Classics in Princeton UniversUy, i^os-og 

AS is generally known, the preceptorial system was inaugurated at 
J\ Praicete in the fall of 1905. In President \^^n's last report he 
iharibua it as q^slem of sHidy^ primaiily intended for the reading 
connes^ to give than means of ivork as direct, as simple, as individual, as 
tfioae long employed in die kboratoriea of the sciences. It has been too 
commonly supposed by observers, evea adnririig observers, of the sjs* 
lem outside Pkmceton, that it is its chaiacteriatic feature that teachers 
meet their pupib informaBy in very smaU groiqw fof intimate instructiosi. 
Hiat is not the fundamental matter. The essence of the qrstem is that 
*rhiMci* and dassrooma aie done away wkh, eacepl for purposes of drill. 

does not consist in following a certain teacher's lectures or in 
'getting up' certain texts to he recited in class. It consists in a body of 
reading such as any mature man would natiuraUy undertake, whether he 
had the advantage of experienced giiidea and teachers or not, if he wished 
lo make himadf master of a certain subject. The men read subjects; they 
do not get up courses. Lectures are supplementary, explanatory, illus- 
trative, are an excdknt means of stimulation and additional exposition, 
but could be dispenand wkh, often have been dispensed with, without mar 
lerialiy affectmg the processes of study or in any way robbing thra of their 
leaKty and vitality.'' 

The Picsidait goes on to say that after five years' experience it has 
been fotmd that this full and satiafactoiy use of the system is not possiUe 
in an studies or at all stages of study. The five years have shown where it 
is not applicable, where it can be applied in part ex only in a modified 
fcnn, and where it can be aj^lied in fuQ. 

No attempt has ever been made to af^y k to the departments of nat- 
mal science, where in the laboratories direct peracmal omtact between 
teacher and pupfl and first-hand methods of study have kmg been matters 
of course. In the Department of Mathematics the only effect that the in- 
troduction of the system has had on the methods of teaching is that pre- 
cq>toffs keep conference hours in easily accessible rooms to which students 
m§y come to have difficult mattere explained to them. 

Tlie full and distinctive use of the system as described by President 
mhoa is most readily made in a lecture course in what we may call one of 
the ^^reading" subjects, such as history, economics^ or philosophy. In 
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the language departments such a use is possible in some courses; in otheo 
it is not, though in all the system affords an excellent ttic^tift of mstructioiL ii 
I can best illustrate its workings by describing the work done in some of 
the courses of the department with which I am most familiar, — that of the 
Classics. 

Before doing this, however, I may say that the introduction of the 
system involved an increase in the numbers of the faculty and instructois 
from 109 to 153. The new men came from many colleges and universities, 
and fully forty of them had never before taught or studied at Princeton. I 
Of this enlarged faculty, forty-seven were ''preceptors." This new title 
carried with it the rank of assistant professor and membership in the fac- 
ulty. There were thirty-one instructors. Professors and instructors, as 
well as preceptors, do more or less "preceptorial" work. 

The Department of the Classics was increased from eight professors 
and seven instructors, — fifteen in all, — to eight professors, eleven pre- 
ceptors, and two instructors, — in aU, twenty-one. These men had chaige of 
about 300 students in freshman Latin, 160 in freshman Greek, 300 in 
sophomore Latin and Greek combined, and in the elective junior and 
senior courses say 50 or 60 more; in all, about 720. The freshman courses 
are four-hour courses; the others, three-hour. Of these three or four hours, 
in most courses one hom: a week is given to a preceptorial conference; the 
other two or three to class-work. In this department professors, precep- 
tors, and instructors all do more or less preceptorial work — the instructors 
most (i.e., in proportion to their numbers), the professors least As a 
rule, a preceptor will have about five or six hours of classroom teaching 
and eight or nine of preceptorial conferences. 

Before going on to describe two or three individual courses I will say 
that in all courses we tried to provide for the preceptorial hour work tiiat 
would have a close and helpful relation to the class-work, but would at 
the same time be so far independent of it that the preceptor would not be 
hampered by the necessity for any sort of mechanical dovetailing of his 
assignments of work with the work of the classroom. After the prdimi- 
nary conference of all instructors engaged in the course, held at the be- 
ginning of the term, he could go on his independent way. 

The freshmen in Latin or Greek are divided for class instruction into 
sections of about twenty-five men, on the basis of their ability and knowlr 
edge of the language as shown in the entrance examinations. In the first 
term in Latin they read Livy three times a week in these sections of twenty- 
five with a class instructor, say on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
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eleven o'dock. The fourth hour, say Thursday at eleven, the section of 
twenty-five breaks up into groups of from three to five men and go to five 
or six different preceptors for their preceptorial work. What the fresh- 
man most needs this first term is, of coiurse, a better knowledge of the 
language; and to supply this need the means most used in the preceptorial 
hour is prose composition, supplemented in various ways to suit individ- 
ual cases. Such preceptorial meetings could hardly be called ''confer- 
oices.'^ In such elementary instruction there is litde room for discussion, 
and the student's ''reading" is confined pretty dosely to his grammar, 
lexiccm, and class text. The work here has to be largely drill-work, and 
cannot differ gready from class-work in small sections, except for the more 
informal and intimate relations between preceptor and preceptee. 

In the second term the freshman reads Plautus in class, Terence 
with his preceptor. Here considerable attention still has to be paid to the 
language, espedally with the lower-division men, but much can be done to 
give them a better understanding of Roman comedy and the various mat- 
ters connected with the production of a play. 

The freshman Greek work is along the same lines as the Latin. 

In the higher courses less attention is given to the language and more 
to the subject-matter and the literary qualities of the author read. Here 
much wider reading is assigned in preparation for the preceptorial con- 
ference. In sophomore elective Latin of the first term Tadtus is read in 
class, and the sodal, literary, and historical background of the period is 
supplied in the preceptorial hour by the discussion of assigned reading in 
Pliny's letters, Suetonius, and such modem works as Dill's ''Roman 
Sodety." 

In the second term of sophomore Latin the Odes of Horace are read in 
class. This is supplemented in the preceptorial hour by the reading of 
the Satires, espedally those that tell most of Horace's life and persondity. 
The Suetonius life is taken up at one of the meetings, and with the A.B. 
men one or two hours are frequendy given to the reading and discussion 
of Greek lyric poetry. Reading is also assigned in modem works. 

In most of the junior and senior courses the niunber of students is 
smaD, and the professor in charge usually does his own precepting, divi- 
ding his men into as many groups for this conference as may seem nec- 
essaiy. 

An interesting instance of two departments codperating in the giving of 
a course is seen in the senior course in Greek Philosophy. Here the lec- 
tures, two a week, are given by one of the professors of philosophy. If a 
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iftudeiit wishes to count tkt course as a coum in Oissigs he dots Ui 
preccptaiiil wock yMi one ttf the daasicil pi«ceploi% mdi^g, fir tmm^ 
ide, two of Pbto's ^Kilogues Gxnk, The Rcpiriafic ndolkeniAtnttdft- 
tion, beridee sone rariini; m modem worict. If he Irishes to ooont the 
oovee as ooe hi the Department of Phikiaephy he is |jfwjepted hf oe ef 
the pfeceptois of that department, doing much the sane it aiMng, but al 
in translation. 

In a department lice that ef Hislory, ED0iioink»i and Pdk^ 
ophjy when ahnort al the oounes are lectuoe coisEses, a ooome ntimiy 
consists ^ two hom of lectnm and one hour of precepjeriid oenf evsnoe a 
wotk. Thepteoq>toaalworiLisiniiowayafefiewof or^p^ 
but the hour is gimi to the discusnon of leadfaig that has been miri^nid 
bjr the preceptor ^ffeachng, as PicsMent WSaoii ssfu, such as BMf ranture 
man wonld miderti&e if he wished to make himmtf master of tiie aabfeot 
Tins reading, asid the discuarion of it, gim body and snfaataace, famdlh 
and depth, to the outiuK of tiie subject pwasnttd m the tectum. The 
president's opmion as to the tdiatiTc impiirtancc of tiie lectm» and the 
preceptorial woric I have quoted nboye. 

I wttt torn now to some detais of the woridng of the fffsteas. While 
President 9^1son was very desirous tiiat the p re cep to fs sfaoidd mt be 
task-masters, rad so no written rqx>rtB of absences or of grade ef woA 
done were handed in at the office, still we did not have to depend entirdy 
on moral suasion or personal charm to induce tlie men to do the woik as- 
signed to theuL if a student neg^edts his preceptorial work his pr e uqi Hr 
can recommend that he be debamd from the term eoEsnainaition, in whidi 
case he has to take the whole course over. Then in the conference that de- 
termines the student's standing for the term the preceptor's opinion counts 
heavily. Debarment from examination is sddom itsortad to — I shooU 
say in less than one case m seventy-five. 

As to the time of the {nreceptorial conferences: in aU the larger couems 
the class sections are precepted at regulaxfy scheduled hours. l adivi d a il 
groups, however, are <rften shifted. Most of us found, for instance, that a 
conference on Greek tragedy scheduled for 8 ajc, when one half of the 
preceptces and sometimes all of the preceptor had not yet had their bseak- 
fast, was not aH that it should be. In the smaller courses the time is ar- 
ranged to suit those concerned, many preferring hours in the evening. 

The conferences are usuafly held m the precq>tar's study. Thej 
are thoroughly informaL Any one smokes, for instanoe, who feels so in- 
clined. I never partiadarty encouraged the faeshnien in 3«ch ende«voo» 
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for simple leason that when a freshman siaokes tht operatioB raquices 
att Us ttfloie and atteataoD. We found, by the way, that five was about the 
liout for a preceptorial group. With as maay as six one felt that be was 
hearing a class, with the usual g^p between teacher and taught. Four or 
three was much better than five. 

In Claeaics we kept the same men as far as possible through the whole 
of the freshman year, in both Latin and Greek. Mtex that no particular 
effort was made to avdd changes. In the Departments of History, Eco- 
nomics, and Politics, and Philosophy a preceptor, as far as possible, keqas 
the same men throu^^out the junior and senior years. 

One of the vay hdftf ul things about the preceptorial work for the pre- 
ocplor is the opportunity he has to get the student point of ¥iew on all 
sorts of subjects. Not aU the talk of the conference hour is on the work 
in hand; and besides, a precqitee will wander into your study a little be- 
fore the hour, or, if time is heavy on his hands, may stay a little while after. 
They talk quite frankly; and a class instructor, for instance, gets from his 
pteceptees some interesting information as to what the students think of 
the author they are reading in class, or the way the course is being con- 
ducted — as wdl as the latest news in regard to the condition of White's 
arm or Pendleton's foot 

Naturally, preceptor and preceptee see more or less of each other out- 
ride of conference hours. The Bachelors, a dt^ composed of some forty 
of the younger genaration of the faculty, holds its own at baseball with 
the various stuctent dubs, and theur team is a regular entry in the intra- 
ooUegiate series. The tennis-courts. Lake Carnegie, and the golf links 
are other meeting-grounds. Besides rather frequent in9ron^>tu set-tos at 
tennis, a picked faculty six occasionally plays the university team. They 
are usually beaten, though on one occasion we came off with honors even. 
The students were frequendy guests at our table and we at theirs. While 
nrither f dt londy on being separated from the other for a brief season, 
there was, I think, in most cases a feeling of thoroughgoing good-fellowship. 

In ^)eaking or writing of the Princeton system mention has frequent^ 
been made of its resemblance to the tutorial system of Oxford. Whether or 
not the one was directly the modd of the other,no one could have gone far 
in planning a system like the one at Princetcm without thinking of the work 
of the Oxford tutx»:s, and turning to it iox suggestions. As a matter of 
fact, a careful study was made of the Oxford system, with a view to in- 
OQqx)rating its most available features in the Princetf» plan. Most of 
fisst-hand information about the work at Oxford I have obtained from two 
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or three men who took honors in classics there. How much the experi- 
ence of an honors man in another department or a pass man would differ 
from theirs I am unable to say. So for some of the statements I am about 
to make I can only hope that they are tolerably accurate. 

From what I have been aUe to learn, the two systems have much in 
conunon. At Oxford, as at Princeton, a man studies a subject by hearing 
lectures, by reading under the supervision of a tutor or independendy, bj 
personal conference and discussion with a tutor. (There seems to be noth- 
ing at Oxford just like our class ''recitation.") The knowledge of the sub- 
ject that he gets in a course of lectures is broadened and deepened, and he 
is given new points of view in his work with his tutor. In both imiveraties 
a student has several hours of tutorial conferences a week, going to differ- 
ent tutors for instruction in different subjects, and preceptors and tutois 
meet their men in groups of from one to five (approximately). 

As for differences: at Princeton, when a man takes up a subject he at- 
tends a course of lectures or other class exercises, and alongwith the lectures 
he has, week by week, his preceptorial conferences. At Oxford he usually 
hears the whole course of lectures (a term at Oxford is only eight weeks) 
before going to his tutor for a series of conferences on the same subject 
A good many subjects he WGtks up entirely by his own reading and tu- 
torial conferences. Again, while each student at Oxford usually has a cer- 
tain fixed weekly schedule of conference hours, the schedules of different 
students of the same subject seem to vary much more than at Princeton. 
There practically all students, good or bad, taking a given course wiD 
have the same number (i.e., one) of preceptorial hours a week. At Ox- 
ford, so far as I can learn, there is no such uniformity. An honor man 
will usually have considerably fewer hours of tutorial instruction a week 
(a total of about two in all subjects) than the pass man, the latter having 
as many as fom: to seven. This is, of course, largely due to the fact that at 
Princeton, as at other American colleges, practically all the work is c»gan- 
ized into courses, and a certain number of course "hours" is required ol 
all candidates for a degree; while at Oxford all that a man has to do is to 
prepare himself for the university examinations in whatever ways seem 
best to himself, his tutor, and his college. This brings us to what mi^t 
seem to be a third point of difference. As the outward fom that the wofk 
of the Oxford college takes is the preparation of its men for the univeTsity 
examinations, it might in one way be said that the tutor coaches moit 
directly for an examination than the preceptor. But since at Oxford each 
of the two university examinations covers the work done in sometlung like 
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two yeazs of study, it must be true that the only way to prepare a stud^t 
for such an exami/iation is to put him in the best way of gaining a real 
knowledge of the subject This would, I should think, prevent much be- 
ing done in the way of objectionable cramming. 

Of course the man whom the Oxford student speaks of as his tutor 
con-esponds rather to the faculty ''adviser" of our colleges, except that 
he does much more advising. When a man is assigned to him he keeps a 
general oversight over all his work, advises him in r^ard to his reading, 
lectures to be attended, etc., but gives him instruction only in the subject 
in which he happens to be tutoring. 

The student body at Princeton received the new system in a most 
satisfactory spirit, accepted with entire good humor the inconveniences 
that necessarily attended its first trying out, and have frequendy expressed 
their strong approval of it. Some of these expressions of student opinion 
have appeared in print, especially in the college daily. In these, one thing 
eq)ecially insisted on is that the value of the system depends on the indi- 
vidual precepted* and his ability to rise to his opportunities. Some, they 
say, turn the conference hour into a lectins; others, into a quiz. Some of 
the older students have said that there was a noticeable change in the 
character of the table-talk at the upper-class dining-dubs. The conver- 
sation was less exclusively of athletics and the social life of the college, and 
the subjects in which the men had become interested in their studies came 
in for their share of attention. 

The dder members of the faculty who have known Princeton both be- 
fore and after taking are practically all agreed that there has been a great 
change for the better both in the amount of work done by the students and 
m their interest in their work. 

The general opinion at Princeton is that the system is a decided success, 
and that the hope of President Wilson (as expressed in the Independent for 
3i 1905) is being realized that ''there will be more work done, but it 
wQl be less burdensome both to teacher and pupil, more normal, less like a 
body of tasks, and more like a natural enjoyment of science and letters." 

The Boston Herald of Monday, November 7, contains a r^um^ of the 
manorial address on Dr. Borden P. Bowne, by President Francis J. 
McConnell of De Pauw University, which appeared in full in the October, 
1910, issue of BosTONiA. 
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NATT THURSTON ABBOTT. 

PROFESSOR NATT THURSTON ABBOTT, of the Law School 
Faculty, died at his home in Sanford, Me., on Oct 4, 1910, after an 
illness of several weeks. 

Professor Abbott was bom in Shapldgh, Me., on Nov. 18, 1871, the 
son of Nathaniel and Susan J. Abbott. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1893. After graduate work at Harvard and several years' 
teaching in secondary schools, he ento^ the Boston University School 
of Law, and received the d^ree of LL.B. in 1902. He returned to the Law 
School as Instructor in Equity in 1902, and was later made assistant pro- 
fessor, and finally professor. During the last year of his service his courses 
were Contracts, Equity, Property, and Evidence. He was editor ol a case 
book on Equity, and at the time of his death was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a text-book on Contracts. In addition to his teaching, he practised 
law in Sanford, and was there president of two corporations. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, two brothers, two sisters, his wife, and one chOd. 

These brief facts tell little of a life that was crowded to the full with 
varied deeds and endless activities. He was preeminently a truly dkient 
worker. He faced life, as he did death, with serene courage and steadfast 
faith, rejoicing in the incessant calls upon his strength. He worked, as he 
played, joyously. He passed swiftly from one duty to another, with entire 
naturalness, with ease, without waste. 

A natmral teacher at the beginning, he developed steadfly in power and 
effectiveness. He possessed, as few men possess, the faculty of firing the 
spark that must flame in the student's mind. Those who were privileged 
to study under him will never forget the flash of his eye, the lighting up ol 
his countenance, his unfailing patience and courtesy, as he taught day by 
day. The clearing up of difficulties, the reconciling of cases, the contact 
of mind with mind, were always to him a source of exhilaration. Class- 
work to him was not, as to most teachers, a hard duty, laboriously to be 
performed, but rather a joy, a privilege. 

His students loved him. They felt, with reason, that he was peculiarly 
their friend. They came to him with their difficulties, not only of study, 
but of life, and they never went away unaided. Many a student will for- 
ever be his debtor for some kindly deed, some gracious act of friendship, 
some word of advice. 

His moral influence constantly made for a higher order of things. He 
hated hjrpocrisy and sham. A man of positive convictions, he had no sym- 
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pathy with the attitude of those holding aloof from the public duties that 
confront every man« In his private conversation, in his public speech, he 
urged the highest ideals of the legal profession. Better still, he lived them. 

His loyalty to the Law School was a very vital part of his life. He be- 
lieved in its woA and rejoiced in the possibilities of its futiure. Even dur- 
ing the last dark hours of his life, in his brave fight with "the last great 
enemy," his thoughts turned again and again to his duties at the school. 

It is hard to be reconciled to his death. He was still in the very prime 
of a rugged phjrsical strength and of mental power. There was so much 
for him to do which no one else could do so well! His child needed his 
watchful care. His wife needed his comradeship. His classes needed his 
ini^iring instruction. Society needed his remarkable efficiency and train- 
ing, and his morally energizing int^;rity. And yet, though it is hard to 
keep a brave heart when such a man leaves us, we close up our ranks 
reverendy, proud that we knew him and shared with him the march; cheered 
by the knowledge that his good deeds and his unselfish endeavors will for- 
ever be a part of our heritage. 

MKBBn.T. Boyd. 

LUCRETIA M. GRATON, 

ON Saturday, December lo, the sad news reached the members ol the 
University that Mrs. Lucretia M. Graton, wife of Henry C. Graton, 
Esq., of the Corporation of Boston University, had passed away. The 
Boston Transcript of Monday, December 12, thus characterizes this dis- 
tinguished woman, who was widely known as the founder of the White 
Regiment of Worcester: "In her death Worcester loses one of its promi- 
nent figures in the fight for temperance, her work in that cause having ex- 
tended back nearly half a century. She was one of the few living women 
who formed the Temperance Crusaders of 1874. When she formed the 
Crusaders over twenty-five years ago, the members of the Prajring Band, 
as the organization was known, would go to the saloons and, on their knees, 
on the dirty floors, implore young men to give up their drinking and bar- 
tenders to leave their business." 

Lucretia M. Graton was bom at Swan Lake, Me., August, 1836, 
the daughter of Charles M. and Maria Gould. While she was a child but 
three years old her parents removed to Massachusetts. In 1845, at the age 
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ot nine, she came to Worcester, and from that time until her death — a 
period of dxty-five years — she was a resident of that dty. She manied 
Mr. Henry C. Graton July 7, 1863. She passed away on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 10, in the Hahnemann Hospital, Worcester. 

The funeral services were held at the Coral Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Worcester, on Wednesday, December 14. Delations were present 
from the Worcester Woman's Club, Worcester Reform Qub, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unicm, Christian Crusaders, Woman's Sufoge 
League, Worcester Social Settlement Association, and the Graton and 
Knight Company. The interment was in Hope Cemetery. 

The Worcester press paid extended and feeling tributes to the memory 
of the distinguished woman who had been so long and so actively identified 
with the intellectual and religious life of the dty in which she had speat 
practically her entire life. The editor of one of the leading Worcester 
papers succinctly and admirably sums up her character in these words: 
''Few women have passed from the life of this dty whose going has caused 
more genuine sorrow among those with whom she was associated in sodal, 
religious, and charitable works, than Mrs. Henry C. Graton. Nor does the 
sorrow stop there. It will be found among hundreds of the young of the 
present day and among thousands who have grown to manhood and mid- 
dle age in Worcester and now look back to this woman as one who lent 
the hdping hand or gave inspiration at a time when those things were most 
needed." 

The sincerest sympathy of the University community is extended to Mr. 
Graton in his grievous sorrow. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

A TTENTION is called to the new regulations concerning admission to 
Jl \ the Graduate School and the acquisition of advanced d^;ree8. Some 
of the more important ol the revised requirements are printed elsewheie in 
this issue. Persons desiring more detailed information should send for 
the offidal circular of the Graduate School Address the Acting Dean, 
President W. E. Huntington. 
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PROFESSOR PERRIN'S ADDRESS TO COLLEGE MEN. 

SEVERAL requests have been made that the address which Dr. M. L. 
Perrin delivered last May at the banquet of the men of the coU^e, 
held in connection with the ''More Men Movement," might be published 
for general distribution. The unusual pressure of University news upon 
the colimms of this issue of Bostonia compels us to omit this, with several 
articles which were awaiting publication; but we are happy to inform our 
readers that the men's secretary, Mr. E. W. Lord, has issued Professor 
Perrin's article in the form of a very attractive pamphlet, under the title 
"Coll^ Life in Boston." Copies may be had in any quantity desired 
for campaign work by addressing Mr. E. W. Lord at 688 Boylston St., 
Boston. 



THE biographical sketches of the three men who have recently been 
added to the Faculty of the School of Law indicate that the Trustees 
have shown wisdom and fine discrimination in their chdce of successors to 
Profenors Archibald C. Boyd and N. Thurston Abbott, whose recent 
deaths brought such sorrow, not only to the School of Law, but to the wide 
drde of admirers of these distinguished men. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

THE full account which Bostonia has from time to time presented 
during the last year concerning various matters of importance to the 
University justifies us in giving in this issue only a brief abstract of some of 
the most important portions of the president's annual report The space 
thus gained we devote to a complete citation of the paragraph referring to 
what has become known as the ''More Men Movement" The graduates 
of the University will welcome this official interpretation of the movement, 
and they will appreciate more fully the work which Mr. E. W. Lord is en- 
deavoring to perform. 

Every graduate and friend of Boston University will read with sorrow 
the dosing words of Dr. Huntington's report Mingled with the sadness 
over the approaching severance of official relations is the comforting thought 
that the end has not yet come. Until the hour of parting has arrived the 
editors of Bostonia wfll not give expression to the feelings that fill the hearts 
of all who are in any way connected with the University. 



THE CONVENTION OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 

A STRIKING mdication of the educational value of the present site of 
the College of Liberal Arts was the decision of the Music Teachers' 
National Association to hold its recent meeting at Boston University. While 
the central location of the College Building was an important factor in the 
choice of a place of meeting, the selection of Boston University was a well- 
deserved compliment to the Music Department of this institution, and to 
Professor J. P. Marshall, the head of the department. In his address of 
welcome to the Association President Huntington expresses his hearty ap- 
proval of a department of theoretical music as a legitimate part of a humane 
and liberal education. The work of the recently organized Choral Associ- 
ation, to which reference is made elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia, has 
already made itself felt in the enrichment of the services of the coll^chapd. 



A BOSTON University Song-Book is in preparation, and material is 
needed at once in order to guarantee early publication. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to The Song-Book Conmiittee, Information Bureau, 
688 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TEACHERS' COURSES. 

THE figures which will be found elsewhere in this issue of Bostomia 
r^;aiding the attendance upon the Boston University Teachers' 
Courses wiU be found ol special interest and significance. The enrolment 
for the first semester ol the present year exceeded that of the entire pre- 
ceding year. During the second semester ol the preceding year there was 
an increase of about forty per cent over the attendance for the first semester; 
should a similar rate obtain for the present year, the total attendance for 
the year 1910-11 would be at least 200. 

The large percentage of coU^ graduates in these courses is especially 
significant. Of the 156 persons enrolled, no less than 56 hold coU^ or 
university d^;rees. 

In the October issue of Bostonia reference was made to the uncer- 
tainty which had been felt by some r^;arding the ultimate effect of the 
newly organized University Extension Courses upon the already estab- 
lished Teachers' Courses of Boston University. The figiures quoted above 
are a conclusive answer to any doubts which may have been expressed re- 
garding the futiure of the Boston University Teachers' Courses. It is evi- 
dent that with each successive semester the Teachers' Courses are appeal- 
ing more strongly to a scholarly and thoughtful element in the community. 
The proportion of college graduates and non-graduates in this enrolment 
is strikingly significant. The figures indicate that the courses are not only 
of a grade sufficiently advanced and thorough to attract college graduates, 
but that they are also well adapted to the needs of studious men and women 
who, although they hold no academic d^ree, welcome a course of study 
which will ultimately bring within their reach a college degree of standard 
grade. 

In this connection we call attention to the provisional list of courses 
for the second semester, which will be found on another page of this issue 
of Bostonia. 



IT will add greatly to the efficiency of Bostonia as an organ of commimi- 
cation between the University and its alumni if the secretaries of the 
various class organizations will forward prompdy to this office such items 
of general interest regarding our graduates as may come to their atten- 
tion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE GAMMA DELTA ROOM. 

GRADUATES of the University who find themsdves in the Tidmty 
of the College Building should not fail to visit the superb coUectioQ 
of photographs now cm exhibition in the Gamma Ddta Room. The recent 
gifts of Mr. H. Clifford Gallagher and of the former pupils of Miss Her- 
nefs School are permanent acquisitions. Colond Benton's generosi^ in 
loaning his remarkable collection of photographs is not only in keq>ing 
with the modem Boston art spirit, as shown in the loan eiliibits at the Art 
Museum and the Public Library, but it is especially wide-visioned in that 
it suggests to the patrons of the University a way m which our students may 
be brought into intimate daily contact with artistic creations which en- 
noble the mind and widen the spirif s vision. 



GROWTH OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

THE College of Liberal Arts continues the steady growth in numbers 
which began soon after the removal to the new building. The figures 
published elsewhere in this issue indicate that before the close of the first 
semester of the present year the attendance had reached 756^ an increase 
of 37 over the enrolment for both semesters of the previous year. It is 
probable that the accessions at the beginning of the second semester wiD 
make the total attendance for the year nearly or quite 800. 



E take pleasure in presenting in this issue of Bostonia two felicitous 



▼ ^ criticisms of books which have recently been published by grad- 
uates of our own College of Liberal Arts. Mrs. Grace Hastings Sharp 
praises sincerely and discriminatingly Miss Ludle Gulliver's "Over the 
Nonsense Road." Mrs. Larz Anderson appreciates, as only a travder in 
Spain can appreciate, the sunny local coloring which Miss Sarah Gertrude 
Pomeroy has succeeded in imparting to her book ''Christmas in Spain; or, 
Mariquita's Day of Rejoicing." By a curious coincidence, Miss Gulliver 
and Miss Pomeroy are graduates of the same class, '06, and both have 
made a successful b^;inning of authorship in the realm of children's Stories. 

In the April issue of Bostonia we shall have the privily of reviewing 
a recent book of Mrs. Larz Anderson, "Captain Ginger's Fairy." 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



THE president's ANNUAL REPORT. 



At the animal meeting of the Trustees of Boston University, on Monday, Janxiary 9, 
Picsdent W. £. Huntington presented his annual report for the year 1909-10. 

The report begins with a reference to the death of Bishop Daniel Ayres Goodsell, 
D.D., LX..D., a member of the Board, who died Dec. 5, 1909. Another loss to the 
Corporation was caused by the resignation of Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D.D., Editor 
of Zion's Herdldy who felt compelled to withdraw from the Board because his labors 
in the editorship of Zion^s Herald are all that his strength will allow him to under- 
take. Two important accessions to the Board of Trustees were made in the election, 
St the January meeting in 19x0, of Honorable Arthur P. Rugg, LL.B., of Worcester, 
and Mr. George A. Dunn, A.B., of Gardner. 

Feeling reference is made to the affliction which the University suffered in the 
death of Professor Borden Parker Bowne, on April z, 1910. The report declares 
that Dr. John £. Clarke, who took up and continued the work in each of Dr. Bowne's 
philoaophical courses to the end of the year, won the esteem of students and colleagues 
by the courageous, devoted, and steady conduct in this very trying post* Dr. Clarke 
was eminently qualified to take up this work, for Dr. Bowne had intimated both to Dr. 
Clarke himself and to several officers of the administration that here was a man who 
was so ripe a scholar and so well read in philosophy, that he would be the one to take 
up the philosophical teaching in case an emergency arose. 

The president devotes considerable space to the efforts which the University is 
making to secure a larger attendance of men in the College of Liberal Arts. Under 
this head the report says: 

"Significant among the new movements for promoting the greater interests of the 
institution was that which began with a byal and vigorous body of men graduates of 
the collie — most of whom are in active life. 

"These men who represented Boston alumni, after some informal meetings, first 
with the President of the University and the Dean of the Collie, then with the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, resolved to act upon the encouragement thus 
gained and to put in motion some forces to build up the interests of the college men, 
if possible to help increase their niunbers, to provide for a widening of athletic activ- 
ities and sports, and in every possible way to strengthen the men's side of our college 
life. The alumni came forward with a liberal proposition to contribute a good sum 
to enable this plan to be thoroughly carried out. The Trustees were glad to second 
this offer by voting to appropriate not more than $3,000^ if the altmmi would contribute 
$z,ooo toward the practical ends to be accomplished. After some deliberation, a 
committee of supervision and control was formed, made up of representatives of the 
Trustees, the College Faculty, and the alumni — two from each body: Messrs. £. 
Ray Speare and George A. Dunn from the Corporation; Dean Warren {ex officio)^ 
Professors Baldwin and Black from the Faculty; W. F. Rogers and W. A. Chandler 
from the ahinmi. It was deemed advisable to have a paid secretary, whose work it 
should be to foster in every legitimate and feasible method the interests of the young 
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men now in college, and also to furnish proper encouragement to those who are look- 
ing toward college courses to come to Boston for their training. Such work needs not 
only a man who is thoroughly alert, and of wide vision, but who is tactful, resource- 
ful, and will not be a mere 'dnmmier,' as that term is used commercially, but will, 
in an attractive, representative manner, set forth to young men here and there the 
opportunities to gain a liberal learning in Boston. Mr. Everett W. Lord, a gradoite 
of the college, class of 1900, and who took the Master's degree in 1906, was choten 
secretary, at a salary of $z,8oo. Mr. Lord spent six years in the educational work of 
Porto Rico, and held the position of Assistant Commissioner of Education. He hat 
been for two years Secretary for New England of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and with great energy and success has guided the work of that organization. His de- 
sire is to be provided with a room in the College Building for his headquarters which 
will also serve as a place where alumni will feel free to resort when visiting the col- 
lege. The whole movement is an experiment, and it is hoped will prove to be the 
means of strengthening the college in very essential respects. 

"An unusually large meeting of men graduates of the college was held as early as 
May 13, at which, with a rtish of e nt husias m , nearly $1,700 was subscribed for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of 'more men' — the motto of the gathering. By 
this means the whole anoount that alumni had agreed to raise to help the Trustees in 
prosecuting new movements for strengthening the college was immediately sub- 
scribed — with a good surplus." 

Detailed statements are made concerning the Boston University Courses for Teach- 
ers, the temporary use by the Young Men's Christian Association of the buildings 
formerly occupied by the University, on Ashburton Place, and the campaign which 
added, last June, $400,000 to the permanent endowment fund of Boston University. 

The recent gift of $300,000 to the Homoeopathic Hospital by Mrs. R. D. Evans is 
declared to have been of great help to the general work of increasing the efficiency of 
the University, and her additional gift of $10,000 to the endowment of the School of 
Medicine is gratefidly acknowledged. 

The generosity and tireless service of a number of the women of the college Faculty 
who by personal effort raised something like $x,ooo for the better furnishing of the 
Gamma Delta Room of the College Building is declared to be worthy of distinct rec- 
ognition. Colonel J. H. Benton, of the Board of Trustees, also gave generous aid in 
this cause by the loan of pictures for the walls and a piano for immediate use by the 
students. 

The promotion of Assistant Professors A. H. Rice and N. A. Kent, of the College 
Faculty, George C. Cell, of the Theological Faculty, and Frank L. Simpson, <d the 
Law Faculty, to full professorships is noted. 

After discussing important matters under the heads of Fellowships, Commence- 
ment, and Convocation, the report concludes with the following significant words: 

"After careful deliberation, my determination to lay down the duties of the presi- 
dency was finally announced to your Board May 31, 1910 — the resignation to take 
effect upon the qualification of my successor in this office; or, not later than April i> 
1911. Intimations had been given, at the annual meeting of the Board in Januaiyi 
that I would soon wish to be relieved, and a committee of seven was appointed to seek 
a candidate. The members of this committee are Hon. John L. Bates, Rev. DiUoa 
Bronson, D.D., Rev. George S. Butters, D.D., Messrs. George A. Dunn, Walter G. 
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Garritt, Edward Ray Speare, and Rev. William I. Ward, D.D. After a careful and 
prolonged consideration of many names, the committee agreed upon ^H:esident Guy 
Potter Benton, of Miami University, as the candidate of their unanimous choice, and 
the Board elected him president of Boston University. Dr. Benton took time to decide 
upon his acceptance or declinature of this somewhat imperative offer; but concluded 
at length that his health would not permit him to assume the task. The work of the 
committee, which had been thought completed at the end of May, was found to be still 
unfinished July 25. 

"I ck)8e this report for the past academic year, X909-X0, still at my post, with a 
measure of disappointment that a new leader is not at hand to guide the affairs of the 
University, but with undiminished loyalty to its interests, and to you, my colleagues, 
for the short time that remains for my administration, and with unlimited gratitude 
for your friendship and kindness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S§pimbw I, igio, . WnxiAM E. Humtinoton." 

The reports of the Deans of the various departments will be found under the De- 
partment notes. 

BOSTON UMIYERSmr GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Some very important changes have been made in the administration of the Graduate 
School since the appointment of President Huntington as acting Dean of the school. 
The Faculty of the School have recently issued a circular giving information concern- 
ing the requirements for admission and for advanced d^^rees. Some of the more im- 
portant of the new regulation are the folbwing: 

Graduates from other colleges may apply for admission to the school if the follow- 
ing conditions be fulfilled: (i) The degree received must be equivalent to the Boston 
University A.B. (a) A detailed statement must be presented from the proper authority, 
naming all courses taken during the last three years of college work, together with the 
grade received in each course. The average must be the same as that required of Bos- 
ton University graduates, as stated above. (3) Reconmiendations must be presented 
from two professors in the college at which the first degree was received stating that 
the candidate is qualified to pursue graduate study. 

RsQuntzifXNTS FOR A.M. AND Ph.D. (a) One full year's woik is required for the 
degree <^ Master of Arts, and two years' subsequent work for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. No work can count toward a degree if its grade be bebw "G" (80%). 

(d) Ability to read French and German will be required of all candidates for the 
degree of Ph.D., and if the nature of the woik proposed demand it, proficiency in other 
languages may be required. Similar requirements may be made of candidates for the 
degree of A.M. 

(e) Some substantial credit must be gained during each academic year subsequent 
to enrolment. Otherwise the name will be dropped from the succeeding Year-Book. 
Graduate work for the A.M. degree must be completed within three years, and for 
the Ph.D. degree within six years, from the date of admission to the (rraduate School. 

{i) A graduation thesis giving evidence of original research is required of each 
candidate for a degree. Unless othcrvsnse arranged by the Dean, it must be presented 
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not later than the last day of March. Candidates for the d^ree of Ph.D. may be called 
upon to discuss their theses before a committee of the Faculty. 

Master of Arts, (e) The degree of A.M. may be given to candidates who have 
been enrolled not less than one year, who have presented a satisfactoiy thesis, and who 
have completed graduate work equivalent to eighteen sem e ster hours. One half of 
this credit must be gained by regular attendance upon classroom work. 

Doctor of Philosophy. (J) The d^ree of Ph.D. may be given to candiditfs 
who have been enrolled not less than two years since receiving the degree of A.M., or 
attaining an equivalent status. To secure this degree at least one 3rear's work, eqm?i- 
lent to twenty-four semester hours, must be done in residence at the University, one 
half of the year's woik being in a specified major topic, and one fourth in a vpcd&ti 
minor. 

{£) Woik which is not to be done in attendance upon courses in Boston Univentty 
can count toward an advanced d^ree only on condition that a complete prior arrange- 
ment be made. Such work must be under the supervision of some member of the 
Faculty. The details of the arrangement will depend upon the circumstances in each 
case, and must have the approval of the Executive Committee. 

{h) In exceptional cases a candidate may be allowed to gain a limited amount of 
credit toward a higher degree by work done in another institution. 

President William £. Huntington was a guest at the banquet of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education held at Hotel Somerset on Thursday, 
Nov. 17, 191a 

A valuable feature of The American Educational Ranew is the presentation in 
crisply condensed form of some notable and recent utterances by men of high position 
in the educational world. The issue of September, 19x0, contained a strikingly skilful 
condensation of the baccalaureate address which President Huntington delivered last 
May before the class of 19x0. 

On Tuesday, December 13, Col. J. H. Benton, of the Board of Trustees, addresied 
the students of the college at the close of the r^lar chapel exercises. He gave a de- 
scription of Raphael's Sistine Madonna, illustrating his lecture by means ol the fine 
photograph which Mr. H, Clifford Gallagher has given to the college. 

The closing portion of his address was an earnest personal appoU to the students to 
make worthy use of the advantages which the University has been able to place at 
their disposal through the self-sacrifice of benefactors who, though not, as a rule, wealthy, 
gave what they had to train up men and women who will benefit humanity. If this 
wish be fulfilled the givers will be satisfied with their act Worthy students are the 
justification of these gifts. The teacher, too, finds his nx>st satisfying recompense in 
the sight of his students developing into symmetrical men and women. The true stu- 
dent asks not, " What is there in you for mef " but, rather, " What is there in Me for youf" 

On Thursday afternoon, October 37, President Huntington was the guest of the 
Salem Society for the Higher Education of Women. The gathering took place in the 
Second Church Parish House. Dr. Huntington gave an address on "Recent Move- 
ments in Higher Education." 
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AMMUAL REPOKT OF THE DEAN 07 THE COLLEGE 07 LIBERAL AXT8. 

The report begins with a tribute to the memory of Professors B. P. Bowne and 
T. B. Lindsay, who had died during the year. 

After noting various changes in the Faculty and the reassignment of courses neces- 
sitated by the death of Professors Bowne and Lindsa^, the report is devoted chiefly to 
the Teachers' Courses, the attendance in the college, the College Library, the refurnish- 
ii^ of the Ganmxa Delta Room, and closes with an account of the conferences between 
officers of the University and ahimni which resulted in the appointment of a Men's 
Secretary. 



About X50 members of the Epsilon Chapter gathered in the College Building on 
Wednesday evening, December a8. Profiting by the experience of last jrear, when the 
Gamma Delta Room was fotmd altogether too small to acconmiodate the attendance, 
the coflunittee spread the tables in the spacious entrance-hall, thus securing ample en- 
tertainment facilities. 

After the banquet had been served and Boston University songs had been sung, Mr. 
Ernest W. Branch, '88, president of the Epsibn Chapter, introduced the various speak- 
ers. Mrs. Sarah Bryant Borst, '95, who was to have been one of the chief speakers, 
was detained by illness. Mrs. Anne O'Hagan Shinn, '90, who was to have read an 
original story, was at the last moment prevented from coming on from New York. 
As a substitute. Miss Annie Joslyn Gray, '98, read an essay by Mrs. Shinn entitled 
"Confessions of a Professional Woman." 

Mr. £. W. Lord, '00^ spoke on the "More Men Movement." He recounted some 
of the means which are being employed to increase the number of men in the college; 
among these is the issue of attractive literature at intervals. He said that an encour- 
aging feature is the activity of the undergraduates in endeavoring to turn young men 
toward the University. A fruitful field for work is found among young men who have 
been out of school for a while at work; some of these are coming next year. We need 
young men from all classes, from all churches, from all grades of financial condition. 
He concluded by urging the co5peration of all graduates of the University. 

Miss Emily L. Clark, '87, spoke with spedal reference to the portraits of ex-Presi- 
dent W. F. Warren and President W. E. Himtington, which are to be given to the 
University. Some money has already been paid in, and she asked each graduate of 
the University to contribute one dollar toward the portrait fund. In accordance with 
her reconmiendation, the following vote was unanimously passed: That portraits of 
Dr. Warren and Dr. Huntington should be painted, as proposed, by Mr. Elliott and 
Mr. Vinton; that the committee be increased by the addition of the names of the sec- 
retaries of the alumni associations; that drciilars be sent by the committee to the grad- 
uates of the four departments of the University, asking for one-dollar subscriptions, 
to be paid before Feb. 25, 29x1. 
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Rev. John F. Bnmt, S.T.B. '75, suggested that photographs of the paintiiigs be 
made available for the contributors, and that subscriptions be not limited to one dollar. 

Mr. Brant was then called upon to give reminiscences of the $400^000 campaign of 
last June. He attributed the success of the movement to good leadership and to the 
excellence of the cause. He gave some graphic i n stan ce s the good effect produced 
by a personal appeal of the woriters. He said that we are justified in making laige de- 
mands upon the conmiunity, with a reasonable expectation of a generous response. 
He closed by an appeal for a closer union of the various departments of the Universtj. 

Mr. Ferdinand C. Lane, '07, speaking for the Empbyment Bureau, gave some 
details of the woridng of the system and said that the positions furnished by the Burean 
during the last nine months have represented $z8,ooo in salaries. 

Professor E. C. Black made a felicitous address replete with personal reminiscences 
of John Brown and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Professor Geoige A. ^^^Ison, '91, of Sjrracuse University, made a brief address in 
which he referred to the high ideals which Boston University represents. 

Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker, '90^ of New York, said that a first midwinter meeting of 
New York alumni of Boston University will be held on Saturday, January aS, at 
4 P.M., in the Hotel St Denis. 

President Huntington, the last speaker, said that he must stand by his resolution 
to withdraw from the oflke of president by April first The hope of the University 
is in its graduates; the great enterprises of the University must be accomplished largely 
by the graduates; the energy and business skill of Mr. Lord and Mr. Lane will he^ 
much, but, ultimately, the success and increase of the University must dq>end upon the 
united and sustained efforts of the graduates. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Huntington's address, the audience joined in singing a 
stanza of "America" and the gathering was dismissed. 



The annual banquet of the Men's Graduate Club of the College of Liberal Arts 
was held in the Men's Assembly Room on the evening of Nov. 38, iQxa At the 
business meeting a new constitution was adopted, and the following oflkers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Irving P. Fox, '83; vice-president, Clarence H. 
Dempsey, '95; executive secretary, Everett W. Lord, '00; auditor, Robert N. Turner, 
'06; Executive Committee, Howard T. Crawford, '96, Frank W. Kimball, '94. 

Dr. E. S. Elliott, the newly appointed gymnasium instructor for men, addressed 
the club on his work and the athletic outlook. He emphasized the importance of con- 
centrating on sports within the collie, outlined the proposed interclass, departmental 
and fraternity contests, and urged the Graduate Club to offer a prize cup for such 
contests, as well as for the outdoor meet to be held in the eariy spring. 

Mr. F. C. Lane, '07, manager of the Employment Bureau, gave a graphic account 
of the work done by the Bureau during the last five years, especial emphasis being 
laid upon the unlimited opportunities for men to work their way through college. He 
urged cooperation of all the men graduates, particularly in informing the manager of 
the Bureau of prospective men students. 

Mr. Everett W. Lord, '00, executive secretary, gave a report of the progress made 
toward increasing the enrolment of men students. Incorporated in the report weie 
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snggestioiis to the dub regarding the possibility of promotiiig the interests of the men 
ifwieiits DOW in college. The executive secretary will gladly send copies of the new 
constitution, list of oflkers, and literature bearing upon his work, to all members of 
the club, and others who are interested. 



At the time of sending this issue of Bostonia to press the official circular contain- 
ing the list of courses offered to teachers during the second semester was not ready 
for distribution. The following provisional list is, however, nearly or quite complete. 

Anglo-Saxon. Prqfessar Marshall lAvingsUm Perrin, 

2. Beginners' Course continued. Cynewulf s Elene. Saturday, xx A.M. 
4. Beowulf continued. Saturday, xo am, 

6. Historical Growth of the English Language, beginning with the Middle Eng- 
lish Dialects, with reference both to Sounds and Forms. Saturday, 9 A.M. 

Chxmistxy. Professor Lyman C. Newdl, 

It is proposed to offer for the year igii-12 a course in Oiganic Chemistiy, which 
shall include lectures and experiments. 

Drama. Professor Joseph Richard Taylor, 

2. Comparative Study of the Drama. Aristotle's Poetics. The Structure of a Trag- 
edy. The Ideal Tragic Hero. The Dramatic Unities. The following plajrs, or an 
equivalent, will be read critically: Seneca, Agamemnon; Calderon, Life Is a Dream; 
Comeille, Le Cid; Shakespeare, Hamlet; Addison, Cato; Lessing, Emilia Galotti; 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell; Hugo, Hemani; Tennyson, Becket; Ibsen, Ghosts; Rostand, 
Cyrano de Beigerac; Sudemuum, Das Blumenboot. 

This course does not presuppose a knowledge of any language but English; but 
those who can read any or all of the pla3r8 in the original will be encouraged to do so. 
Thursday, 4.20 P.M. 

English. Professors E, Charlton Black and Dallas Lore Sharp. 

2. The English Bible. Although this course is continued from the first semester, 
it will be complete in itself, and new students may enroll in it. Saturday, xo-ix a.ic.— 
Professor Black, 

4. Shakespeare Biography and Bibliography. Saturday, 11-12 A.M. — Professor 
Black. 

6. Studies in Nineteenth-Century Prose, with special reference to De Quincey, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and Ruskin. Saturday, X2-x M. — Professor Black. 

8. How to Write. Especial emphasis will be laid upon the discovery and the de- 
velopment of the writer as his own Hteraiy law and material. This course will not be 
given unless ten students apply. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. — Professor Sharp. 

Fbbnch. Professor James Ceddes, Jr. 

2. Second- Year French. Saturday, 9 a.m. 

4. French Literature. Masterpieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Saturday, xx a.m. 

6. Phonetics, applied to the study of French and English Pronunciation. Mon- 
day, 3.20 P.M. 



teachers' courses, second SEICESTER. 
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GSBMAN. Frtfum MmtilM LMngst^ Pmin. 

8. Elemeirtary German Coune. S«turday, 3.30 F.M. 
4. Intermediate Composition. Saturday, z.30 pjc 

6. Readings in German Literature of Intermediate Grade. Saturday, s.30 pjl 
8. Continuation ol the Study ol Germany, its cities and internal orginifarinn&, 

conducted in German, with maps and lantem-sKdes. Saturday, is.30 M. 

za At convenient hours classes ol not more than four m e mber s each wiU be hdd 

for practice in German conversation. 

GiKUL Pr9f9ssmr Jonph Richard Taylor, 

2, Aristotle, Politics. The entire work will be read either in the original Greek or 
in Jowetf s English translation, at the option of the student Selections will be resd 
from More's Utopia and Bacon's New AtUmtis. 

This course is designed for students of either ancient or modem liteiatnre. The 
course will be given upon the application of not less than three qualified peisoas. 
Tuesday, 4.30 p.m. 

Italian. Frojusor Jamm G$ddes, Jr. 

a. Elementary Italian. Saturday, 10 a.ic 

4. Second- Year Italian. Selections from the masterpieces of Italian Hteratnre. 
Saturday, is M. 

6. Dante. Conducted entirely in English. Wednesday, 3.S0 P.M. 

Latin. Pnfets^r Akxamder HamiUon Riee, 

s. Latin Writing. Required writing, criticism, and discussion. Hour to be an- 
nounced. 

4. Latin Literature. The literature of the Silver Age. Lectures and repoits sad 
assigned reading. Hour to be announced. 

Mathxmatics. Prpfessor Judscn B, CoU, 

a. Ana]3rtic Geometry and Calculus. An introduction suited to the needs of those 
who have studied the elements of Pbuie Trigonometry, and who wish to obtain mat 
knowledge of the more advanced methods of mathematical investigation. The oooxse 
will be given if requested by at least eight students. Tuesday and Thursday, 4.S0 PJC- 

Music. Assistamt Prcfessw John P. MarshoU and Mr. Samud W. CoU, 

a. A course in Elementary Harmony. Hour to be arranged. 
4. The Appreciation of Music. Hour to be arranged. 

6. Theory and Practice of Teaching Music in Schools. Hour to be artaagod. 
8. A course designed particularly for the assistance of regular teachers in the public 
schools who are required to give also some instruction in music Hour to be ananged. 

Physics. Professor Norton Adams Kent, 

a. A brief survey of the "New Physics," being an application of the Electron 
Theoiy to the phenomena of Electricity, Magnetism, and Radioactivity. Wednes^ 
day, 4 P.M. 

POKTUOCTSK. Professor Jamos Geddos, Jr, 
a. Elementary Course. Friday, 4.ao Poc 
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Spanish. Prtfessor James GMes, Jr, 

2s Elementary Coune. Thursday, 3.30 P.M. 

4. Second-Year Spanish. Selections from the masterpieces of Spanish Uteratore. 
Friday, 3.25 P.M, 

Caleiklar: Conference and registration, Saturday, February zz, from zo until 12 
o'clock. Courses open Monday, February Z3. 

A more detailed statement of the courses, and information concerning tuition-fees, 
enrolment, credits, etc., will be found in the oflSdal circular, which will be mailed 
upon application to the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 



The Department of Chemistry has recently added to its equipment charts of the 
international atomic weights and the periodic law revised to zqzo, a set of colored 
charts showing the composition of food, a collection of one hundred and fifty lantem- 
sUdes of famous chemists, several pieces of electrical apparatus for use in quantitative 
analysis, special apparatus and chemicals for the course in organic preparations, two 
imported balances and accurate apparatus for the supplementary experiments in gen- 
eral chemistry, and over fifty donations for the chemical museum. Among these gifts 
to the museum are three electrotype plates from the J. S. CushingCo., Norwood, Mass.; 
four samples of by-products from the New England Gas and Coke Co., Everett, Mass.; 
ten specimens of native colemanite, ground colemanite, and a magnificent mass of 
crystallized borax from the Sterling Borax Co., Lang, CaL; four bottled samples of 
the commercial products of the Picher Lead Co., JopUn, Mo.; a large framed picture 
of a glass-blower, and specimens of the materials used in making glass, from the Mac- 
beth-Evans Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.; twenty varieties of fabricated asbestos from the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Boston, Mass.; and ten bottled samples of fertilizer from 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, Mass. The increased eiuolment this year in all the 
courses in Chemistry has necessitated a corresponding increase in the general per- 
manent equipment of this department 

Mr. William B. Snow, '85, head of the Department of Modem Languages in the 
English Blgh School, Boston, has received from the French govenunent the distin- 
guished honor of the Insignia of Officisr d^AcadimU, The presentation of the in- 
signia took place at the close of a session of the English Blgh School, in the presence 
of all the teachers. 

This distinction is given by the French government to its own teachers of prom- 
inence, and occasionally to teachers of French in foreign countries. There are native 
French men and women in our public schools who have the insignia, and the honor 
has been conferred upon a few Americans who are engaged in college work; but so 
^ as we can ascertain, Mr. Snow is the first American-bom teacher to receive the 
distinction. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott has been appointed Instructor in Gynmastics for the men 
of the college. He is a graduate of the Springfield Training School and Tufts College 
Medical School 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 



The friends of the college will be glad to learn that the Physics Department has» 
during the fall months, added to its plant over $1,500 worth of apparatus, this beiiig 
made possible by the generous gift of $5,000 from a friend of the department. The 
full significance of the addition of this apparatus will, of course, be apparent to the 
initiated only; but even the reader not versed in the science of ph3rsics can easily im- 
agine the increased strength coming to the department through the great addition to 
the equipment made possible by this gift 

Among the larger and more important instruments may be noted a Weiss electro- 
magnet (having a core ten cm. in diameter, and three sets of adjustable pole pieces), 
by means of which field strengths up to as high as 40,000 gauss can be obtained in 
workable gaps. This instrument will make possible the demonstration and study of 
the Zceman, Hall, Faraday, and Kerr effects, Foucault currents, para- and dia- ma^ 
netism, etc. 

A Gaede mercury pump, the most perfect and powerful of exhausting-instruments 
manufactured to-day, will alk>w a classroom demonstration of the character of the 
discharge of electricity through gases as a function of the pressure, the entire process 
of exhaustion, from normal atmospheric pressure to an X-ray vacuum, occupying but 
a few minutes* time. Moreover, with the auxiliary pump many interesting experi- 
ments may be i>erformed in cases where air-pressure is required; for the m a rhin r can 
be used reversibly as a compression mechanism. Among such experiments are the 
bbwing of organ-pipes, the demonstration of the dandng-ball parodox — which 
latter is interesting in connection with the problem of the curved ball of the b as eb al l 
pitcher. 

^th a ball-bearing stand the laws of rotational inertia may be studied and fight 
thrown on the problem of the falling cat, explaining the fact that the animal lands 
upon its feet. 

A Cox induction-coil with variable primary and adjustable condenser represents 
the latest design of Ruhmkorff coil, and permits the use of the instrument under a 
variety of conditions. The coil may be run by either an electrol3rtic break or a rotary 
mercury mechanism — the latter being the latest form of current-interrupting device 
and a most satisfactory substitute for the antiquated and troublesome " hammer " 
break. 

With a simple Tesla coil, with various tubes and a spiral conductor, high-tmsion 
and high-frequency phenomena may be illustrated. 

In the field of light there have been added, among other pieces of apparatus* a 
Hilger prism spectrometer with photographic attachment, various spectrum charts, 
tubes of phosphorescent materials, and a Rowland plane reflection grating. 

The above-mentioned apparatus, together with general, and other minor, supplies^ 
will materially assist the director in carrying out his purpose steadily to raise the grade 
of classroom demonstration and laboratory experiment in the courses offered in Physics. 

In a statistical pamphlet recently issued by Yale University it is noted that one of 
the first women to receive the d^ree of Doctor of Philosophy in English from Yale 
was Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, A.B. '87, and A.M. '93. Miss Hanacom is 
now Professor of English Language and Literature at Smith College. 
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IN memosiam: hakbiet m. rhoades. 



Mlas Harriet M. Rhoades, Ex. '04, died at her home in Damariscotta, Me., on Nov. 
zz, Z9Z0. Miss Rhoades entered the College of Liberal Arts with the class of Z904, but, 
through ill health, was obliged to give up her studies before the completion of her 
course. She is remembered as an earnest, brilliant student, endowed with a love for 
scholarly attainments and a generous, sympathetic sense of fellowship for her class- 
mates. We, who knew the fineness of her nature, missed her companionship when 
die withdrew from our classes, and now we shall miss the friendship and interest that 
die so lovingly evinced for us during all these years of patient suffering, and we offer 
this little tribute to her memory. Evelyn Frascbs Mxtsfhy, '04. 

Some notable additions have recently been made to the artistic adornment of the 
Gamma Delta Room. Among these is a large and costly photograph of the Roman 
Coliseum, contributed by former pupils of Miss Hersey's School as a memorial 
for Professor T. B. Lindsay. The framed photograph bears the following inscription: 
"This photograph is placed here by the Students' Association of Miss Hersey's School 
in grateful memory of Thomas Bond Lindsay, Ph.D., who while holding in the Bos- 
ton University the chair of Latin and Sanskrit was for ten years Instructor of German 
in Miss Hersey's School" 

Mr. H. Clifford Gallagher, of the Board of Trustees, has given to the University a 
very large and superbly framed photograph of Raphael's Sistine Madonna. This 
photograph hangs back of the speaker's platform in the Gamma Delta Room. 

Josiah H. Benton, Esq., of the Board of Trustees, has k>aned to the University a 
dozen framed photographs of large size and of the finest technical finish, depicting 
mostly mountain scenery in the vicinity of Salzburg. The list of titles is as follows: 
Salzburg; Iimsbruck, Theresien Strasse; Milan Cathedral; Alpenseehotel, Drei Ziimen 
m. Altsteiner-Spitze; Venediger-Spitze; Tofana v. Wege n. Falzarego; Grossglockner 
und Joharmesberg; Kaefertal; St Bartholomft m.d. Watzmann; DtLrrensee m. Monte 
Cristallo; GrossgkxJcner; The Oberammergau Passion Play, Z9Z0. These photographs 
are hung on the walls of the Gamma Delta Room. 

The attendance on the Teachers' Courses for the first semester of the present aca- 
demic year was Z56. Of this number 56 persons held degrees from institutions of 
collegiate grade. The number of collies or universities represented was 24. The 
list of institutions, with the number of graduates from each, is as follows: Boston 
University, z6; Radcliffe, 7; Smith, 5; Wellesley, 4; Harvard, 3; Mount Holyoke, 2; 
Simmons, 2; Yale, z; Chicago, z; Cornell, z; Vassar, z; Brown, z; Dartmouth, z; Colby, 
z; Amherst, z; Tufts, z; Oberlin, z; U. S. Naval Academy, z; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, z; ^Uiams, z; Trinity (Washington, D. C), z; Mount Union, z; Friends' 
University (Wichita, Kan.), z; St Ignatius, z. 

The Music Teachers' National Association held its annual meeting at Boston 
University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 27, 28, 29. President 
W. E. Huntington of Boston University made the opening address, on Tuesday after- 
noon. Professor John P. Marshall, of the Department of Music of Boston University, 
was a member of the k)cal committee having the plans in charge. 
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At the annual fair for the benefit of the Elizabeth Peabody Hooae, held at the Ven- 
dome on Dec. 3, 19x0^ Professor Dallas Lore Sharp read selections from hb pubfished 
and unpublished essays. 

At the second annual meeting of the University Club of Maiden, Mass., held on 
Dec 31, 29x0^ Dr. Charles D. Jones, '86, was reelected secretary, and Proleanr Ly- 
man C. Newell was elected vice-president for the current year. 

The Boston Transcript of Thursday, December sa, announces that Rev. A. B. 
Shields, '93, formerly rector of the Church of the Redeemer in South Boston, is to 
engage in what has become known as the "Emmanuel movement,** in Southern Cali- 
fomia. £Bs headquarters will be, for the present, Pasadena, CaL 

The many friends of Mrs. Amy Wales Bullock, '98, will read with interest the 
following item, which appeared in the Boston Transcript of Saturday, November 36: 

''Rev. Ernest N. Bullock, for nearly seven years rector of St Matthew's Church, 
South Boston, has resigned, to take up missionary work in New Mexico, under Bishop 
Kendrick; and, with Mrs. Bullock, is now on the way to Roswell, N. M." 

At a joint session of the Archeological Institute of America and the American 
Anthropok3gical Association, held in Providence on Thursday, December 2% Pro- 
fessor Elihu Grant, '98, of Smith College, read a paper entitled "Philistine and He- 
brew in Palestine." 

Miss Florence M. Marshall, '99, Director of the Girls' Trade Education League 
and Industrial Training Department of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass., read a paper entitled, "What More Can Schools Do to Meet 
the New Requirements?" at one of the sessions of the fourth annual convention ol the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, held in Boston, Nov. 17 
to 19, 19x0. 

The Boston Transcript of Wednesday, November x6, contained an article by Miss 
Grace A. Turkington, '00, entitled "Women's Clubs in Boston." 

Miss Marion Ethel Cobum, '03, was married to Mr. J. Howard Hayes, of Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, Nov. x, X9xa Mr. and Mrs. Hayes will reside in Dayton, 0. 
Their address is 45 Rockwood Ave. 

At a meeting of the Boston Business Women's League held in Sewall Hall, New 
Century Building, in Boston, on Tuesday, December X3, Miss Emma L. Fall, A3. 
'06, J.B. '08, gave an address on "Every-Day Laws for Women." 

Miss Helen Elizabeth Courtney, '07, was married to Mr. Edgar Vernon Rankin, 
on Oct 36, X9X0, at Hyde Park, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Rankin will be at home, 199 
Metropolitan Ave., Hyde Park, after JaiL x, 19x1. 

The Houghton, Mifflin Company have in press a new volume of essajrs by Pro- 
fessor Dallas Lore Sharp. The book will appear under the title, "The Face of the 
FiekU." Professor Sharp's book "A Watcher in the Woods" has been adopted 
by the State of New York, along with Edward Everett Hale's "A Man Without a 
Country" and Charles Dudley Warner's "In the Wilderness," as a Secondary 
Reader in the Public Schools throughout the State. 
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Amoi^ the recent addresses and engagements ol Professor F. Spencer Baldwin are 
the following: 

He addressed the University Club of Maiden on Thursday evening, October a;. 
Subject, "Kipling's Poetry." 

On the tenth of November he addressed a conference of New England mayors 
called by the managers of the Boston 19x5 movement His subject was "Old Age 
Pensions for Municipal Employees." 

He has been engaged by the State Bureau of Statistics to determine the cost of es- 
tablishing retirement systems for State and County employees. The report will be pre- 
sented to the Legislature in Januaiy. 

He has been retained by the State Commission on Factory Inspection as expert to 
prepare a report This report will also be presented in January. 

He has been appointed by Mayor Fitzgerald chairman of the committee to report 
on the cost of establishing a retirement system for employees of the dty of Boston. 

He is a member of the Committee on Taxation of the.Conference on Town Planning 
to be held in Philadelphia in March. 

At the thirty-ninth meeting of the New England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers, which' was held in [the College Building on Oct. aa, 19x0, Professor Lyman 
C. Newell read a paper on "Current Events in Chemistry." 

The place of honor in Zion's Herald for Wednesday, November 9, was assigned to 
a lyric poem by Professor £. Charlton Black, entitled "A Pilgrim's Hynm." 

Pro f essor James Geddes, Jr., was one of the speakers at the Columbus Celebra- 
tion held in the Bowdoin Square Tabernacle on Sunday, October 9. 

The New England Association of Chemistry Teachers was incorporated at a 
qiedal meeting held on Nov. zz, Z910, in the College Building. Professor Lyman C. 
Newell was one of the incorporators. In the incorporated Association he will serve 
as Curator — a permanent officer, whose chief task will be to procure, preserve, and 
loan literature, lantern-slides, charts, and other kinds of teaching-material to the 
members of the Association. Professor Newell was one of the founders of this Asso- 
ciation, and its first president 

Professor Arthur W. Weysse will sail from San Frandsco early in February for 
Hawaii and Japan, on his trip around the world, for which he has sabbatical leave of 
absence from the University. He will make a special point of visiting research labo- 
ratories in physiology. During the second semester the courses in Botany, Physiology, 
and Comparative Anatomy will be given by Mr. H. L. Chase, A.M., who for the past 
year has been assistant in the Biok)gical Department. His place as assistant will be 
filled by Mr. Ray W. Spalding. Any letters sent to Dr. We3r8se during his absence 
should be addressed in care of Baring Bros., Bankers, London, England. 

At the one hundredth meeting of the Northeastern Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society held in Boston on Dec. 16, 191 o. Professor Lyman C. Newell was elected 
vice-president for the ensuing year. 

The sixth annual convention of the Sunday-school Union of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Massachusetts was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Wednesday, November 16. 
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At the chapel aervke oa Tkvidaf, Dec a mber tt, the bbom% oigmml Chocml 
Assodatioii of the college sang Vincent's "There were shepherds abiding « lft» fiekL" 
1^ aim ol thft Choral Aaociatlon b to aid in the pmneAm ci good BMnic i& the col- 
lege. The musical director is Mr. F. W. WodelC conductor of the Pieopie's Cbool 
Union olBottDiL The ClK)falAsKxiatioAol the a^lagenoelBeverj week for 

The college registration on Tuesday, December ao, had reached 756, an increase 
of 37 over the total attendance for the previous year. The enrolment in the vaiioas 
classes Is as follows: Seniors, 68; Juniors, 91; Sophomores, 107; Ptesfamen, 113; Specials 
enrolled in the college only, 97; Specials enrolled in other departments, 134; enroHed 
in Teachers' Courses, 156. 

Miss Grace Bradford Hayden, '07, was married to Mr. Charles Frederick Frank- 
Un, on Oct 27, xgxo^ at Plymouth, Mass. 

Rev. Sarah A. Diaoo, Ph.D. '08, was fetiMUy iMtalled as iiMMer of Ifas Congre- 
gational Church at Tswfcsbury, MaM., oa Dec 7, wgm^ 

Aubrey F. Hills, '08, is principal of the High School, San Juan, Porto Rico. TUi 
school has an enrolment of 9x0 pupils and employs ten teachers. It has all the oouxaes 
of the best high schools in the United Sutea» aad fits pupils for Aoierican coUsgea. 

Miss Annie Louise Jones, '08, was married to Mr. Irvii^ Thmtoo Coatos, '08^ 
on Oct 96, 19x0, at Stratham, N. H. 

Mr. Richard Clive Wilton, '08, is Superintendent of Grades and Principal of the 
High School at La Comb, Ore. 

Miss E. Gladys Wilton, of tiie same class, is at Rawhide, Nev. 

Miss Beatris Orozco, '09, is teaching botany and 2o5logy in the Girls' Konnal 
School in Meiico Qty. 

Miss Stella B. Shute, '09, is aow a secretary in a private UOxxatory at Wclt fcs iOi 
Mass. 

Miss Edna M. Stifles, '09, has been appointed a teacher in ^e Pickering School, 
Salem, Mass. 

Miss Marion A. Treadwell, '09, is secretary and assistant Ubrarian in the Mining 
Department of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, who from 1883 until X895 Professor of English 
Literature in Boston University, has accepted a call to St Mark's Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn. Dr. Dorchester left Boston University in X895 to accept a flat- 
tering call from Christ's Methodist Episcopal Church in Pittsburg, one of the strong- 
est and most influential congregations in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Dor- 
chester made a distinguished record in this responsible position, filling the pastontte, 
with marked success, for a period of thirteen years — a term of service almost on- 
paralleled in Methodism. 

At a memorial service held in Boston on Sunday, November so, by the Circolo 
Itak>-Americano in honor of the late Julia Ward Howe, Professor James Geddes, Jr., 
delivered an address. 

Hon. George H. Fall, '83, was reelected mayor of Maldffi, Mass., by a laige phi- 
rality, at the annual election on Dec. 13, 19x0. 
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SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

ANNUAL SEPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

The report b^ias with die statistics of cttendaace; k fs shewm tbm ewoteeat 
for the yeter was sio, 158 of whom were cc^lege graduates. Other matters ftisrn ss fnt 
are: cbimges in the curriculum; addresses by distinguished visitors to Boston; the 
opportunities for preaching avaiUble for students. The report concludes with a 
tribute to the memory of Dr. B. P. Bowne. The report is signed by Samuel L. Bdler, 
Acting Dean. 

At the meeting off men inTremont Temple on Sunday, October 30, tbt MacWatters 
Male Quartette sang, and Professor Samuel J. MacWatters gate his dramatk read- 
ing, "Saul off Tanus.'' 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The report begins with a statement ef the ennrfment, is shown to be 309 for 
the 3rear. Some changes of importance which had been made duriag the ymr la 
the requirements for graduation and lor boners are noted. 

The approaching resignation of President Huntington and the possibility of a 
successor new to the place leads the Dean to give a review of the course of education 
in the Law School This report, which, though brief, is a very carefully drawn and 
comprehensive dutch of the histoiy of the school, eitends through the last ive pages 
of the report 

Ob account of the dea& of Professor Abbott, it became necessaiy in October to 
make three new appointments to the Faculty of the Law School. Mr. Hairy CKnCon 
Sawyer was appointed lecturer in Evidence; Dr. Harold M. Bowman, lecturer in 
Prsperty; and Professor Edward A. Harriman, lecturer in Contracts. 

Mr. Harry C. Sawyer was bom in Fttchbtng, Mass., Jan. S4, 1S78. He was grad- 
uated from Boston University School of Law in June, 2899, ^ degree LL.B. 
^magma am Jamdt), Since that time he has been engsged in active practice in Boston, 
and is at present Assistant District Attorney of Middlesex Coimty. 

Dr. Harold M. Bowman was bom in Des Moines, la., Jan. 17, 1876. He obtained 
the degrees A.M. and LL.B. from the University of Michigan, and the degree Ph.D. 
from Cohimbia University. He had experience as a graduate student, in teaching 
Commercial Law at the University of Michigan. He taught Law and Government at 
Dartmouth College, 1903-06, as Assistant Professor of Political Science. He was 
^ipointed Expert Special Agent of Interstate Commerce Commission in 1904, and to 
the same position in the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in 1905. In these 
capacities he made investigations in raiboad valuation and taxation, and in railroad 
discriminations. 

He has been editorial writer on the New Yoric Gkbe since 1906. He is author of 
"The Administration of Iowa,'' and of various articles and reviews in PdUicd Sci- 
mu Qmortmiy, Michigan Law Rtview, Cdumbim Law Review, etc. 

P io fcs so i Edward A. Harriman was bom in Framingham, Mass., Dec. 31, 1869. 
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He was graduated from Harvard College in x888; from the Boston UniTeisity School 
ol Law in 1891. He was Professor of Law in Northwestern University from 1893 to 
X90Z. Since 1901 he has been engaged in the general practice of law in Connecticiit. 
He is also lecturer in the Yale Law School He is author of "Law on Contxmcts," 
1896 and 1901, and editor of " Greenleaf on Evidence," vols, a and 3, z6th edition, 1899. 

On Thursday, December 8, Mr. Edwin W. Mulready, Deputy Probation Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, addressed the students of the Law School on "The Massa- 
chusetts System of Probation in Relation to the Law." 

Beginning in Januaiy and continuing throughout the school year, a series of spedaJ 
lectures will be given by leading members of the Massachusetts bar before the entire 
student body of the Law School. The purpose of the series is to give the student an 
insight into the active practice of the law and to furnish him a broader outlook over 
the problems that await him in his profession. 

Among the speakers for the series will be Messrs. Herbert Paiker, Walter I. Badger, 
Sherman L. Whipple, Christopher T. Callahan, Heniy F. Huriburt, Harvey H. Pratt, 
Joseph F. O'Connell, and Judge Charles DeCourcey. 

It is expected that other leading members of the bench and of the bar wiU give 
lectures in this series. 



ANNUAL SEPOKT OF THE DEAN OP THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The total attendance for the year was 79, 56 of whom were men. 

The fact that the graduating class numbered but five women and nine men, fourteen 
in all, leads the Dean to give a tabular view of the graduates for the past twenty-one 
years. This table shows that the number of graduates has alwajrs fluctuated, varying 
as sharply as from 41 in 1893 to 15 in the following year, 1894. In 1906 the number of 
graduates was 33 ; in the following year it had gone down to 23, increasing in the follow- 
ing year to z8. Various reasons are suggested for this fluctuation. 

Some distinguished honors which have recently come to various members of the 
Faculty — among them Dr. W. H. Watters, Dr. Wesley T. Lee, and Dr. Fred S.Piper — 
are enumerated. 

The resignation of Professor F. B. Percy, after a service of thirty ]rears, is noted, 
and Professor J. Herbert Moore is mentioned as his successor. 

The inspection of the school by Mr. Abraham Flexner as the representative of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, is declared to be one of the 
noteworthy events of the year. A considerable portion of the Dean's report is devoted 
to a discussion of the distinctly favorable report made by Mr. Flexner on the School of 
Medicine of Boston University. The fact that Mr. Flexner makes no mention in his 
report of what the Boston University School of Medicine has accomplished leads Dean 
Sutherland to present a brief account of the history of the school 

Grateful mention is made of Mrs. Robert Dawson Evans's gift of $aoo,ooo to the 
Massachusetts Homceopathic Hospital for the purpose of building and maintainiqg a 
laboratory for Clinical Research and Preventive Medicine. It is declared that this 
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gift to the hospital will be of distinct service to the school. The Dean also records 
with gratitude Mrs. Evans's gift of $zo,ooo to the University to form a nucleus for an 
endowment fund of the School of Medicine. The efforts of the officers and graduates 
of the school to increase the endowment of the school have already resulted in the se- 
curing of gifts and subscriptions amounting to $33,000. 

The New En^nd Medical Gatette for November, 19x0, contains the opening 
address given by Dean John P. Sutherland at the thirty-eighth annual session of 
the Boston University School of Medicine, Thursday, Oct 6, 1910. 

Several new courses have been added to the curriculum for the 2910-2 z session 
of the school: a new course in Surgery, by Dr. DeWitt G. Wilcox; a course in Medical 
Diagnosis, by Dr. W. K. S. Thomas; and a course in First Principles of Materia Medica, 
to be given the Freshman class by Dr. M. R. Horton, who for the past three years has 
given the Pharmaceutics Course. The latter will be given this year by Mr. Lowell T. 
C]i4>py of the firm of Otis Clapp & Son. The course in Clinical Medicine has been 
enlarged, and the Senior class will now have five hours a week for hospital bedside and 
didactic instruction. 

Dr. J. Herbert Moore, the new Professor of Materia Medica elected in place of 
Dr. Frederick B. Percy, resigned, b^n his course to the two upper classes on 
Friday, October 7. Dr. Percy takes charge of the course in Clinical Medicine. 

The friends of Dr. Frederick P. Batchelder, Professor of Physiology, are rejoicing 
in his recovery from weeks of trying illness. He was able to resume his lectures to the 
Sophomore class just previous to the Christmas recess. 

Owing to a serious injury and consequent ill health, Dr. Woodman has been unable 
to give the courses in Microscopy and Histology this year, and Mr. H. W. Nowell, 
assistant in the pathological laboratory, is filling the vacancy with great acceptance. 

Dr. H. R. Amdt, Field Secretary of the American Institute of Homceopathy, 
visited the school on December 15, and gave the students a stirring and inspiring 
address. Dr. Amdt is a veteran in homceopathy, and is doing splendid work in the field. 

Dr. Samuel £. Fletcher, class of 2893, has just been reelected mayor of the city of 
Chicopec. 

On December 31 Dr. W. H. Watters completed his tenth ytar of service in the 
Ptithok)gical Department, and his associates and assistants celebrated the aimiver- 
sazy by giving him a pleasant surprise. 

Extensive improvements are being made in the hospital mortuary, which will makft 
it possible to give the students adequate instruction in post-mortem work. 

The annual initiation of Delta Chapter of the Alpha Sigma Fraternity was hald 
at the school building on Tuesday evening, December 13. Eight membm of d» 
class of Z914 were regularly initiated,— Kirke L. Alexander, Clyde Bartlett, SmmmI 
S. CottieU, William G. Kinsley, James Y. Rodger, Clarence W. Sewall, and Robert 
I. Walker. A number of the graduate members of the Fraternity were present; and 
after the ceremonies of initiation were concluded, refreshments were served at the Fra- 
ternity rooms, 32 Worcester Square. 
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Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Dana Eites Sl 
Co., Boston. 

MiM Pomeiojr't charmiiiff little book 
k a deKght, not only to children, but to 
flTOwn-upc The very cover ringi of 
Chriftmas, with its cheery hoUy and 
bells ol bright colors. It gives one at once 
the ''ChrMtmasy'* feettng. The real 
spirit ol Christmas, loo, b io the story; 
H makes one realize the fun of giving to 
others, which is so good for both young 
and old to feel 

It is a pretty k>ve-story, telling us at 
the same time many of Uie customs of 
Andahisia, which are so different from 
ours that the tale is quite refreshing. 
Charming lilariquita, the delightful offi- 
cer papa, and the dear twins with whom 
Manouita stops while she is #m depotUa " 
are all well depicted. 

The twins visit the hospital in Seville 
at the time of the Spanish-American War 
and take presents to the wounded sol- 
diers; they call on the governor, so to 
Cock-crow mass, and are very ousy, 
good little children. 

Mariquita's loyalty to her soldier k>ver 
awav in Cuba, her trials and prayers, 
hold the interest; and one rejoices with 
her that the tittle story ends happily, 
with her prayers all answered. Her 
parents' consent to her marriage is 
granted at last, owing to the kindness of 
9ie officer papa and the twins. The lover 
returns, and Mariauita hears him sing- 
ing outside her window on Christmas eve: 

**Thlii night it the good nl^^t, 
And thvefore is no night of rest" 

The illustrations, by Bertha D. Hozie, 
are attractive. The frontispiece, show- 
ing the officer and the twins out for a 
wiuk, would appeal to children. The 
oranffes and sweetmeats on the street- 
stand, and the illustration of the peasant 
man and woman with the cock, pig, and 
donkey — a combination which one sees 
so often in that sunny, wonderful land of 
Andalusia — are quite delightful, and 
also very Spanish. Isabel Andeksom. 



Over the JTaucMe Boed» by 

Ludle Gulliver. Decorated cover, eight 
tinted half-tones, by F. Strothmann. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Pace, 
$1x0 net. 

Choosing, after Bfiss Reppfier^s sug- 
gestion, that which pleaaes, bot does not 
Snttract, or that wUch vo^am^M. bat 
does not please, any nonnal child would 
promptly take "Over the Nonsense 
Koad" in preference to the restnined 
text-book on ZoSlogy that bars oat the 
■ew spedes introdooed in *'Tht JoBtf 
Bruang," "The Gay Baboon," "Gxaad- 
mother Marmot," "The Courtly Pcc- 
shoo," and "The Witcba« Wah." 

Nine Years proved his prefercace by 
slipping away from dessert, unbeknownst, 
to renew acquaintance with the Gty 
Baboon, whom by accident he had seen 
enter thie house sJong with his entertain- 
ing companions, all in the fre^ attractife 
vdume by Ludle GulHver (B. U. '06), 
done to relieve the writer of a host of 
happy fancies that have doubtless been 
pursuing her since childhood. 

Enjoyment of these new specimens of 
unnatural-natural history in no way 
wars against the old k>ves; but rather 
from this pleasant Road of Fancy,mouiit- 
ing many times to the Heights of Iraagi- 
niUicHi, wie return to the familiar Way d 
Real Animals with a new sympathy for 
our old friends. 

Of these creations. Grandmother Mar^ 
mot. The Eternal Girt, whom years por 
wrinkles can age, is easily the crowaiog 
achiev^nent. In cuiginaUty, the nonsense 
of this section places the writer amo^ 
the very best of her class; and a matters 
no small excellence is that the piquancy 
of the humor is preserved wiUumt resort 
to ill-nature or rudeness. Miss GuIBfer 
proves herself a wholly genial mistress of 
fantastic exploit 

One of the finer literary touches is 
seen in the power to give personality to 
the day's dnuiges: beautiful^ imaginalii« 
is the picture of the "Dark, creepiog up 
the road," and of "the Afternoon, sUppiog 
and slipping awav in the west" 

A wortd of philosophy is opened to ai 
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wk mk we bear that "ewthen houaes all 
afte are jiatai fiaeas any kind so long as 
the great wide ptairie voDs away aBd 
away on tweiy band; lor the prairie air, 
and tile prairie sky, and the prairie miles 
and miles are worth the whole wide 
world, you know, with the prairie stars 
at in^** 

The hwnor, charmingly airy for the 
■sost part, takes on a sort of grimness to 
some of OS when we leam that "Mrs. 
Carrie Carter had a husband, and a bull- 
dog, and two smaU boys, and she was n't 
afraid of anything in the world." 

"Over the Nonsense Road" is so full 
of the qualities that make a real chikl's 
book entertaining to those beyond the 
years of childhood that we gladly drop 
off enough years to walk with our own 
children along this joyful way. 

Grace Hastinos Shasp. 

The Bssence of Beligloii, by 

Borden Parker Bowne. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.50^ net.) 

The words of such a man as the late 
Pfofeasor Borden Fairer Bowne caanot 
be i oigotle n nor igaofed. Mrs. Bofwne 
has d^ the world a great scnnoe in 
giving to all what remains as a life- 
nving force in the hearts of a few. "The 
Baa e aoe of Religion" is a remarkable 
book. One might say that it contains a 
complete exposition of Christian doc- 
trine. All the freat questions that are 
fundamental in Christian life and thought 
are here answered, and answered with 
such force and perspicuity that no room 
is left to doubt and uncertain^. 

At the present time, only a few devout 
laymen and those in professional life read 
books of sermons. Doctrine, exegesis, 
and edification are relegated to the weekly 
pulpit discourse, while subjects of quite 
a different nature occupy the leisure 
hours. Most of us have lived so k>ng 
with our doubts that they have become 
familiar, almost dear, to us. They used 
to be active and demonstrative, and cave 
some trouble; but our Christian foith 
has compounded with them until faith, 
doubts, and ourselves Hve very peaceably 
together. Why disturb our peace? Here 
enters "The Essence of Religion." The 
obedient servant of God will read it with 
delight, and his doubts will revive only 
to perish. The comfortable sca>tic who 
has compounded with his doubts, and 



hence with hatf-hearted Christian serv- 
ice, will read it with an oppressive sense 
of the burden that for years he has been 
canying, and wiU reaKze that doubting 
God's will and doing God's will are in- 
compatible. Clergymen wiU noA it and 
then commit to the flames their accumu- 
lated stock of sermons and, let us hope, 
begin a new series in which righteous- 
ness and obedience are first, and theology 
and religion second. 

But how can the phibsopher become 
a preacher? For years we Iwve been ac- 
customed to think of Professor Bowne as 
the esponeat of thcistic idcaNsm, aad to 
read his books with admiration for his 
critical acumen, depth of thought, and 
trenchant style. He was never a lover of 
abstractions. The concrete world, the 
active, creative soul of man, and the im- 
manent, energizing Deity were the con- 
stant topics his thought and speech. 
Here we have the answer to the question 
"How he became a preacher." In these 
simple, but noble sermons he is still the 
critic and philosopher, but he never for- 
gets the presence of the concrete worid. 
it is not abstract righteousness and obedi- 
ence to which he urges us, but to right 
living and good deeds;. he does not ad- 
monish us that we must "get religion" 
in order to be saved, but to "work out 
our salvation" by simple obedience to 
that which we know is God's will, and to 
be assured that religion will care for it- 
self. Obedience is the key-note of this 
beautiful symphony of life. Nothing is 
said of the "categorical imperative;" 
there is no abstruse discussion concern- 
ing free will and necessity; but a simple 
exhortation to obedience. The preacher 
cannot conceive that we can mistake his 
meaning. The whole significance of 
Christ's supremacy seems so clear to 
him that he has no doubt in his declara- 
tions. We are not to take up arms against 
the world in which we Hve, nor to retire 
into seclusion to escape the contest with 
evil; but to obey the divine command 
right here where we are. Our service, 
too, is not to be a grudging fulfilment of a 
hated duty, but a loving devotion to the 
Lord of life. Surrender to the power of 
evil is cowardice, no less than flight from 
the conflict. We read very little about 
rewards and punishments, but much 
about the kingdom of G<>d and His 
righteousness. Between the lines we 
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seem to read: "Can there be a doubt of 
God's approval if we obey, and what 
more can we hope for? Can we expect 
to find God unless we seek for EQm, and 
what worse fate can we fear than an 
unsuccessful quest ? " To the student " The 
Essence of Religion" is worth more than 
volumes of theology. There is neither 
dogmatism nor scepticism in it; but sub- 
lime confidence and living trust are 
found on every page. 

^HN £. Claxkb. 

The Book of Common 
Prayer; Its Origin and Gro wth, 

by J. H. Benton, LL.D. Boston. Pri- 
vately printed, 1910. 

Not long ago we read of an eminent 
lawyer who invariably after dinner on 
Sunday shuts himself up in his h'brary 
and spends the afternoon and evening 
hours absorbed in the Greek and Roman 
classics. That seemed to us to be some- 
thing fine. It gives us an indefinable 
confidence in a jurist when we learn that 
his legal mind is tempered and en- 
nobled by glad and constant contact with 
some great humane element distinctly out- 
side the pale of the law. For this reason 
we feel a special interest in Dr. Benton's 
recent work, "The Book of Common 
Prayer." Dr. Benton has for years given 
much of his lebure to the collecting of 
Prayer-Books and to the study of the 
history of this book. In a beautifully 
printed work of sixty-nine pages he hat 
brought together the results of this study. 
Competent critics pronounce this to be, as 
to matters of historic fact, the most ac- 
curate account of the Prayer-Book that 
can be found. The book is privately 
printed, and the only sales will be through 
the W. B. Clarke Company of Boston. 
The entire proceeds of the sales will be 
turned over to the Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Boston Public Library Em- 
ployees. 

The American Book Company de- 
serves the lasting gratitude of classical 
scholars for their wide-visioned enter- 
prise in pubUshing, with little hope of 
adequate financial returns, volumes of 
annotated Greek classics, and hand-books 
in various departments of Greek schol- 
arship. Three of these latest volumes 
have just come to our table, — Homer's 
niacU'^irst Three Books and Selecttons, 



by J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Vrdkamx 
of Greek in Cornell Univeiaity; Xen- 
ophon's AnabasiSt Books I-IV^ 
bv Professor J. W. Hewitt, of Wesfeyan 
University, and Dr. M. W. Mather, late 
Instructor in Harvard University; and 
Greek Religion^ by Dr. Arthur 
Fairbanks, Director of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. The names of these 
editors are a sufficient guaranty of the 
excellence of the respective editions. We 
note with interest the inclusion 6t the 
Diganmia in Professor Sterrett's edition 
of the Iliad. The cuts are inserted ia the 
body of the text The notes are clear, 
terse, and free from the pedantic multi- 
plication of cross-references which in so 
many annotated editions of the anctent 
classics, by discouraging and bewilder- 
ing the student, defeat the very purpose 
of the notes. Typographically and in 
general appearance the books of tha 
series are far ahead of anything at pres- 
ent available for classical students either 
in Europe or in America. 

Be Good to Yourself » Getting 
On, and The Miracle of Ri^rlit 
Thonsrht (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) are three books from the productive 
pen of Dr. Orison Swett Marden, class o£ 
77, Editor of Success, which lyive just 
reached our table. These books are, like 
his others with which the reading public 
has been well acquainted, contnbutioiis 
to good literature for young people. Dr. 
Marden keeps steadily to high levels of 
character in all his appeals. A spod con- 
science, common sense, a fine int^rityy 
a cheerful and coiuageous temper, are 
qualities that his interesting pages make 
attractive and worthy of possessing by 
every human soul. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have recently 
brought out an Introdactlon to the 
Stuoy of the Divine Comedy* 

by Francesco Flamini, translated by Dr. 
Freeman M. Josselyn, formerly Protesaor 
of Romance Languages in Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Among the new books recently an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Co. are 
The BoiidinsT of the Church, 
bv Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, and 

EUstory of Bdacation» Vol. II., by 
Professor Frank P. Graves. 
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